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It is now ei{yht years since I have written a line 
which has appeared in print^ and all that time I have 
been out of England; it is therefore with no small 
share of diffidence that I appear again before my 
countrymen in my old capacity as an author. I fear 
that I am almost a stranger to a great portion of 
the present public; but I feel in some degree encour- 
aged in addressing those who formerly received me 
with favour. 

What gave rise to my present undertaking I dull 
state in a few words. In the course of conversatioii 
in 1825 with M. de YiHe^le^ with whose friendiiiipl 
have long been honoured^ that eminent statesman ob- 
served that he was desirous to see a work ^iiiicli would 
give a faithful account of the resources and izid«ny of 
France; and as he was well acquainted whh tiie odf^rtit 
of my studies during the many yean* I hai lo^f ec it 
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the country^ he was 9u.g^Mdra&1teaBytthdti:Aei^^ 
me not incompetent to mid)^.«ftl ofiAorfetkiogiw^! JXhus 
encouraged^ I set to Mrork, |)emiftdcd^lbafrixi (making 
known the stati^ics i)F*;FraQce^' my w^k miglii in 
many respects be useful in Engkod. I^sp^akiof 
France during the government of theBourbons^ sjace 
then, according to theevidtoceof facts, as'wiUappedr 
in the course of this publication^ - 

" Chaos is come again. '* 

» • ■■"'';. 

' ■ ■■.'■* 

Of this chaptic confusion I have eqdeavoured to give 
an intelligible account : it was no part of my province 
to reduce it to regularity or order. , j 

The present vol ume has not exhausted above a fourth 
part of my materiaU ; should it be fayprably p^ppiyed, I 
shall endeavour, in preparing th^renaaincjerfof |)uj>li- 
cation^ to make the whpleraorj^ worthy of^aj^tenjign, 
than I have be^pn able to render this prelimii?aryj yjg- 
lume, which has passed through the press di^rjiug,^}}© 
numerous change^ vyhigh aj:e. incid|eQtb 40 a^stal^t^f 
revolution. ^^ .. - . m jo 

I commenced ixiy work in i89i5^ during thejoii^is- 
try of M • de Villfele, and when he quitted o^pe in 
January 1828^ it was far froio, ][>eing ^nislied* In ioon- 
scquence^ however^ Qf a )p||g intimacy wbiob hsid mb- 
listed between that exceUe^itman^ud^.highly'^tal^ted 
minister^ M. de Martignac^ an4 ipy^l^ my. acci^ to 
the Government offices -was as free, as before. I first 
became acquainted with the Viscount de Martignac 
at Berlin in the year 1797, when he was secretary to 
the Abbe Sieyes, the French ambassador^ and I an 
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liumble ^udetit«^a4^«eisiifaii university. Nor was tbe 
work finisb^iviibeii cke neit great change took place 
in the FreflcBiniiiftaaryp^b^t having had the honour of 
being well known" tO'^Puinfce Polignad for'3o yean, 
and having also &06nK well acquainted with his col- 
leagues CouAt' de lafiourdonnaye, aifd the Barons de 
jCapelle, Hentbel^^iid d^Ilaussez, th^ needful sources 
jof information were still kttp}; open>> to 'me. The . 
statements I bring .forward may therefore be con- 
sidered as derived from official sources. I trust that 
I have nevertneless treated the various subjects with 
the strictest impat'tiplity.' . ^ ^ 

From the restoration till i83o I found IPrance flou- 
rishing and proispefoti's, her Revenues, coiiltnerce, and 
industry in a progressive sttsitig of itiei^^ase. lliie coun- 
try, blessed witK'sinfekcelient cliriiate, a frtfftful^boil, 
and comparatf^ely free frohi taies^ W^k iini^vyi^lly 
admitted ib'bft one 6f the happiiBSl in Europe Bat 
how does the c^i^e stiind*n6w? The rejfd^r will see 
that ft^rd bas beeh every y^ar since*th*e revolution 
of i83o a deficit in the revenue^ commeriJeT hks de- 
creased, ^and confidence in" the comifiei'cidl world is 
paralysed. Thi^'yeafrtbere^wili probably be a fur- 
ther falling off ijQi the revienue. Thfe-cbolera has ex- 
tended its ravaged over li&lf the: kingdom, and four 
departments have^b^ii ^lifferiftg niider the horrors of 
civil war. Nay, it will be a question whether the 
inhabitants of these departments can be compelled to 
pay taxes, after the illegal measures of Government 
exercised towards them. At least in refusing to pay 
them, they will be supported by the doctrines of the 
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liberals during the Polignag administration^ which 
were, that should ministers violate the Charter, no 
one ought to pay taxes. The measures adopted by 
Government in June i832 have been judicially de^ 
clared to be a violation of the Charter. 

It certainly was not my original intention to write 
a long Prefece ;'but the shock which France has received 
. by the fall of the Bourbons make a few remarks neces- 
sary on the causes which produced it. 

It is well known that under the benignant sway of 
Napoleon the legislative body was muzzled. When he 
first assumed the reins of power, the most important 
branch of the legislature was the T^ribunat. Its mem- 
bers were allowed the liberty of speech, and many of 
them spoke out and spoke well, such as Benjamin 
Constant, the celebrated Carnot, Saint-Aubin, Say, 
Gallois, Maille Gar at, etc., etc. But having en- 
countered in this body a strong opposition to his 
measures. Napoleon, soon after he became Emperor, 
suppressed it altogether. As to the press, that was 
completely shackled. No sooner, however, did the 
members of the legislative body obtain liberty of 
speech and the press \Xs freedom, at the restoration, 
than their frozen notes gave tongue, like the trumpet 
of Munchausen. As to the editors of the newspapers, 
they adopted a regular system of abuse againist that 
very government by which they had just been libe- 
rated from the most humiliating thraldom, and all 
this under the banners of liberalism,, whose principles 
they embraced, or affected to embrace-.. And here I 
cannot avoid noticing the impolicy of the Bourbon 
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government at^ the first restoration, in not having at- 
tached to their government the constitutionalists of 
178^^ such as Lafayette, the Lameths, the Girardins, 
Voyer d^Argenson, and many others. Instead of such 
men, the cunning partizans of the Emperor volun- 
teered under the banners of the sincere friends of 
liberty, and by this monstrous and unnatural alliance, 
tne Bonapartists became professedly the friends of 

freedom- 

One of the first atlaeks of the Napoleonic^liberals 
W9S on. the Charter itself, in consequence of its 
having b^en termed a granted Charter, w/i^ Charte 
oclrojee. Granted it certainly was by Louis XVIII, 
and freely too. But were the Bonapartists in a condi- 
tion to r^ake terms with Louis XVIII? or were they 
prepared to, dictate a larger measure of concession to 
his majesty or his allies ? Had he been disposed to 
seat himself in the chair of Napoleon, and govern like 
him with a dumb legislature, who, let me ask, could 
have opposed him ? And was the Charte octrojee 
les^ liberal than the consular and imperial decrees or 
the senatus consulta of Bonaparte? 

Tl^e allied Sovereigns would have been more in- 
clined to advise, the king not to establish liberal insti- 
tutions than to grant theiia, had Louis XVIII been 
so j|p9lined. During the ryle of Napoleon no objec- 
tion, was made to his system of government ; and 
were it not for the visit to Paris of the Prussian 
hussars, the Austrian Ijulaiis, and the Russian cal- 
mucs, cossacs, .and bashkirs^ who proclaimed Na- 
poleon a tyrant, the liberals of France would never 
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bave obtaiued a free constitution. It was not the 
exertions of Frenchmen that obtained liberty for their 
country; what ihey did obtain was achieved by fo- 
reign bayonets. 

Louis XVIII was once mor^ compelled to quit 
his kingdom; and the French had their Emperor 
again ; but they did not keep him long. Oft the se- 
cond restoration^ in consequence of the conduct of 
the partizans of Napoleon^ the King might hav^ abo- 
lished the Charter altogether^ and who could have 
blamed him for it? Nothing of the kind, however, 
was done or thought of. But no sdoner wis the King 
again seated on his throne thati a tegular system of 
treason was organised. Lyons and Grenoble^fere in a 
state of open rebellion ; the authors were brtyught to 
trial and executed. This hoi^ver did not'q[iJP^y5h- the 
spirit of treason. A few yeafs afterwards^ a' teb^lKon 
was regularly organized at Saumur, at Cohhkr, -at 
Strasburgh, and in many other places. A few bf the 
leaders suffered the penalty of their crime, suchf as' Ge- 
neral Berton at Saumur, Colonel Caron at Strasburgh, 
a sub -lieutenant, Bories, and two others at PariSj; fcr 
the conspiracy of la Rochelle. The Due de Berry was 
assassinated by a fanatic who had been employed as a 
Sadler in the stables of Bonaparte. Two men were 
sent to the galleys who let off fire works in the dead 
of night under the windows of the Duchess de Berry's 
bed chamber, to frighten her at the time ^he was 
pregnant of the Due de Bordeaux. Secret societies 
were established in every town of France in the spirit 
of the carbonari, under the specious title of aid^-loi, 
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le ciel t'aidera^ As to the press, nothing cduld have 
been more violent^ no matter who was minister, 
•whether,^e RicH^lieu, Decazes, de VillUe, de Marti- 
gnac or de Polignac. Nay, the minister who was most 
abused, J) jy^th)e;SQ*icalLed liberal papeca was M. De-. 
ca2;e$. th^n^^b^m a more enlightened and liberal man, : 
in thq besij: sense of these words, is not in existence. 
This l^dp not advance from hearsay, but from long 
personal acquaintance . 

All ps^rties admit that no minister in France since 
the restoration displayed so mueh talent in the finance. 
dep^t^en^t^sM, Villelej^^uidfbr a time no minister 
was v^^ pnpular : but ministerial popularity in 
FrfEiniQ€t^,|neyer; Qf long duration. Discontent gra- 
dually eqiQreased^ and at length the elections of 1827 
thre^t9fied;t(> leave him in a minority. Heinconse-* 
quenofi^ Retired from office in January iK'jt8. Soon 
after hj^. retirement a pitiful effort was made in the 
Cjbamberr of Deputies to stigmatize his ministry as 
^^ dopl^p^i^JJe-/^ But his very adversaries have since 
don^ him justice; no longer ago than the i6th of 
JfwUi^^y : 1 832; M. Pagfes, a deputy of the extreme 
gauche^ - pronounced in the Chamber those words 
I have given ^& a motto; the prosperity there spoken 
of undoi^tedly commenced with M. de Villele's 
administi^tion. 

Tlie Martignac ministry which succeeded that of 
M. de Villele, soon felt that they were not on a bed of 
roses ! In the Chamber of Deputies the new Ministers 
had many difficulties to encounter; for after the new 
elections they had no less than three parties to contend 
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against : i. the Deputies returned tnroiigli the in- 
fluence of the precediil^ administration ; 2. the ultra- 
royalists, or the extreme droite ; and S. the so-called 
liberals, who formed a decided majority. INeverthe*- 
less;, by good management, and through the influence of 
the' great talents and the well known political integrity 
of Messrs. deMartignac, Roy, de la Ferronays, Porta - 
lis, and Hyde de Neuville, the Ministry was supported 
by large majorities in two successive sessions. Biit, 
at that period, I have repeatedly heard M. de Wfarti- 
gnac say, that he could not get through a third, as 
the liberals were too much for him. This adminis- 
tration vvas termed by its enemies '^the cabinet of 
concessions." But what could they do but concede? 
They were obliged, as M. de Martignac has often said 
to mcy to knock at the door of all parties, or they 
could never have got through a single session j al- 
most all the Deputies were strangers to him person- 
ally, and had he advised the King to dissolve the 
Chamber, the elections would have been worse th)in 
before. 

The collision between the royalists and the liberals 

* ■ ■ i . 

proceeded almost to open warfare. The King, wa3 
obliged thelrefore to change his Ministers. Had 
further concessions been made, he feared that his 
situation might become like that of his brother, the 
unfortunate Louis XVI. 

The appointment of the Prince de Polignac to office 
was the signal for the fell of the Bourbons. The 
Chamber of Deputies began the work. Avast ma- 
jority opposed the new Ministry, not waiting to see 
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wliat their march would be. The Chamber was dis- 
solved^ but the members composing the majority 
of 221 were returned almost without exception. 
Another dissolution was resolved on, which took place 
before the period which had been fixed for the meet- 
ing of the legislature. 

On this occasion the machinery of the Comite Di^ 
recteur was set actively in motion : their agents 
Were dispatched all over the kingdom. Even ^^ho- 
nourable Members " of the Chamber of Deputies, 
with some of whom 1 am well acquainted, did not 
disdain to undertake these missions themselves. A 
General of great celebrity told me not long since, 
itat, as soon as the Polignac Ministry was formed, 
k subscription was opened for the purpose of bring- 
ing about a revolution, and that he himself put his 
name flown for 5o,ooo fr. 

The King was thus reduced to one of three alter- 
natives : — to take a Ministry forced upon him by the 
opposition^ to abdicate ; or to have recourse to a 
coup d^etat. Of these he chose the last. The fatal or- 
donnances of the 25th of July made their appearance, 
founded not on a republican airete or an imperial 
decree, but on an article of the Charter ; vague, it is 
true, and indefinite, but by many supposed to warrant 
the temporary use of arbitrary power. Charles X, 
however, was driven from his throne in spite of 
an article in the Charter, which says ^^that the 
King can do no wrong, and that his Ministers alone 
iare responsible." A new King was chosen by per- 
sons calling themselves Deputies ,• but whether his 
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election was legal or not, I leave the Viscounts de 
Ch^lteaubriand and de Cormenin to settle; both these 
gentlemen having written very able pamphlets on 
the subject. Whether legal or otherwise, the election 
placed the present King in a vei'y awkward position. 
His high office was undoubtedly forced upon him, very 
much against his will ; for it cannot be supposed that 
he willingly lent himself to a change which sup- 
planted his nearest relatives, with whom he had 
always lived on terms of loyalty and friendship. I 
have reason to know that when the post of Lieute- 
nantrGeneral was conferred on him, he accepted it, 
as he has repeatedly declared, in the firm conviction 
that he was to hold that post during the minority of 
his cousin and nephew, the Duke de Bordeaux, and 
no longer. Such were the views with which he 
accepted the office of Lieutenant General. He was 
afterwards compelled by circumstances to act other- 
wise! 

Charles X has been blamed, and even by persons 
supposed to be absolutists, for having issued the Or- 
donnan^es, and for having violated the Charter. The 
opposers of the Ordonnances say, that the clause in 
article xiv, which is founded on in their justification, 
was introduced jesuitically^ and that its object was, 
when occasion should serve, to nullify the Charter al- 
together. I have already observed, that if Louis XVIII 
had been despotically inclined^ he might have put 
down the Charter after the Hundred Days, when his 
subjects aided and abetted the usurper, for then, and 
then only, do I consider Bonaparte as an usurper. 
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But what objection was then^ever made to the so 
much talked of i^ih article? Not even when Louis 
XVIII, Talleyt'aQd being then his Prirne Minister, 
by a simple Ordonnance dated the 24^h July i8i5, 
sent 34 persons into exile, who had taken part in the 
rebellion of the Hundred Days. The saving clause in 
the fburleenth article had not therefore remained a 
dead letter, although it be true that, in the case al- 
luded to, its operation was but temporary. The ob- 
jects of this coup d'elat of i8i5 were sent to different 
places till the Chambers decided on their fate ; but 
as the Chambers were not then sitting, and did not 
assemble for. six months afterwards, they had all 
that timeto remain iU; exile. 

But.why when the liberals enjoyed the majority in 
the Chambers dunng the Ministries of de Cazes and 
de Martignac, did they not insist on the abro- 
gation of this obnoxious article? They tliought it 
cPtRtr^iry to the spirit of the Charter, and after the 
R^yolution of i83o, obtained its abrogation. As 
aQy£nglishman, my own principles are decidedly 
averse to what the late Mr. Windham termed 
^^ a vigour beyond the law;" but I am writing on 
French affairs, — my object is to unmask the hypocrisy 
of iiie pseuda French liberals. 

r-Xhqre is, it must be admittied, a difference of opi- 
nion as to the amount of the power reserved to 
the Monarch by this i4th article of the Charter. It 
cannot be denied, however, that the provocations 
were great. Nay, after the Revolution of i83o, 
will it be believed that the enemies of King CharJes 
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were so unscrupuloi)^. cis tp boast that they had 
been acting a comedy (bt the last. 1 5 years? Who caa 
doubt the talents of French poHlicians for buffoonery ? 
But instead of iS, they might have said that the 
performances had lasted for ^o years. During that 
period) they had acted tragedy under Robespierre, oo^ 
inedy with the Directory, and melo-drame, farce, 
and paptoniime to Napoleon, At the head of the 
dramatis personw during the whole period must be 
placed the ex-Bishpp of Autun. Of the next perfor- 
mances the ^/•og/:tf/?27/ie has not yet appeared. 

And now let me ask the motive for this i5 years' 
comedy? VVas it that the friends of liberty endureii 
the humiliations they had experienced under Na-» 
poleon's Government? No such thing. What these 
Bonapartisls wanted was not liberty, but place and 
power, vvhigh they had enjoyed free from royalist 
competitors under their Imperial master. The French 
political leaders themselves admit that changes in Go-< 
vernment are but un guerre de places. It was 
an observation of Courtois, a Member of I he Conven- 
tion, who was appointed to make a report on the 
papers of Robespierre, after his death, ^^ that it was 
^' astonishing to see the number of adulatory letter^ 
^^ which had been addressed to that sanguinary mon-> 
/^ ster. But if the very devil, "adds the reporter, 
^' had places and pensions to bestow, he too would 
'^ also find ready worshippers." 

The most implacable hatred entertained towards the 
Bourbons originated in the partiality of that unfortunate 
family for England and EngHshmen. It is very natural 
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that Frenchmen should hale us for having driven them 
out jof the Peninsula, for having beaten them at Tou- 
louse, and having completed the conquest at Waterloo. 
What was still more galling to them was our mak- 
ing a captive of their idol. This was, no doubt^ a na- 
tural feeling. Nay, it is generally admitted that the 
predisposing causes to the Revolution of i83o could 
be traced much farther back than the ^^ ordonnances" 
which directly produced it. The Constitutionnel of 
the I itli September i83o says fairly enough ; — '^ On 
'^ commettrait une grave erreur si I'on imaginait que 
^^ les ordonnances du 25 juillet ont seules amene 
^^ Finsurrection : elles n'ont ete qu'une cause delermi-' 
^' nunte : elles ont eu pour resultat de faire eclater les 
^^ sentiraens qui depqis quinze ans couvaient dans tons 
'^ lescoeurs." 

Knowing therefore, as I did, that the revolutionists 
bf i83o were the bitterest enemies of England, how 
galling was it to see Englishmen make pilgrimages to 
Paris, with addresses of congratulation from political - 
societies on the establishment of the new order of 
things, applauding the downfall of tyranny^ and the 
triumph of freedom I Freedom indeed! I have no 
great opinion of that liberty of which Bonaparte's Ge- 
nerals were the acknowledged apostles, and the civil 
servants of a military despotism were the warmest ad- 
vocates. But anomalies and contradictions are now the 
order of the day. What can be said of the Political 
Unionists of Birmingham voting a silver medal to the 
aon of IVforshal Ney, and of their electing him an ho-^ 
norary member of their club ? Wliat^ in the named 
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Heaven, can there be in the political character oJF the 
Prince de la Moskowa to bring him in contact With 
an English democratical society? 

Soon after the Revolution of i83o, the enemies of 
the fallen dynasty made some very curious disclosures. 
The first was the publication of the statutes of the 
Society ^' Aide^toV and the ^' Comite Directeur,^^ 
which were published in a newspaper called ^'VA-- 
mi des Peuples^ on the 12th of September i83o, as 
appears by the following abstracts :— ^ 

"When it had pleased Providence to cause the fall of the 
** great captain^ who acted such a brilliant part in this world, 
^* we saw the mass of the Bonapartists courthig thfe alliance 
** of the liberals, the democrats, aftd the republicans; by 
" this union the opposition to the Government of the Bour- * 
" bons became formidable. It was then that a secret society 
" was established, which took its birth in Italy, which had its 
"ramifications all over Europe, and which made monarchs 
" tremble oh their thrones ! We mean the Carbonari, 

" The object of this society was the dethronement of the 
" Bourbons. Each member was obliged to provide himself 
" with a musket and thirty cartridges. The annual subscrip- 
" tions in money amounted to about two millions of francs, 
" which sum was placed at the disposal of the Comitd Direc- 
" ttur^X Paris. The committee was composed of 19 members, 
" seven of whom were Members of the Chamber of Deputies, 
" and three distinguished advocates." 

I shall now allude to another important revelation . 
It is a pamphlet written by Colonel Gauchais, 
who was implicated in the conspiracy of Greneral 
Berton^ and who made his escape from France. The 
Colonel gives an account of his having been at the 
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head of a plot^ which was organized at Saumur^ Bc'- 
ioviy La Rochelle, Strasburgh, and several other 
places. The plot was, however, detected; some of th^ 
chiefs were executed, ai?d others made their escape. 
The latler,^ to keep their hands in use, went to Spain 
to assist the revolutionists, of that couatry* Se- 
veral were made prisoners by the army under the 
command of the Duke d'Angoul^me, and* were taken 
to France, where they were tried and acquitted ! Sa 
much for the sanguinarj' spirit of the Bourboij Gor 
vernment ! 

In 1827, tlie Duke of Rovigo told me a curious story 
connected with General Berton's conspiracy. A dis- 
tinguished leader of the Republican party, whose 
name I cannot publish, not having the Duke's per- 
mission, advanced 12,^000 francs to the unfortunate 
Berton when he proceeded to Saumur in 1822, to 
place himself at the head of the rebellion. Five years 
afterwards this patriotic personage applied to one of 
the sons of the General for payment of the advances 
made to his father. M. de Riovigo advised the young 
man to refuse payment, but to offer to abide the de- 
cision of a court of law; he vvrote to the patriot to that 
effect, and there the matter rested. 

The Tribune of the aad of April i832 contains also 
a long account of the plots which had been hatched 
against the Bourbons by these liberal comediensy of 
which the following is au abstract: — 

'* On the return of that family, branded by its antecedent 
^' crimes, the patriots had determined never to enter into co- 
\' Tenant with, them, but, on the contrary, to rid the sacred 
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** soil of their odioas presence. After a struggle of fifteeh 
** years, success crowned the glorious enterprise. The op- 
'^ position to the Bourhons, which was composed of patriots, 
'^ liberals, and doctrinaires ^ was not unanimous. The patriots 
^* were represented in the Chamber of Deputies by General 
** Lafayette, Dupont de TEure, a judge, who was ap- 
*' pointed Minister of Justice at the revolution of i83o, 
*' Manuel, Corcelles, Koechlin, d'Argenson, General Tarayre, 
" Beausejour, Audry de Puyraveau, de Saint -Aignan, etc. 
** These courageous deputies were the authors or accom- 
^' plices of almost all the plots concocted against the Bour^ 
** bons from their return to France till their final banishment. 
*' Among those who were not members of the Chamber, but 
** who nevertheless acted in concert with them, were several 
^^ distinguished public writers, viz. Cauchois-Lemaire of the 
** ConstitiUiormel, and Chatelain of the Courrier Francois^ 
^^ advocates } many military men, among whom were Generals 
" Bertin, Bachelu, Semele, Dermoncourt, and Pajol^ Colonels 
*^ Caron, Fabvier, Brice, Pailhes, Sausset, Plauzeau, and Bail- 
" Ion; Schonen and Madier de Montjau, judges ! Merilhou, 
*^ B^renger, Barthe, Odilon-Barrot, Isambert, and Cabet, bar- 
*' risters, and Beranger, the celebrated chansonnier. To further 
" the plans of the patriots, secret societies were establidied in 
'^ every part of France. D'ArgensoU) Koechlin, Caron, Bertin, 
^^ Sausset, Gauchais, and others, were at the head of the con- 
** spiracies at Saumur, Befort, Cambrai, and several other 
** places. They all wanted General de Lafayette to head the 
^' conspiracy, but for a long time he hesitated about taking an 
^^ active part. At last he made up his mind to direct in person 
^^ the conspiracy at Befort, and he left Paris on the 25th of 
^^ December i8'ii, for that purpose; but, when near that 
'^ town, he was informed that the plot was discovered, and 
*^ the chiefs in prison; he therefore returned to Paris. 

** There was a party in the Chamber of Deputies who were 
^/ not accomplices in these plots, but were perfectly aware of 
*/.all that was going on. This party consisted of General Foy, 
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^^ Laffitte, Benjamth Constant, Stanislas Girardin, General G^- 
^' rard, and M. Bignon. 

' ^^ The doctrinaires were Hoyer CoUard^ I)upui> General S^- 
^* bastiani, Guizot, Baron Louis, Villemain, General Mathieu 
" Dumas, and Casimir Perier, who were not privy to the con- 
'* spiracies, but indirectly assisted the conspirators by their 
*' constant attacks on the Government. "' 

I believe I have produced facts sufficient to prove 
that the throne of Charles X tiati for some time beeii 
tottering — his ordbbnances crushed it. But the glo- 
rious revolution of i83o did not produce all the hap- 
piness that was eixpected from it. Those of the actors 
vrho obtained hicrative situations under the new ma- 
nagement allowed the performances to go on quietly; 
but such as could not' obtain engagements began to 
grumble — down to- the scene-shifters and candle- 
inuffers. And as to the audience^ — the sovereign — 
*^ the setters up and pullers down of kings," they, God 
help them, soon discovered the truth of Montaigne's 
observation : ^' Le' peuple est une bete que chacun 
fnonte a son tourP In others parts of the World, a 
revolution is considered a catastrophe, but in France 
it is regarded as a luxury. It is therefore a little 
Unreasonable for Frenchmen to grumble when they 
find the taxes increase, and that the new Govern- 
ment is not a cheap one. Evei'y class of people, es- 
pecially in Paris, has felt more or less, that the change 
6f the eldet for the younger branch has not produced 
the benefit expected fronr it : no wonder then that 
the ministries since the Revolution of i83o have not 
pleased the people, seeing that not the ministers alone; 
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but the monarchy they serve, owe their existence to 
an explosion of the popular will. 

The first administration, including the names of 
the Duke de Brofjlie, Count Mol6, and M. Guizot, 
refused either to lead or to follow the parly of the 
^^/7/o//t^<^/we/i^;" and in consequence, although men of 
undoubted talents, soon lost their popularity. It was 
only however a domestic ^' mouvement*^ to which 
they were opposed, for they did not scruple to interfere 
in ihe affairs of Spain, Belgium, and Germany. This 
doctrinaire ministry was succeeded by that of Messrs. 
Laffitte, Barthe, M^rilhou, and Montalivet, who were 
not so sternly opposed to the laissez alter of the Revo- 
lution. The change, however, did not prevent the 
riots which occurred on the trial of the Ministers of 
Charles X^ whose murder was loudly called for by 
the ci-'dei^ant supporters of the new Government. On 
that occasion, M. Montalivet behaved most gallantly 
in defending the prisoners against the mob. 

The new Ministry in its turn became unpopular, 
and had only a four mouths' existence, when* 
M. Casimir Perier became the head of the Cabinet, 
During his career, wliich was , fourteen months, 
there were also many emeutes; but it must be 
admitted that appearances were preserved of or- 
der and good Government. The cholera and anxie- 
ty, however, put an end to M. Perier. He was de- 
tested by his ^'^e/w/ adversaries j because he admitted 
that the Revolution of 1 83o was not based upon the 
principle of the ^^sovereignty of the people." And 
M. Royer Collard, in the oration he delivered at the 
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Minister's funeral declared what was true^ that M. Pe- 
rier '^ did not court the Revolution of i83o/' 

Soon after M. Perier's death, a new revolutionary 
era commenced by a coup d^etal on the part of the 
Government. Four of the Western Departments, 
had been, with little intermission, since the Revolu- 
tion of i83o, in a state of open hostility against the 
new Government. The liberals of the Chamber of 
Deputies, and their partisans in the newspapers, par- 
ticularly the Courrier Francais and the Consti" 
tiUionnely called vehemently on Ministers to put 
those departments in a $tate of siege, and so to place 
their inhabitants in effect beyond the pale of the 
law. This liberal demand was complied with ; but 
the editors of the Paris journals did not suppose 
that ministers would dare to treat the Parisians with 
as much severity as they did the Vendeans. At the 
funeral of General Lamarque, on the 5tli June i83a, 
^' f^ive la Republique! vwe Napoleon II! and vive 
la liberie ! " were shauted by thousands. Red flags, 
the symbol of anarchy during the reign of terror, were 
openly displayed by men on foot and on horseback. 
The people, the military, and the National Guards 
were killing each other as fast as they could. This 
carnage commenced on the evening of the 5th, and 
continued till 4 o'clock, the following afternoon, 
when tranquillity was generally restored. On the 
6th, early in the morning, police agents and soldiers 
entered the printing-offices of the Tfihuney a libera), 
the Courrier de F Europe, and la Quotidienne ^ 
royalist newspapers, and, before the papei* 
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printed, seized the types, broke the presses, and cora- 
niitted ever}' kind of devastation, arresting the edi-^ 
tors, compositors^ pressmen, and, in short, every one 
♦hey met with. M. B^rard, editor of the Cancans^ 
was sent to prison, handcuffed, chained to a common 
tliief. So much for the liberty of the press, and 
for the security of newspaper property under A 
Charter, which says— -^^ All Frenchmen have the 
^^ right to publish and print their opinions; the 
f ^ censorship is for ever abolished/' 

But a still greater outrage was reserved for the 
gentlemen of the French press. It has already beeil 
slated that order w^as restored on the 6th; to the 
great astonishment of every one, however, excepting 
those who are acquainted with the freaks of Bona-- 
pariean -liberty, a royal ordonnance appeared in the 
Monifeur of the 7th, declaring Paris in a state of siege ! 
On the 8lh, a circular was published by Marshal 
Soult, the Minister at War, to the Generals of all the 
districts which had been declared in a state of siege, 
informing them that the military were to take cog- 
nizance of such political cases, as had till then be- 
longed to the domain of the civil courts; and with 
respect to the offencies of the press, he thus expresses 
himself : — " Common and ordinary cases of libel (sim^ 
pies delilsj are to be sent to the usual tribunals, but 
the writers of publications which tend to exqite revolt, 
or to disturb public tranquillity, are to be tried by 
a council of war." And, pray, who is to decide here 
the question of iendencj? — whether a libel be an or- 
dinary delinquency to be tried. by a civil court, or a 
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serious political oH^nce to be tried by a court martial? 
Surely a military man is not the most competent to 
make such nice technical distinclions^ although he 
may chance to be an able professor of the canon law! 

But in all this extraordinary proceeding, the un- 
constitutional acts of some of the judges are perhaps 
the most to be deplored. The very day on which the 
royal ordonnance*appeared declaring Paris in a slate of 
siege, a special sitting of the Cour Rojale was held for 
the purpose of deciding on a hypothetical case sub- 
mitted to them by M. Persil, the Procurew-generaL 
The question proposed was, whether the civil courts 
were competent to take cognizance of the political tran- 
sactions {Jaits politiques) which had occurred in Paris 
during the 5th and 6th of June. The court decided in 
the negative, declaring that the royal ordonnance was 
to have a retroactive effect^ and that the proceedings 
which led to the state of siege were to fall within the 
domain of the councils of war. 

Now, what are we to think of this liberal M. Persil? 
The learned gentleman was one of the managers of 
the trial of the ex-ministers of Charles X, in 
the course of which he was particularly severe on 
the conduct of the prisoners for having declared 
Paris in a stale of siege. " Thus," said he, ^^ was the 
first city in France, the capital of the first of empires, 
put out of the pale of the law^ a million of people 
were to seek protection from military authority; the 
judges were deprived of their influence and authority; 
ihe lives, the forlunes, and the honour of citizens wiere 
transferred lo councils of war." 
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Should the present miDislers ever happen to be 
placed in a similar situation to those of Charles X, 
who knows but that this M. Persii might conduct 
the prosecution^ and make them the same reproaches! 

'' Mutato nomine de te/* 

Many individuals felt indignant at this coup^d'etat, 
but in general the people of Paris, having witnessed 
so many similar events since 1789^ were tolerably 
indifferent about it. With the exception of those of 
Charles X, they were all^ be it observed^ performed 
by liberals for the furtherance of their views, as, 
for instaace, that of the 3ist of May 179^, when 
some of the best blood of France was spilt — the 
Girontlins.-^— Then the i3th of f^emlenUaire^ when 
Bonaparte commanded for the Convention against 
the armed sections of Paris.— Then the i8th Fruc- 
lidory when the Directory, without even the form 
of trial, sent two of its own body , a great many 
members of the Legislature,_ newspaper Editors, 
printers, etc., to Cayenne. — Then again the i8th 
Brunmirey achieved by Napoleon. Thus Coups^ 
d'etat are no novelty in France, nor does it appear 
that the liberals would have objected to the last, had 
it been directed solely against the adherents of the 
Bourbons. 

To prove the indifference of the Parisians to all 
such matters, three days after the great event 
of the 7th of June, the military and the National 
Guards were reviewed by the King; he was every 
where received with acclamations j the ladies, from 
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their balconies^ cheered him as he passed^, and the 
people — the sovereign people ^^ clapped their c' apped 
^/ hands^ and waved their greasy night-caps.'' 

Thus all went off quietly : no resistance was offered 
to the ordonnances. Soult knew the follcs he had to 
deal with ; and they, in their turn, knew him, as one 
of the school of Napoleon, and not a man to be trifled 
with. I too have known them for upwards of thirty 
years^ ^^ et intus et in cute noi^i. " All I am surprised 
at is that Merlin's well known ^' lot des suspects^^ was 
not revived, or that by a royal ordonnance a number 
of state prisons were not erected, as was done by Nape** 
leon in 1810. The patriotic deputies, when they esta- 
blished a provisional Government in July, were sup- 
posed fo have acted conscientiously. They were 
determined to drive away a king who had violated 
the compact between the crown and the people, as 
we did in England with our James II. The or- 
donnance of the 7th of June was but an alter idem 
of those of Charles X^, but the patriotic deputies on 
the latter occasion acted more coolly; indeed the 
weather was not so hot in June 183*2 as it was in 
July i83o. Those who had obtained places under 
the new Government thought the late ordonnance 
constitutional, — the ministers of Charles X. thought 
their's even legal. The disinterested patriots who^ 
are yet unprovided for made no stir : one had a 
migraine J went to bed, and took camomile; another 
had an indigestion, kept his room, and took tisane; 
a third having over-exerted himself at the close of 
the session, his lungs became affected — it was there^' 
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fbre natural enough that he should go into the 
country to take ass's niHk ! Such at least in sober 
seriousness were the reasons assigned Ibr this un- 
wonted instance of discretion. Three liberals of 
the first water, against whom warrants were issued, 
Messrs. Cabet, Laboissi^re and Garnier Pagis, all 
members of the Chamber of Deputies and ot^donnd" 
teurs of the funeral of general Lamarque, kept >Mit>of 
the way till the siege was taken off, when they sur- 
rendered to the civil magistrates : 

** The better part of valour is discretion. " 

An attempt was made, under pretence x>f an old law 
of 1674? to make spies of the surgeons, by ordering 
them to give notice to the police of the patients they 
attended for recent wounds. To their honour be it 
said, the surgeons resisted this mandate, and the legal 
authorities did not venture to enforce it. 

Even the proprietors of the puppet-shows were 
Ordered to send a programme of their exhibitions to 
the police. This collision between a coup-<l*etatj 
and a coup de theatre is also sanctioned by some an- 
tiquarian dogma. I cannot blame the police for hav- 
ing an eye upon Punch, as the comediens proved such 
dangerous enemies of the Government of Charles X. 
I did not hear that the police applied to the clergy to 
enforce the Gth article of the Concordat^ signed 
in 1802 between the Pope and Bonaparte, which 
provides that *' if, in his diocese or parish, or else- 
'^ where, a priest should discover any thing g»ing 
'^ forward to the prejudice of the state, he must 
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^' immediately communicate all such information to 
'^ the Government ! " In those days a person who held 
a high situation in the police^ and who had ibr- 
nierly been a priest at Grenoble, dressed himself up 
in canonicals, and visited the state prisoners to re^ 
ceive their confessions. Thi« is rather more than 
would now be permitted. The police respects the 
confessional, although they make no bones of sending 
spies into the chambers of the sick. 
, At the two courts-martial convoked at Paris, ten 
persons were tried, and one of them was a female. 
Who ever heard before of a woman being tried by a 
court-piartial ? Three were condemned to death, and 
others to transportation and imprisonment. Almost 
all those brought to trial were the " heroes of July! " 
. — ^Well might they exclaim when they recognized 
the red-bordered blue ribbon at the button hole of 
their prosecutor, ^^Et< tUy Brute I '^ That was indeed 
the unkindest cut of all. Were '^the knights" to 
blame that they did not succeed on the second occa- 
sion? It was they who began the riots of July, which, 
because they succeeded and ended in a revolution, 
were called "the three glorious days." The late 
disturbances were but an echo of the others; the 
riots of July called " the three glorious days' suc- 
ceeded, and ended in a revolution. The riots in 
June, in consequence of their failure, are called " t' e 
two inglorious days," and the rioters insteaci of being 
decorated with ribbons, are sent to the galleys. 

" But treason ne'er succeeds : Pray, what's the reason? 
^' If it succeeds,, why, none dare call it treason." 
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As all tribunals both civil and military are subject 
to the Court of Cassation, of course the first person 
condemned to death by the court-martial availed 
himself of the right of appeal. The Court of Cassa- 
tion did their duly, declaring the incompetency of 
courts-martial to try persons not of the military pro- 
fession; and on the following day, the siege of Paris 
was raised ! 

It is generally admitted that ministers violated the 
Charter; but they say, and that too most pertina- 
ciously, that they have not done so ; consequently, if 
nullifying tliose articles of the Charier which I have 
enumerated are not unconstitutional, then let me ask, 
oh what principle df ji^ti^e or 6({uity dan M. de Po- 
lignacand his colleagues be still kept in confinenient? 
The ministers of Charles X were condemned for 
having violated the Charter, and those of Louis-Phi- 
lippe, who have done the same, are to come off tri- 
umphantly! The fact is, the Government of i83o had 
no right to try the ex-ministers of Charles X; they 
were accused of violating two articles in theCiharter, 
viz. the laws of the election and of the press — whereas 
their accusers drove away the King, and accomplished 
a revolution. Our wholesome English law maxim 
is, *^ that every prosecutor must comeintoCourt with 
*^ clean hands." Nay, at the moment I am now 
writing (3rd of July), a circular from M. Barthe^ 
minister of justice, addressed to the law-officers of 
the crown, has been published in the Paris papers, 
complaining ^' of the licentiousness of the press, and 
calling upon them to be vigilant, and commence pro- 
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secutioas agaiust tliose who attack' the Ghartet*.^ This 
was one of the principal grievances eomplained oir 
in the report of the ministers to Charles. X, which 
preceded the fatal ordonnances. 

I cannot blame a Government for defending itself 
when attacked. The French are proverbially difficult 
to manage. If the late ordonnance had been promul-* 
gated during the riots while the streets were blocked 
up by barricades, and the city in the hands of the niob^ 
the ministers might have justified themselves on the 
plea of necessity. If we except the periods when Louift 
XI, cardinal Richelieu, and Napoleon ruled France^ 
the country has constantly been exposed toconvulsion. 
And (br the welfare of a country in which I have long 
resided, sometimes not unhappily, I fear that no go* 
vernment will ever be able to maintain itself long. A 
late noble foreign secretary, who was formerly employe 
ed in a high diplomatic capacity on the continent, may 
recollect what Fouch^said to him at Paris in i8i4i ^s 
to the instability of all governments in France, and 
the probability that in less than twenty years the 
country would split itself into twenty Republics. 

The fact is, the only idea Frenchmen have of li- 
berty is, to upset the existing Government — no matter 
what follows; they have always said, and still say, 
that they know very well what they don't like, 
though not quite agreed about what thiey do. As soon 
as a Government is changed, they inslantly cry for 
war. Immediately after the revolution of i83o, and 
before the Government was tolerably settled, they 
said : " We must destroy the treaties of 181 5." 
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To-day they want the limit of the Rhine ; lo-inorrow 
the Vistula. — If the new Government hesitates to 
comply with their ravings, then plots^ conspiracies^ 
and emcutes are the order of the day ! To such a 
state of things is France reduced. Liberty they care 
not a jot about, or rather they J)ave no practical idea of 
its meaning; always mixing up the grossest despotism 
with the sacred name of liberty. Take, as an instance^ 
the coinage of a certain period of modern French his- 
tory, exhibiting^ on one side a well known effigy with 
theJegend ^^ Napoleon Empeieury^ and on the other 
a wreath of laurel, with the somewhat incongruous 
inscription ^* Republique Francaise! " If any body 
doubt the fact, let him apply to my publisher, Mr. 
Hatchard. 

The cause of the turbulence of the present French 
generation is, that every, man, nay every half-educated 
youngster, thinks himself as qualified as a Jeremy 
Bentham to become a manufacturer of constitutions. 
Of course this description of persons, no matter of 
what country, are always desirous of change. The 
great Frederic judged well of their character when 
he said, that if he were disposed to punish any of 
hi& provinces, he would send a reformer to govern 
them. And what have these late changes in France 
led to? I think the question is fairly answered 'by 
the following epitaph on a tomb stone of one of ^ the 
** heroes of July^ " 

<( passant! V a dire a L'EVROPE 

» QUE NOUS 80MME8 HOSTS 
» POUB ENRICHIR UNE GENTAINE 1>E PIED8-PLATS. » 
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-Const Hatiomieiof the 8th July i.83a goes even further 
than his ministerial contemporary ; he caUs upon the 
Germans to follow in the wake of the heroes of July, 
and tell them that in that case they may reckon on 
the assistance and protection of France I ^^ Aye> such 
^^ protection as vultures give to lambs-— covering and 
^^ devouring them ! " 

■ No! no! ^^ Peuple modeled yoo would hunt the 
Poles about, . like wild beasts, send them to Africa 
for protection! — and then call on the Germans to re* 
volt ! I tell you, they will do no such thing. The 
shades of Palm, of Hofer, and other German victims of 
military despotism, forbid so monstrous an alliance. 
Where is Arndt? where Oken? where Jahn? where 
^hlegel ? and the other chiefs of the Tugend BtmA? 
You, Germans, have not forgotten my exertions in 
i8i 3 to put down the despotism of Bonaparte in Grei^ 
many, and now I tell you that the chief leaders of 
the revolutionists of July are deeply imbued with 
his arbitrary doctrines^ and have been bred in his 
school. 

A great deal hirs been said about the policy and 
expediency oi forming a close connexion betwixt the 
Governments of England and Finance. If. the latter 
could be consolidated, there would be no objection to 
such an alliance, but that is more than doubtful. At 
all events, if Louis-Philippe wishes to give a pledge of 
liis good-will towards England, he should once for all 
rid himself of the Buonapqrtean clique by whom he 
is perpetually surrounded. His- sincerity must ever 
be exposed to doubt and suspicion as long as his a^so- 
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ckiies are chosen from among the bhler^t enemies 
of England. 

It wHI not be inferred, I hope, from what I have 
now written, that I am averse to reform, or even to 
revolution, where and when necessary. It does not 
follow that, because I wrote in favour of the revolu- 
tion of Poland, when struggling for freedom un- 
der the banners of Kosciusko^ or because I admired 
ihe first principles of the French revolution of 1789, 
I must approve of all the horrors and incongruities 
that followed. In my various, publications, ** Tl e 
" Crimes of Cabinets, " — ^* The Secret History of the 
"Cabinet of Bonaparte,'* — "Conduct of France 
" towards America, " — " Observations on Mr. Can- 
" ning's appointment to the Blinistry in 182a/'' and 
in my weekly journal the Anth-galUcan Monitor^ 
'Which I edited for fourteen years, I challenge any one 
to produce a line in favour of despotism. 

In September i8i4, I published in that journal a 
letter addressed to Lord Castlereagh previous to his 
LordshipV going to the Cangress which was tobe heM 
at Vienna, in which I strongly ui^ed the necesity 
of re-establishing the kingdom of Poland, and that 
the sovereign should not be a Russian but the Polish 
Prince Adam Czartorinsky, the very noblen^an who 
since became the chief of the late Government of that 
unfortunate counti'y. My letter was reprinted in the 
pamphlet I wrote on Mr. Canning's coming into the 
Cabinet in 1822, and in that publication I pointed 
out the discontents and insurrections that would in- 
fallibly ensue in Belgium, Italy, Poland and Ger^ 
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many, arising; out of the ill-digested acts of the con- 
gress of Vienna. 

If I wrote in harsh terras against Napoleon, it 
was not against the man, but a<^ainst his military 
despotism. I received favours and kindness from 
him personally, but that was no reason I should 
approve of all his arbitrary acts (i). 

I intended to add to the present volume the state 
of literature in France, the drama, etc.; but these 
matters I must leave for the next. In this, how- 
ever, I have given as a Postscript the rights of dra- 



(i) I must here say a word respecting a spurious translation of my 
Secret History of the Cabinet of Bonaparte, which first appeared in 
Paris after the restoration in i8i4- In that translation abuse was 
heaped on persons whom I spoke well of in tlie original, and 
was represented as having abused the French nation en masse. The 
following extract from the original, published in London in 1810, 
page 4i8 of the 6th edition, is the best reply I can make to such a 
monstrous and illiberal charge : — ^* I have lived long enoagh in France 
^* to have become acquainted with the character of the people of that 
*^ country. I have been in habits of intiniacy with persons of every 
'* way of thinking, and of every creed; and, upon the whole, I must 
'' say, that I have not found Frenchmen less susceptible of friendship* 
^ than other nations. I have kno^ni many respectable characters in 
'^ that country, both male and female. If the French people were 
'* as bad as vulgar opinion represents them, tliey would, in conse- 
" quenceof the wickedness of their various Governments since the 
" fe^olution, be vicious indeed. It is true, that the French people 
*' nrelSger, but th6y have a great deal of sensibihty and kindness 
''in their composition. A distinction should be made between 
** Napoleon the Corsican and the people of France." 

Still further to free myself from these inipiUalions, I caused letters 
to be inserted in all the Paris papers in i8i4 and iu 1819, complaining 
of the unhandsome manner in which' my work had been garbled. 
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matic authorship in France^ in consequence of a 
recent discussion on the subject in the House of 
Commons. 

Since I commenced this work, there have been 
three changes of ministers under one dynasty — then 
a revolution — and three changes of ministers under 
another ; and as every ministry makci some alterations 
in the machinery of Government, there is no saying 
what changes may take place before the additional 
matter can be prepared for the pre.-s. Let me therefore 
hasten the present volume out of hand, lest I find 
myself in the situation of the Barber in Martial, 
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Tonsor dum circuit ora Luperci^ 



** Expungitque genas, altera barba suhit/' 
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STATISTICS OP PRANCE. 



This colossal empire ot FrAnce, fbundec) in a great 
degree by Napoleon Bonaparte, met the satire fate with 
those kingdoms which were conquered by Alexiander and 
Charlemagne — An awful lesson to military conquerors ! 

On the restoration of the Bourbon Family to the 
throne in i8i4> by virtue of a solemn treaty entered into 
between Louis XVIII atid the allied powers of England, 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria, France was restricted to her 
ancient limits. 

That kingdom is ai present divided into 21 military 
divisions, each commanded by a general officer, and 
consists of 86 departments, the names of which will be 
hereafter specified, with their chefs-lieux or capital towns. 
These departments are subdivided into 36i& an'ondisse- 
ments or districts, 2,84^ cantons^ and 39,38i communes. 

The magistrature of each department is vested in a 
prefect, that of the arrondissements is under the autho- 
rity of a souS'prefetf and the cantons under that o( ajuge 

I 
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de paix; the affairs of the communes are subjected U> the 
administration of a mayor and his adjoints. 

The particular attril)utes of these functionaries, who 
areall appointed by the King, will be explained hereafter. 

The Grovernment of France is a Constitutional Monai^ 
chy ; and consists of the Kiifo^ as supreme ; a Chamber 
of PeerSy whose tides are in most cases hereditary; 
and a Chamber of Deputies, chosen in the different de- 
partmenlS V ^^^ providing a definite number fixed by 
law. It is true that the population of the empire under 
Napoleon's government exceeded 5o millions of souls ; it 
is no less a £act that under the ancien regime France 
never contained more than 24 millions of inhabitants ; 
whereas it appears by the census of 1826, that her popu- 
lation then exceeded 32 millions. It is therefore a rational 
induction that so astonishing an increase as nine millions, 
in a term of 34 years, is to be attributed to the amelio- 
rated condition of all her middle and labouring classes 
during that period, particularly when we take into con- 
sideration the immense loss of lives resulting from 25 
years of civil and foreign wars. 

On taking possession , of the throne of his ancestor^ 
in 18149 Louis XVIII granted his subjects the celebrated 
Charter, which fixes the basis of the Constitutional and 
Repr^esentative Government of FTance. 

By this invaluable grant, it was enacted that all Frcinch-^ 
men, either by birth br by naturalisation^ should be con- 
sidered equal in ^he eye of the law : That the Roman Ca-^ 
tholic and Apostolic faith should be the established reli- 
gion of the State ; but that all other communions should 
be tolerated and protected: That all persons, what-* 
ever their religious ftiith, should be admissible to all civil 
and military offices : That the person of the King should 
be held sacred and inviolable ; but that hiis Minist^r^skould 
be responsible for all acts t>f their administration. 

The King is the supreme head of the executive power, 
and can .grant pardo^ns and commute punishments by his 
own authority, He can declare war ayid make peace. )fe 
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commattds the land and tiaval forces ; forms treaties of 
alliance and eoii&mei^e ; nominates his Mini^ters^ An^as^ 
sadors, and all oth^ public fanetionaries ; aasemblea, pro* 
rogues^ and disaolyes the Chamber of Depaties: in tk« 
latter case, a new Chamber must be formed withidp three 
months after its dissolution. He has the power to issue 
Ordonnances (similar to theOrders in Council iuEng^land^ 
and regulations for the benefit and security of the State. 
The King always presides at his Cabinet Council or Con^ 
sell des Mnistres, which is held twice every week. Vm 
is the bead of the Council of State ; but when he does not 
preside (and he seldom does), the Minister 4)f Justice fills 
the chair. 

The King has power to create an ualimited number of 
Peers, either for life only, or he can render their peerages 
hereditary ; but these are without any exemption from 
taxes, or other contributions required by the State. 

The legislative power is exercised by the King, con^ 
jointly with the Chamber of Peers andT the Chamber of 
Deputies. All laws emanate from the King, by whose 
order the Minister lays his proposition, cbW^A projet de 
ioi, before the two Chambers for their assent, excepting 
when a new tax or impost is to be proposed, in which 
case it is laid in the first instance before the Chamber of 
Deputies* 

Every new law must be publicly discussed And voted 
by the majority of each of the Chambers, bat the sanc- 
tion of the King is absolutely necessary before any law 
can be promulgated as an act of the Legislature. 

The revenue of the King was fixed at the Restoration, 
by the budget of 18147 at 1 5, 5 10, 000 fran(5S per annum, 
and a further grant was made for the other bratiches of the 
Royal Family of four millions a-^year. But by the budget 
of 1816 the income of the King was augmented to 3o 
millions : the grant for the other branches of the Royal 
Family remained unaltered. 

At the demise of Louis XVIII, however, a considerable 
alteration took place in the royal revenues; (he income of 

t.. 
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Charles X was fixed at a5 millions per annum, and that 
of the other branches of the Royal Family was increased 
to seven millions a-year ; inaking) upon thewhole, a dear 
reduction of two millions per annum. The King has also 
certain domains and forests, which produce a consider- 
able revenue, the nett amount of which is supposed to be 
about eight millions. 

Although, at the first view, the income of the King 
may appear large, yet it will perhaps not be deemed so, 
when we take into consideration the great number of per- 
sons and the various establishments he supports, viz. : — A 
grant of eight millions a-year In pensions — ^an act of pure 
royal munificence, and principally bestowed on the vic- 
tims of the Revolution ; the extra pay to four compa- 
nies of gardes du corps (consisting of i5o men each), all 
receiving officers' pay, as they have all various rank in the 
line, for which they are paid by the War Department. 
The Household, as it is designated, includes the following 
appointments : — 

Lord Steward {Grand-Maitre) : this office was fr. 

held by the late Due de Bourbon . . . 14^9 <>oo 

I Maltre d*H6tel 4^,000 

4 Chamberlains of the Household . . . • 4^i<>o<> 

9 Stewards 72,000 

4 Under Stewards . • . . . . • . . ao,ooo 

4 Cooks ia,ooo 

Chief Purveyor of Fish 3,ooo 

10 Assistants 20,000 

Wine 172,000 

Kitchen consumption 585,ooo 

Charcoal 65,ooo 

Etc., etc., making a sum total of . . . 1^697,700 
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The following are io iUe department of the King*s 
Chamberlain : — 

fr. 

Grand Chamberlaii^ ^ , lOo, poo 

4 First Gentlemen of the Bed-^chamber . . 160,000 
32 Gentlemen of the Bed-chamber .... 192,000 

5 Vale/5 de Chambre ........ 60,000. 

16 ordinary ditto . ; ; ...... 72,000 

2 Barbers . • • ^ . . ^ . ^ ^^ . 5,ooo 

1 Director of the Fetes and Theatres . . . 6,000 

1 Ballet-master of the Court 6,000 

£ii;penses attending theatrical representations 

at Court • . . 12,000 

Presents given by order of the King . . . 3o,ook|Q 

Besides minor expenses, making a sum total o£ 988,000 



«9a 



ROYAL PALACES, 

VERSAILLES AND TRIADTOIf. 

The Governor ....,.;... 20,000 

With divers expenses, etc., etc. .... 4.3,60a 

FOXfTAIirEBLEAC. 

The Grovernor ...... ,^ 1 5, 000 

With divers Other expensi^ . . • ., . . . 66,100 

i^oyvRE, 

Governor, i5,.ooo fr.: with other expense^ v . /P^65p 

RAMBOUILLET. 

Governor, i5,ooofr. : with other expenses . . ^Sy^oo 

COMPIEG^E. 

Governor, 1 5,000 fr. : vvith other expenses. . . 67,200 

ST. -GERMAIN. 

Goverftor, 10,000 fr. : with other expenses . 18,90a 
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STRASBOURG. 

Crovernor, 10,000 fr. : total v a4»4^ 

PAU. 

■ • * * 

Governor, 1 0^000 fir. : total • nSy-Soo 

BORDEAUX. 

lateiidant, 8,000 fr. : total ...... 18,009 

ST.-CLOUD^ 

Governor, 1 5,000 fr.: total 7(^,000 

i 
• • • • • * 

iLTS^E-BOURBOITf 

Adjutant, 1,800 fr. : total sig^ooo 

TUILERIES. 

Gov^nor, ao,ooo fr. : total 267,680 

MEUDON. 

Governor, i5,ooo |r. : total . . 29,000 
Salaries, wood, etc 809,000 

MUSIC. 

2 Superintendants, 6,000 fr. each ; 7 violin 

players, 2,4oo fr. each ; etCr, etc. : total . 240,400 

W^ARDROBE. 

Grand Master, 4^1^00 f^* 9 Chamberlain, 
100,000 fr. ; purchases of wearing-appa- 
rel, etc. \ making a total of . . . . . 182,575 

MEDICAL ESTABLISHMENT. 

First Physician, 20,000 fr. ; second Physician, 
12,000 fr. ; with physicians, surgeons, 
apothecaf'ies, etc., etc. : psii^king a total 
of 176,000 

STABLES. 

Expenses for Master of the Horse, horses, 

stabling, etc., etc 2,066,217 
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PRIVATE CHAPEL. 

» • . . 

Grand Almoner j» 100,000 fr* > wilh confessor^, 
clerks, and divers expenses: making a s,iua 
, total of . . . . . . . . ^ , . 693,909 

One hundred and fifty thousand francs were paid an"" 
nually in pensions to superannuatedarlists} also the heavy 
expenses attending the support of the magnificent porce^ 
lain manufactory at Sevres; the manufactory of la})estry 
q( the Gobelins at Paris and at Beauvais ; alt the ex- 
penses iojcumhent oa the Garde Meublej where the Crovpii 
Jewels a^vA Roy a] Insignia ai?e.kept; the expense of ooimng . 
luedals ; the Museum of Painting and Sculpture at Paris; 
•the two latter eatablishments alone amount to nearly three 
million of franco a^year. His^Majesty also allowed 8o,ooo 
francs a-year to the Italian Opera^ and 43,ooo francs lo 
an iAstitutioA for the enaourageinent of Sacred Music, 
lately established in Paris. 

When we consider, in addition to all these di^i^rse- 
menta, the magnificent manner i^ which the French 
Court was conducted, and the liberality with which the 
King was always ready t9 aid his distressed subjects, who, 
from various circumstances, were suddenly involved in 
misfortune, the revenue of his Majesty appears hardly 
commensurate with such unbounded munificence. . Bc^ 
sides, all that the J^ing received was not hoarded up; 
every sou he received was. expended ; and the stropges^ 
proof of this assertion is, that when Charles X wa^ 
driven from his throne, the persons who seized the reins 
of government advanced Him 600,000 francs to defray the 
expenses of his journey from Rambouillet to England ! 

Even before the Revolution, when the necessaries of 
life were only half the expense they are at the present 
day, and when the Monarch had no faithful follow;ers 
in exile to reward for their fidelity, the allowance to the 
Royal Family far exceeded 3o million of francs a year. 

The management of the King's Household was, until 
lately, under the control of a Minis ire de la Maison du 
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Hoi, who was also a Cabinet Minister j previous, how- 
ever, to the Revolution of i83o, the title of the head of 
this department was changed to that of Intendant Ginc^ 
r(dy without a seat in the Cabinet. This is the only Mi- 
nistry whose accounts are not submitted to the Audit Of- 
fice; consequently, the exact receipts and disbursements 
are npt publicly known. 

THE CHAMBER OF PEERS, 

This essential branch of the Legislature is presided by 
the Chancellor of France, and in his absence by a Peer 
nominated by the King. This Chanrber is convoked by 
his Majesty at the same time as the Chamber of Deputies, 
and the session of one commences and finishes with that* 
of the other. No meeting of the Chamber of Peers can 
take place but by an express order from the King, nor can 
it sit when the Chamber of Deputies is not assembled : 
its sittings aresecret. 

A Peer of France may be admitted iuto the Chamber of 
Peers at the age of five-and-twenty, but can exercise no 
prerogative until he has completed his thirtieth year. 
Members of the Royal Family and Princes of the Blood 
are Peers by birth, but they have no vote till they have 
completed the age of five-and-twenty. Princes of the 
Blood cannot sit in this Chamber without an order from 
the King^ communicated by a message to the Chamber at 
the commencement of each session^ without v^hich fior- 
mality, all deliberations of the Chamber held in their 
presence are deemed null and void. 

At the commencement of each session, every Peer re^ 
ceives a letter from the King to attend the Chamber, with- 
out which authority, he may be refused admittance by the 
, Usher of the Chamber. 

This Chamber takes cognizance of all crimes of high 
treason, and all attempts against the security and peace of 
the State, in which case it is convened as a High Court of 
Justice, by a special summons from the King^ as in the 
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cases of Marshal Ney, and Louvel the assassin of the Duke 
of Berry. 

No Peer can in any case he arrested hut hy the authority 
of the Ghamher ; hy which alone he can be judged in cri- 
minal cases. Of the Ecclesiastical Peers, Cardinals have the 
title of Dukes; Archbishops and Bishops that of Counts. 
The titles of the Lay-Peers are Dukes,. Marquises, Counts, 
Viscounts, and Bnrons, whose eldest son$ take the title next 
in rank to their father, and the younger sons the neit ii^i 
rank to the eldest brother. The sons of Barons bear the 
tiile of Chevalier. The number of Peers in 1 826 was only 
2i4> but was increased in 1827 to 290. 

By an ordonnance of Louis XVIII, in 1817, nopersdu 
could become a Peer of France if he had not established a' 
majorat {i) by the authority of the King^ under letters* 
patent of the Great Seal ; to establish which, a demand 
was first to be made to the Garde des Sceaux, Minister of 
Justice. Those Peers of the present Chamber who formed 
part of the late Imperial Senate are paid 24,000 francs 
annually, but many of these are not hereditary. Some of 
the Peers who were created by the King received pensions 
from 12 to 1 5,000 francs. Two millions appear in the 
annual budget to defray the house expenses of this Cham- 
ber ; but, independent of that sum, the Peers* pensions are 
paid out of the fund called Pensions Civiles. Many Peers 

(i) The majorats were first established in 1808 by Napoleon,' 
who was desirous of forming a nobility of his own. 

A majorat requires the possession of lauded estates, or funded pro- 
perty so destined that a faibcr cannot grant them to his eldest sou to 
the detriment of his other qhildren. He cannot disinherit a child from 
private pique, as in England. 

A parent may confer a majorat on his eldest son ( if he have only 
two children ), not exceeding one half of his fortune, which quota 
must consist in uniucumhered landed property or in money, in the 
public funds. 

If he haye three children, a parent may ^etile one third of his pro* 
perty on his eldest son as a majorat, and one fourth if he hnye four 
children ;, aud a like proportion according to ihenuuiber of children 
he may haTc at the time he makes the settlement of a majorat qu his 
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of the ancien regim^p lui wdi as Kime of those €if modern 
creation^ possess a larger revenue than the minimam re- 
cfuired by law> aud do not receive any gratuity from 
Qovernment. On the ist December, 1 83 1 , the amoant of 
the pensions payable to the Peers was . • ^3a8, 5oo fr. 

From this sum was deducted : 

lat^ The pensions of those Peers 
who had been created by Charles 
X,^ 9Lnd those who lost their 
vank by their refusal to take the 
oath of allegiapce to the present 
Grovernment 47'y^^^ 

%4- The pension of the Marquis ^ 689, 5oo fr. 
de Dreux Br^ze, which he has re- 
signed 6,ooo| 

3d* Another pension, the titular 
of wUch has refused to receive it 
provisionally la^ooo 

4lh« The extinctions to take 
place in i83a, estimated at . . 200,000 



1,639,000 
To thishalance there falls to be added cer- 
tain pensions to the widows of Peers . 1 5,oo6 

' . 1 ■ 

Total 1,654,00a fr. 



eldest. The majorat does not, however, exclude the eldest son from shar- 
ing with the other children at the death of the father. If /however, f he 
Either should have more children after conferring a majorat, either bjr 
kis first ar even bj a second marriage, the eldest son possessing a ma- 
jorat is bound to make up any deficiency to complete the equal dis- 
tributkm of property to each child, in the event of the demise of the 
lather. For instance, a person possessed of 100,000 francs, nett in- 
eome, may confer during his lifetime, if he have only two cti^dren^ 
5o,ooo francs as a majorat on his eldest son ; but if he should, after 
this traasfer, have two more children, the eldest must hold himself 
responsible to refund, if necessary, a sum equal to the amount rq- 
quired, to give an equal portion to each of the children at the demise 
of the father, to be paid on each of the younger children coming of 
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I'he Cliancellbrof France^ though not a Peer, received 
however^ as President of the Chamber of Peers, an annual 
salary of 100,000 francs. Since the Revolution of i83o 
the Chancellorship has been abolished ; a Speaker or Pre- 
sident is now appointed by the Chamber, or rather by 
those Peers who were suffered to remain by the Chamber 
of Deputies*, the latter having thought proper to un^peer 
all those created by Charles X. 

THE CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES. 

This assembly, as we have already observed, is com- 
posed of persons chosen from among the 86 departments. 
In 1 8 16, this Chamber consisted of only a 58 members, 
who were elected for five years only. But by the then ex- 
isting law, one fifth of that number was renewed every 
year ; which was effected by forming five equal series of 
departments, each series containing one fifth of the whole 
number of Deputies. In 181 ^, the first of these series to 
be renewed was determined by casting lots, and the other 
four were annually renewed in numerical order, until the 
entire Chamber was changed in 1821. At this epocli 
a new law was passed with regard to the representation, 
and it was determined to add 172 new Deputies to the 
Chamber, who were chosen by the Departmental Elec- 
toral Colleges, according to a table presented to them, 
specifying the number to be nominated out of each de- 
partment. 

A Chamber of Deputies was thus formed consistipg of 
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ag«. If this is not done, the majorat is am^uUed, and the title he- 
comes e|[tiiicl. 

The value of a majorat required to bear the title of Duke is i5>ooo t, 
nett annual income; a Marquis or Count 10.000 fr. nett income ; Vis- 
counts and Barons 5,ooo fr. nett, if not Peers of France ; if so, doiihlc 
the amount. As the title of Chevaher is merely a personal title, and 
conferred as a reward for serrice (as a QievaUer of the.Order of St.- 
Louis, or of the Legion of Honour), a mijorat is not required, the lillfi' 
being considered inrorth 3,ooo fr. a-year. 
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43onieinber8y and wUicli^ by a law passed in the aemon of 
i8!i4, was rendered septennial (i). 

The President or Speaker of this Chamber is anonally 
nominated by the King^ out oF five members ehoaen by the 
whole assembly^ whose names are presented to his Ma* 
jesty for his approbation. The King always opens the 
session in the Chamber of Deputies by a speech from the 
throne^ but it is proro(];uedby the Minister of thelnteriory 
by command of his Majesty. When a new law is presented 
to the Chamber on the part of the King, by his Minister^ 
it is in the first instance referred to the dure^fu^onsptciai'"' 
committeesi which are foYmed at the commencement of 
every new session, and periodically renewed. These Auh 
reaux are nine in number ; if the new law be appix)ved 
of by three or more of them,, it i& reported to the Cham- 
ber, when the principle of the measure is publicly dift^ 
cussed, and afterwards the clauses are voted article by 
article. These two operations are analogous to the second 
reading and the committal of a bill in the Houses of th(& 
British Parliament.. 

The decision of the bureaux is reported to the wholly 
Chamber by the Chairman or Rapporteur; but so far froisi 
being guicfed by the opinions of the bureaux^ it very 
frequently decides in an opposite sense to that of the re^ 
port. Neither the members of this Chamber nor those of 
the Upper House have the initiative ; but a member may 
propose a law to his Majesty .in the form of an address^ 
praying the King to. order the same to be presented to the 
Chamber for its adoption. But if the address be not ap- 
proved of by the majority of the Chamber, the motfon of 
course falls to the ground. To form a Chamber it is ne- 
cessary that one half of all the members should be present. 



(i) It is worth remarking, ihat in the united kingdoms of Great 
Britain and Ireland, whose population docs not exceed aa million's, 
the House of .Commons is composed of 658 members, while France, 
With a population one third more numerous, is represented b^ ai 
uiunher of members one third less. 
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Tli6 special clauses of a law are voted openly h^assis 
etlev^ee, the cy^i^^ rising and the noes keeping their^places, 
and vice versd. The ensemble is voted by secret scru- 
tiny, the ayes bdng indicated by white balls and the noes 
by black ones^ thrown into an urn placed on the tribune 
of the Chamber (i). 

The sittings of this Chamber are public ; but^ on the dc* 
mand of five members, it may exclude all strangers, and 
form itself into a private committee (2), No Deputy can 
be arrested for debt during the sessioti of the Chamber, 
nor within six weeks previous to its assembling, or six 
weeks subsequent to its prorogation ; and if arrested at an- 
oiher period, he must be liberated during the session ; nor 
can any Deputy be arrested or prosecuted for a criminal 
charge, except he be detected in the act {en flagrant delit\ 
until after a permission be obtained from the Chamber. 

It is a curious fact, that under Bonaparte^s government 
the members of the Legislative Body> although no £a//otve<f 
to speaky received each a salary of i o^ooo fr. pei'annum {for 
silence) f amounting in the whole to an annual expense to 
the couxklTj o( three millions of francs ;wheTeas themem-^ 
hers of this Chamber under the Bourbon governmeni (who 
are permitted to speak, and it is even thought that many of 
them say too much) receive neither salary nor indemnity. 

The President, the Secretaries, and the officers attached 
to the Chamber, such as questeurs, huissiers, etc. are the 
only persons paid. The President* ssalary is 100,000 francs 
per annum, besides a furnished hotel, firing, equipage, 
etc., etc. The entire expense of the Chamber, as appears 
by the last budget, does not exceed 800, poo fr.per annum. 



(i) This is certainly a singular mode, and differs materially from 
that adopted in Eriglaud, where the name of each member and the 
n.itare of his Yote is known^a mode by 'which the Ministers ha\e 
a sure opportunity of distinguishing their fi-icnds from their opponents. 

(3) A gallery is reserved for the reporters of the newsp'ipers, and a 
place near theSpeaker for those of the iWoniteur, that being the official 
journal, in which the debates arc corrccdy gi^ven verbatim. 
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It is not necessary that a Cabinet Minister ^lioalcl h€ s 
member of eilher of the Chambers. As Miniglers^ thef 
have a right to speak in both, but they cannot vole^ anleM 
they are members. The Government can alao appoint 
Commissaires du Roi to speak on a law proposed. T\iA 
President of the Chamber of Deputies, who i^ alM a meni^ 
ber, can vote, but takes no part in the debates^ excepting 
where he is required to give his opinion on the rh^^nmU 
of the Chamber. There are (bur Yice^Presidenta^ who 
are also members of the Chamber, but they reomve no 
emolument. These are also annually elected by the 
Chamber. 

tHE QUALIFICATIONS REQUIRED TO BECOME A DEPUTT AJTD 

AK ELECTOR. 

We shall now proceed to specify the several qnalifici- 
tions required to be possessed by every candidate, before 
he can be elected a Deputy of a department, as well as 
those which are essential to be an elector :-^ 

ist. A Deputy must be a Frenchman, either by birfb or 
naturalisation, and be in the full possession of all his 
rights political and civiL 

ad. No person can be a Deputy who'' on the day of 
his nomination has not completed the fortieth year oFhis 
age; and he must possess freehold landed property on 
which he pays the sum of i,ooo francs annually in direct 
taxes, the nature of which will be explained hereafter ; but 
to supply any deficiency he can take out a patente as 
merchant or banker to the necessary amount, without 
ftJlowing the avocation. 

Age, abstractedly considered, has doubtless some 
claim to deference ; but we see no reason why it 
should be regarded as a criterion of capability for State 
affairs, as it does not always entail either profound know-» 
ledge or useful experiencCk We are therefore inclined to 
regret that 4o years of age should be an indispensable 
^qjualification to become a member of the Chamber of Depu* 
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ties in France^ When we refiecl how many persons at 
thai period of life have^ frotti varioiis causes^ lost tluA 
.vigour of iniellect, elasticity df iliind^ and strength of 
constitution that are necessary for arduous undertakings, 
as well as the humiliating proscription it invol^^^ oh 
thousands who, in all the {[lowing energies of youth, 
might shine in the Senate^ In EAtgland, her most elo^ 
quentand exalted statesmen have made their d^but in 
the Senate at an age when they had barely attained their 
ma|oriiy ; as Chatham, Pitt, Fox; Sheridan, Brougham, 
Canning, Peel, and othei's too numerous to mention. 

The qualifications required of an Sector are similar to 
the preceding,. eiECept that he is eligible to votis on having 
completed, the thirtieth year of bis age. To have<x>mmitted 
an act of insolvency> or suffered any civil degriadation, olr 
the being ohder the surveillance of the Hmite Polite, dis- 
qualifies a person for becoming an elector^ He must pay 
an annual contribution of 3oo francs in direct taxes on hid 
landed freehold property, or possess a pMsnte to than 
annual value, which alone, if he have poss^ised it oite 
year, is a sufficient qualification; he mttSt also have his 
real or virtual residence in <he department in which he 
intends to vot6; he may, however, change his residence 
from one department to another in which he pays direct 
contributions, .bat he has no right of election in the latter, 
if, within the preceding four years, he had exercised that 
privilege in another department, except in the caseo€a 
dissolution of the Chan^ber. An elector can, on no con^ 
sideration, vote in two different departments at the same 
^neral election. 

This is certainly a very Angular law for electing the 
representatives of a nation. It has generally been held a^ 
a maxim, that property ahould be represented, and not 
number. Supposing, for argument's sake, that all tlie 
electors of one entire department should choose their 
domicile in another, upon that hypothesis, the depart- 
ment so abandoned would not be represented at all. 

The prefect of the de|>arlment decides in the first 
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instance on the validity of the qualifications claimed 
by the electors, and makes out and publiriies anndall^ 
a list of all those whom he considers qualified ; aucfa, 
however^ who are rejected by the prefect (irom caiita 
relative to their civil rights, etc. ) have their appeal to 
the Cours Moj-ales; and if any dispute arises relatiFe to 
the payment of. their contributions or their ciTil or 
political residence, their case is decided by the : ConstA 
d'EtaU And if, after an order from either of that 
courts, the prefect refuses to insert the name of aa 
elector in the general list, he is subject to a fine from 
aoo to 5oo francs, and is interdicted from exercising 
any public functions for a term of twenty years. 

We shall now proceed to lay before our readers the 
principle and mode of elections. 

After every new election^ the lists of the Depnties r<S- 
turned are forwarded by the several prefects to the Mi« 
nister of tbe Interior, who sends them to the President 
of the Chamber; they are then examined by committees^ 
who make their report to the Chambers as to the va^ 
lidity of the elections* 

In each department there is one grand coUdgej con-^ 
voked by the King in the ch^-lieu of the department, 
which is called le college electoral du departement^ to 
which his Majesty appoints a president. 

This college is composed of persons paying the higb^ 
est rate of direct taxes, beginning with the largest coth 
tributor, and descending until one fourth of the whole 
number of electors in the department have been no- 
minated to form the grand college. The members of 
the grand colleges have also the faculty of voting in 
the inferior colleges; this in France is called the dou-^ 
ble vote. The inferior electoral colleges are composed of 
all the electors who pay at least 3oo fr« per annum 
in direct taxes. One of these colleges is convoked in each 
electoral arrondissemetity or district, into which the de*^ 
partment is divided. To these colleges there are also 
presidents, who are named by the King. The depart- 
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tnpm of ilie Seine, for instance, returns twelve <!epuiies, 
anil is divided inlo eight inferior colleges or eleclora! 
districts, each of which returns one member only, and 
the remaining four are elected by the grand depart- 
mental college which is at Paris. 

To prevent disorder and confusion the following ar- 
rangements were made : if there he more than 600 
electors in an inferior college, it is divided into sec- 
lions with not less than 3 00 electors in each; these sec- 
tions have a vice-president, etc. In the few instances 
where the total numher of electors does not exceed 
€00 in the whole department they assemble lu one col- 
lege only. 

The presidents and vice-presidents have the supreme 
and sole auihority over the regulal ions and inlernal police 
of ihe colleges and sections in which ihey preside. The 
mililaryare in no case allowed to interfere. The sittings 
of these colleges are restricted to ten days at most. 

The name, qu a lih cation, and residence of each elector must 
be handed to the president previous to his giving his vote, 
which the electorwritesprivatelyand gives to the president, 
whodeposits the bulletin in an urn destined to receive ihe 
suffrages of all the electors, whose names are inscribed 
on a register by the secretary, or by one of the scrutineers. 
The name ofihecandidale for whom an elector votes is not 
seen by any person prior to its being thrown into the gene- 
ral urn. The nunies are then taken out, read, counted, and 
a list made, specliying the number of votes given to each 
candidate. Thisis called the loHr(/e«cru(in. ThebuUetins 
on which the names of the candidates are wrillen by 
the electors are then commilled to the flames. By ibis 
means no one can ascertain bow the votes are given, so 
that even a public functionary may vote against the very 
Minister under whom he is employed. These matters are 
certainly better understood in England, where every elec- 
1 lor declares publicly for which candidate he voles. 

Wo candidate is considered as elected on the two first 
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tours de scrutiny if he have not obtained at least one 
vote more than a third of the total number of the 
members composing the college^ as well as one vote more 
.than half\h& number of all the votes already given. li^ 
after the two first scrutinies, Uiere remain any electors tx> 
vote, the bureau of the college draws up a list of the 
candidates who on the second scrutiny have obtained the 
greatest number of votes. Though the nomination of a 
Deputy is decided by a plurality of votes, yet in the case 
where two candidates have an equal number, the elder oi 
the two has the preference. 

No prefect, sous-prefect, or general officer commanding 
a military division, can be elected for the department ia 
which he exercises his functions. 

We shall now give a general list of all the deplirfl- 
ments, with the chefs-UeuXj where the union of the elec- 
toral colleges takes place — the names of the electoraJ 
arrondissements in each — the number of Deputies for 
each department — and the number of electors ; by which 
it will be seen there are not 100,060 electors in the 
Kingdom. It will be seen in the sequel, that by a law 
passed since the Revolution of i83o, the number of elec- 
tors has been considerably increased ; but, as it still falls 
short of 200,000, the proportion seems small when com- 
pared with the great mass of the population. 
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A Table of the Nanies of the 86 Departments^ the Capital 

Towns where the Electoral Colleges ojpe held, (he wumbet 

of Deputies returned by each Department^ the number of 

Electoral Colleges^ and the number if Electors in eaeh 

Departments 

Note, We have ^ven the population of eadi department, irhen speaking 
of crimes and punishmefits { yre therefore have not given it here. 
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The total number of Electors is 9g>3g6y out of which 
number it has been ascertained that there are about 
70,000 who arc landholders, and the remainder enjo^ 
this privilege from patenteSy etc. 

It is, however, necessary to observe, thai aUhoughr 
the number of electors deriving their privilege of voting 
for deputies of departments by virtue of their landed 
property is estimated at 70,000, yet it is evident th^t the 
present state of things, as regards, the possession of pror 
perty can hardly survive the existing- generatipn, of free- 
holders ; for, according to the Code CUfil, there can b0 
no entail, but the land must be eq[U4lly divided. Ther/e^ 
is indeed an exception with respect to those opuleivt 
families who can afford to establish a majorat in favour 
of their eldest sons, but these arq comparalively fe^w ip 
number. 

Thus, then, this subdivision or property must necesr 
sarily leave many families without a head:^ and integral 
property being thus reduced to fractional parts, it; 
will frequently happen, where the small landed estates 
of a freeholder are barely sufficient to confer the 
privilege of giving his vote at an election, th^t not one 
of his descendants will inherit that right. For instance, 
a landed estate of 6,000 francs a year, which in 
France is considered a handsome income, supposing 
the tax on the nett revenue arising from this land to 
be estimated at 7 Y2 per cent.., which is about the 
average calculation, the proprietor will haye to pay 
45o fr. land-tax annually, which gives him the right of 
election. But if this property be divided at his death 
between two children only, neither; of them would have 
an inheritance that woaM furnisb the tjuotct of land-tax 
required as a qualification, unless the tax were raised to 
10 per cent., as at 7^3 it would produce on 3,ooo fr. 
revenue only 225 fr. a year. Thus the right of elec- 
tion derived from landed property would be lo^t to 
the estate by the division ; and the proprietors, if they 
wished to become electors must take out patentes so 
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as to complete the qualification of 3oo fr. a-year. 
Consequently in a fe^ years the number of freehold 
electors must be materially reduced. The State must 
also suffer^ as persons of small fDrtune will not be 
able to pay their taxes in proportion. What has been 
said of an elector applies equally to those persons \fho 
\fish to become members of the Legislatiye Body. 
This state of things which is unique in Europe, re- 
quiredy and indeed obtained^ the most serious atten- 
tion of Government, and M. de YlUele in 1826 proposed 
his projet de lot JPatnesse^ which was intended to have 
i'e-established in a certain degree the law of prinnogeDi- 
ture, and which obtained a majority in the Ghaniber 
of Deputies, but was lost in the Chamber of Peers. 
It was pretended that such a law was at variance with 
the Code Cwil as well as with public opinion. 

THE CABINET MINISTERS- 

Having explained the nature and functions of tlie legis- 
lative branches of the constitution, we shall now give ap 
account of the organisation and functions of the several de- 
partments of State and other public offices of Government. 

The Cabinet consists of nine Ministers, viz. 

I. MHflSTER OF THfAlVGE* 

The salary of this Minister was formerly i5o,ooo francs, 
but in 1828 the Chamber, of Deputies reduced it to 
120,000 francs per annum. This Minister receives ail the 
taxes from the receivers^eneralp and all the other re- 
venues, of Government. He pays all the o^her depart- 
ments of Stale, the interest of the public debt, all pen* 
sions, etc., etc» To this Ministry are appended certain 
offices, the chiefe of which are called Directors, but wlio 
are under the immediate control of the Minister of Fi- 
nance, viz.^ the directors-^general of direct and indi- 
rect taxes, customs, registries and domains, posts^ 
lottery, woods and forests and the mint* 
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The sa] jiries of these directors vary from 4o to 5o,ooo fr. 
per annum. There is a peceiver-general of taxes in eacli 
department, a special recrirer for each arrondissement, 
and a ;c?©rce/?eeMr or collector in each commune, who pay 
the receipts to the receiver^general of the department. 

2. MINISTER OP THE IBTERIOR.. 

Salary 120^000 francs. 

This is in fact the most important department of State,^ 
and no one but a man of great talents and of general 
knowledge is competent to conduct it. It is sufficient 
to state that this important Ministry has been filled by 
men of very great capacity since the Restoration, viz. 
Lain^, Decazes, Simeon, Corbiere,. and Martignac. This 
Minister is in direct correspondence with all the civile 
authorities of the Kingdom ^ no local tax can be raised,, 
nor any disbursements made, in any of the departments, 
districts, or communes, without his authority., He has 
the superintendence of the general police, prisons, and 
convicts condemned to the galleys, until they arrive at 
sea ports. Under hia direction are public roads and 
bridges, mines, public buildings,, poor and work-houses, 
charities and hospitals, fine and useful arts, the National 
Guard of all France, the censorship of all theatrical pieces, 
the Royal Institute, the public libraries, and government 
archives ; the examination of passports of the persons arri- 
ving from foreign countries ; and he receives all reports 
on matters concerning the Haute Police from the prefects 
and sous-prefects of the departments, as well as from. the 
Prefecture of Police at Paris. Three copies of every 
look must be sent to his office before it can be published ^ 
and if its tendency is considered dangerous to public 
morals or to the tranquillity of the State, the entire edi- 
tion is seized and remains sequestrated until a decision 
is made by a court of law. All licences (called bre- 
vets) are granted at this office to printers and booksellers, 
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and are wididrawn should the titulars be eottricted of a 
libel against the Church or State. 

This Minister also grants pensions to men of letlera^ and 
pays the Protestant clergy. He grants premiums for diTcn 
objects of national industry and general utility. Under 
this Minister are also Directors who take cogDizance pf 
the FoUovring branches : — 
Viz. I. Agriculture, the breeding of horses, etc. 
a. Hospitals and poor houses* 
3. Public roads, bridges, canals, and mines. 
4* Public buildings, monuments, eti;^ v. 
In the cQui-se of this work will be found the details i)f 
the expenditure of this Minister, according to his Budget. 

3. MUIISTER OP JUSTICE AND KXBPBR OF THfi SEALS. 

Salary 120,000 francs. 

Thi« Minister is at the head of the law deparUnent, 
though he seldom presides in any court of justice. On 
important occasions, however, he presides in theCoart of 
Cassation, which, as its name infers, is a Court of Appeal, 
He is in correspondence with all the law officers of the 
Crown throughout France, and takes cognizance of the 
cases of all criminals after conviction, all applications for 
Royal mercy, or for any other favour for criminals, being 
made through this channel. In England such matters 
come under the cognizance of the Home Secretary. 

4* MINISTER OF MARINE AHD COLOHIES. 

Salary i^OyOOO francs. 

This Department has the direction of the Navy and ths 
Colonies of France ; it has also the dii*ection and super- 
intendence the galley-slaves at the seaports. 

5. MINISTER OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 

Salary i5o,ooo francs. 

This Minister is in correspondence with all ambassa- 
dors, charges d'affaires, consuls, etc. His duties do not 
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differ from those of the Minister of the same department 
in England^ except that all passports to pass the fron- 
tiers of France must nominally be countersigned by him, 
for which a demand is made of lo francs. Natives, as 
well as foreigners retMning to their own country, are 
exposed to this demand, but in practice it has almost 
ceased to be exacted. 

6. MINISTER OF WAR. 

Salary mOfOoo francs^ 

This Minister is in correspondence with all com- 
manders and generals of divisions of the army. He re- 
ceives all military dispatches, orders the movements of 
troops, directs and controls all the general and extraordi- 
nary expenses of military expeditions. He has the charge 
of the recruiting, clothing, provisioning, and paying of 
the army ; has the supreme direction of the asylums for 
invalids at Paris and at Avignon — the tatter founded by 
Bonaparte : he - has also the sole cbntrcl of the gun- 
powder and saltpetre manufactories, "all which belong 
to Government, the barracks, military hospitals, arsenals, 
depots and magazines of military stores, Government 
foundries and manufactories of fire-arms. This Depart- 
ment pays all officers on active service, on half-pay, or 
on retired pensions, as well as the allowances to offi- 
cers* widows and orphans. This Minister is the head 
of the Ordnance, and . has . th^ direction . of military 
schools. He has likewise the organi3ation and inspec- 
tion of the corps of gendarmerie, now called the Garde 
Municipale of Paris, as well as in the departments. He 
issues general orders relative to the regulation and disci- 
pline of the army. 

7. MINISTER OF ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS. 

Salary 120,000 francs. 

This Minister is in direct correspondence with the 
Court of Rome^ he publishes all bulls, briefs, etc. ^ no- 
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minates all Arclibishops, Bishops and other clerical fane- 
tionarics. He has the administration of the whole ^"n^j^im 
attending cathedrals, churches^ convents, etCy.etc. 

8. MINISTER OF PUBUC. IHSTRUCTIOH. 

Salary looyooo francs. 

This Minister is Grand Master of the University, and 
has nothing to do with religious instruction ; his func- 
tions are strictly confined to secular education. He nomi- 
nates the different functionaries in the public academies 
and faculties^ and in academic councils, authorises the 
opening of private boarding-schools for both sexes, and 
regulates the books to be admitted into all establishments 
for public instruction ; he grants diplomas in the faculties 
of law and physic, and has the control over the receipts of 
colleges ; he fixes the pensions of retired functioiuirie% 
and grants aid and indemnities to collegiate corpo- 
rations. He has the superintendence of primary and 
preparatory schools \ fixes the expenses of the Royal 
colleges ; has tlie administration of the domains belonging 
to the University, etc., etc. To this Ministry a Council 
is attached consisting of nine members, of which the Mi- 
nister is President, 

9. KISISTPR OP COVMEECBl AND MAZfUFACTU RES. 

Salary 17^0^000 francs. 

This is entirely a new Ministry, many parts of which 
formerly belonged to the departments of the Ministers 
of Finance and the Interior. This Minister is in correspon- 
dence with the Chambers of Commerce, and has the di- 
rection of all matters relating to trade, manufactures, 
and national industry. He nominates Exchange Brokers, 
with the exception of those of Paris, who are appointed 
by the Minister of Finance ; examines the demands 
made for the establishment of assuralnce offices, with 
their rules and regulations ; directs all measures relating 
%Q the periodical exhibition of the productions of in- 
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du3try ; grants patents for imrentions ; establishes or sup- 
presses fairs and markets as circumstances may require ; 
examines into the qualification of merchants who are 
candidates for the office of Judges in the Commercial 
Courts ; in fiict he has the special jurisdiction of whatever 
may be deemed necessary for the encouragement lind 
prosperity of the commerce and manufactures of France 
and her colonies. 

Since the Restoration there has always been a Presi- 
dent of the Council of Ministers^ or Premier Ministrey 
with the exception of the period of ihe Martignac admi- 
nistration. 

Each of these cabinet ministers presents his own budget 
of expenses to the Chamber of Deputies^ which is referred 
to a committee specially appointed for that purpose. It 
sometimes happens that this committee proposes a reduc- 
tion in some of the items of these ministerial budgets, 
and that this reduction is adopted by the Chamber. This 
was very sensibly felt in the session of 1828^ when the 
salaries of Ministers were reduced So^ooo francs a-year,^ 
besides sufFering many other important modifications. 

After each budget has been discussed^ the ensemble of 
the grand budget is put to the vote. The accounts of 
all the ministers, prefects, sous-prefects, mayors, etc., 
are sent to the Audit Office at Paris, called. /a Gour-des 
CompteSf to be examined. The budgets of the communes, 
however, which are under 10,000 fr. a-year, and those 
that are upwards of 100,000 francs a-year are sent, not to 
the Cour des Comptes^ but to the Minister of the Interior, 
in order that he may see that the local expenses were just 
and necessary. 
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This functionary is neither a cabinet minister nor neces- 
sarily a peer of the realm, but is nominated by the King 
to sit as President in the Chamber of Peers, a situation 
similar to the Speaker df the House of Lords in England ;, 
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he has ako the charge of keeping a registry of birtlUf 
marriagesy and deaths of the Royal Famfly. Mis sahirj 
is looyooo francs per annum. 



Although it is not the object of this work to enter 
in a detail of the results produced by the revoluiioa 
of i83oy still it will be necessary to point bat the 
changes made in the legislature as wdl as 'the new 
organization of the cabinet. 

THE PEERAGE. 

By the Charter of i83o it is declared that tne sittings 
of the Peers shall be public like those of the Deputies. 

The power vested in the King by the Charter ocUx>jee 
of Louis Xyilly to assemble the Peers by ordonnancft 
when the Deputies are not sitting, is withheld by the 
new Charter of i83o^ excepting in the case of their 
being called together to sit as a court of justice, and on 
such occasions they can only exercise their judicial Amo- 
tions. By a law passed in December iBSo, the Peerage 
in no longer herediury. 

CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES. 

By the new Charter the age of admissibility is re^ 
duced from forty to thirty years, and in place of thecdn- 
dition required by the old Charter of the payment of 
a thousand francs in direct taxes, a Deputy is only re- 
quired to possess the other qualifications determined 
by law. 

In like manner, the age at which an elector can exer- 
cise his functions is reduced from thirty to twenty-five 
years ; and, inplaceof the payment of three hundred francs 
in direct taxes, stipulated by the old charter, the qualifi- 
cation is left, as in the case of the Deputies, to be deter- 
mined by subsequent enactments. A new electoral law has 
accordingly since been passed, the leading provisions of 
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which ai^y that Deputies shall pay five hundred francs, 
and electors two hundred francs in direct taices ; and the 
clause of the old Charter remains adapted to this altera^ 
tion^ by which it is declared, that if there be not fifty 
persons of the age of twenty -five years who severally 
pay the qualifying amount of direct taxe% that number 
shall be completed by the parties next in succession who 
pay the greatest amount of direct taxes. The nomination 
of the Presidents of the Electoral Colleges which was 
formerly vested in the King, is now vested in the elec- 
tors ; and the President of the Chamber of Deputies, who 
was formerly chosen by the King from a list of five mem- 
bers presented by the Chamber, is novv elected by the 
Deputies thenxselves at the commencement of each session. 
The salary of the President of the Chamber, which 
was formerly 100,000 francs per annum, . with hotel, 
horses and equipage, is now reduced to 4y6oo francs d- 
month, payable only during the time of session. 

By a law passed since the late Revolution, no prefecrt 
can sit in the Chami)er of Deputies ; but other public 
functionaries, on being re-elected, as in England, are not 
necessarily excluded. 

The Charter of Louis XVIII gave the initiative in the 
proposal of new laws exclusively to .the King, but that of 
i83o makes it a common right to the three branches of the 
Legislature, with the exception of taxation enactments, 
the initiative in which is given exclusively, as in Eng- 
land, to the representatives of the people. Even by the 
old Charter, however, the want of the initiative might in 
some degree be supplied by an address or supplication to 
the King, which privilege was expressly reserved to both 
Chambers by the 19th article. 

The 1 4th article of the old Charter, on which was 
founded the two celebrated ordonnances of the 25th of 
July i83o, is expressly abrogated by the corresponding 
clause of the new Charter, in as far as it conferred on the 
King the power of making regulations and ordonnances 
required for the safety of the State, with the addition of an 
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express declaration that the King shall never have the 
power to suspend the laws themselves, or to dispense with 
their execution. It is further declared that, unless sanc^ 
tioned by law, no foreign troops shall be admitted into 
the service of the state* 

The press is now under the protection of trial by juiy, 
and thus enjoys a degree of liberty or licence, whichever* 
it may be called, not particularly agreeable to the branch 
cadette or its ministers, whose political principles are 
not easily distinguishable from those of many of the ea« 
lightened ministers of the Restoration. 

THE KING AND HIS CABINET. • 

The King does not now always preside at a Cabinet 
Council. Under the late government the King, dnd ge- 
nerally also the Duke d* AngoulSme, assisted at the pro- 
ceedings of the Council. Since the Revolution of i83oy 
during the administration of M. Laffitte, this coarse was 
also fpllowed by Louis-Philippe and the Duke d*OrI^n»; 
but M. Casimir P^rier, whose will is at least as strong as 
his judgment, on his accession to affairs is said to have 
stipulated that the sittiugs of the council should take 
place in his own holel, so that the light of the King's 
presence and the assistance of the Duke of Orleans have 
since been usually dispensed with. 

No change has taken place in the organisation of the 
ministries of foreign affairs, of war, finances, marine, and 
justice. With the presidency of the Council M. Casimir 
P^rier now combines certain branches of the business for^ 
merly performed by the Minister of the Interior, such as 
the personnel, including the nomination of and corres- 
pondence with the prefects, and the superintendence of 
the haute-police of the kingdom. The other branches of 
the home department are now under the direction of a 
Minister entitled *^the Minister of Public Works and of 
Commerce," the separate ministry of cotnmerce having 
been suppressed. Under the head of Public Works are 
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probably incladed the direction of the ibeatres, the en- 
couragement of literature^ and the patronage of tbefine 
arlSy wbich are now confided to the care of this minister. 
The charge of the University of France and of public 
worship is now confided to a single minister^ with the title 
of ^^ Ministre de V Instruction Publique et des Cultes/* 
The office of Chancellor^ which was never of any real 
utility, has been abolished. Since the Revolution of 1 83oy 
the salaries of the Ministers have been reduced to ioOyOl>o 
francs per annum. 



CONSEIL D'ETAT (Couwcil op State). 

The Counsellors of State are appointed by the King, 
either for ordinary or extraordinary service, or as mere 
honorary members of the Council, at which, since the 
Restoration, the Keeper of the Seals always presides. 
They deliberate, in the first instance, on all bills or pro-- 
jets de loi, which are laid before them by the Minis- 
ters, previously to their submitting them to the Cham- 
bers. The Ministers, as well as the directors-general of 
the several administrations, have seats in this assembly. 
Upon the demand of any member of the Cabinet, the 
President of the Council of State may convoke the whole 
Council, or only two or more of the sections into which 
it is divided. 

This Coimcil, for ordinary affairs, is limited to 24 mem- 
bers, and is divided into four sections : — 

1 . Legislation .and litigation, which is by far the most 
important in the Council of State. 

2. The Interior and Commerce. 

3. Finance. 

4. War and the Navy. 

The Legislatiife Section deliberates on all law- projects 
and regulations respecting civil, criminal, and ecclesias- 
tical affairs laid before it by the respective Ministers. 
This section is in fact a tribunal, as it settles all mat- 
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ters in dispute between individuals and the offioen 
of Slate, and its decisions are final and without ap 
peal. This is an unprecedented mode of decirion in a 
constitutional Government, as tke party is not judged 
by his peers. The subject is contending with the State^ 
which judges its own cause ) hence many of the veka-* 
tious and arbitrary proceedings during the goremment 
of Napoleon. But, nevertheless, such an institation as 
the Council of Slate, at which Bonaparte in person 
always presided, was of use, as (according to M. Thl' 
baudeau, Counsellor of State under Napoleon, in his 
very interesting Memoires sur le Cofisulat) the opinions 
of many of its enlightened members had a very salu- 
tary effect on their chief, and often prevented many arbi' 
trary projects from passing. But then, it must be ob* 
served, there was no public discussion in the Legislntife 
Body, nor durst the Peers take any public notice of such 
subjects. We, as Englishmen, consider the Council of 
Stale as an imperium in iinperio ; but many enlightened 
French statesmen consider it a highly useful institution, 
as the numerous litigations emanating from the Revolu* 
tion, if brought before a court of law, would many of 
them be as long before they were decided as the cases 
brought before the English Court of Chancery* This 
section has also the power of directing all prosecutions of 
public functionaries for neglect of duly or abuse of their 
authority. Since the late Revolution, its sittings are open 
to the public. 

The Section of the Interior meets regularly once a 
week, and takes cognizance of all matters connected with 
internal and colonial commerce, public roads, bridges, 
canals, mines, departmental police, eto. 

The Section of Finance deliberates on all matters re- 
lative to custom-house duties, post-offices, direct and indi- 
rect taxes, and whatever is connected with financial affairs* 
The Section of JVar and Marine takes cognizance of 
all matters connected with the administration of the 
army and navy. 
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The Counsellors of Slate employed on actual or ordi- 
nary service receive eiach a salaiy of 12^000 francs per 
annum, but if they hold any other situation or emolument 
under Government, under 20,000 francs, they receive 
only a part of their salary as Counsellors of State. Those 
named for service extraordinaire who are generally 
persons holding otter situations, and who may. be called 
upon to attend the Council, as well as those called hqno- 
rary'iiiembers, who are never summoned to the Council, 
receive no salary whatever. To the Council of Stale are 
attached the Mattres de Requetes^ who are likewise ap- 
pointed for ordinary and extraordinary service, and some 
are merely honorary.' The functions of the former are to 
draw up all acts of the Council, and they receive a salary 
of 6,000 francs a-year; but if they hold other situations 
they' only receive half that salary ; the others are not paid. 
The" office of Mattre de Requites may be considered as the 
first step towards the rank of Counsellor of Stale. There 
are also other individuals appointed to this Council called 
i/4uditeuhy who are merely present at the discussions 
for the purpose of initiating themselves into the routine 
of the business brought before the Council, and to pre- 
pare themselves for future service when called upon. 
They receive no emolument. The office of Counsellor of 
Stale, of whatever degree, as well as that of Master of 
Bequests and of Auditor, is revocable at pleasure. 

MINISTERS OF STATE. 

These appointments are generally given to retired Ca- 
binet Ministers by the King, as a reward for past services ; 
their pensions are 20,000 francs a-year, and their situations 
are sinecures. Since the Revolution of i83o, these pen- 
sions have been reduced to- iij,ooo francs a-year. 

C PRIVY COUNCIL. 

The King has also a Privy Council, the members of 
which are seldom summoned, as the business of the execu- 
tive Government is entirely managed by the Cabinet 
Minister and the Council of State. 

3 
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XUDIT-OFFICEy OK COUH DBS COMPTBS. 

This Court receives and examines all the accounts of 
the different Ministers, and those of the ReceiTers-general 
and Prefects of the departments. It certifies the correct- 
ness of the general accounts published every year by the 
Minister of Finance- 
It is divided for ordinary business into three ChamberSy 
each having a President ; but there is also a Chief Pre- 
sident, vvho sits when all the three Chambers are united. 
The salary of the latter is 4o,ooo francs a-year, and the 
other Presidents ao^ ooo francs ; they are appointed for life. 
Next in rank to the President of each Chamber is a Coun- 
sellor of Reference (Referendaire \ who is charged with 
the duty of verifying the accounts ; there is also a JProok' 
reur-GSnSralf a title which corresponds with tliat of 
solicitor of some of the public offices in Elngland^ and 
who takes care to see that the public functionaries duly 
deliver all their accounts into this office within the pe- 
riod fixed by the law. In case of neglect, he proceeds 
against the offending parties, and demands the applica- 
tion of the penalties incurred by breach of duty. He is 
also charged to see that the Chamber holds its regular 
sittings. He transmits the decisions of the Court to the 
different ministers. 

All functionaries are bound to furnish this Court with 
whatever information it may require. There is likewise 
a Chief Registrar, whd receives and keeps a record of all 
accounts and vouchers transmitted to this office, and 
which remain in his custody till called for. The Cour 
des Comptes decides all litigations relative to the public 
accounts, and counsel may be heard on behalf of the 
parlies interested . 
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PREFECTURES, SOUSPREFECTURES, CANTONS, 

AND COMMUNES. 

As these divisions and subdivisions of the Kingdom 
have been already explained, we shall now give an out* 
line of ihe several functions of those officers to whom 
the civil administration of each is confided. 

The Prefect may be considered the chief magistrate in 
his department ; and, as Well as the Sous-Prefect, is paid 
by Government^ in proportion to the population and 
extent of his jurisdiction, at the chef-Ueu of which 
the office for public business is always established. The 
salary of a Prefect in the provinces varies from lo to 
4o,ooo fr. per annum ; that of the Sub-Prefect is 4#ooo fr,^ 
the Prefect of the department of the Seine, has 100,000 fr. 

To each prefecture and sous-prefecture are attached 
Counsellors ( ConseiUers de Prefecture and Conseilr 
lers d' Arrondissement\ who are likewise paid by Go- 
vernment, and whose sanction is required to all acts 
relative to affairs of litigation between the Prefect or 
Sous-Prefect and private individuals. 

The Prefect of a department has the special adminis- 
tration (under the control of the Minister of the Interior) 
of whatever concerns the civil and political economy of 
his prefecture, and when necessary he convokes a Gene- 
ral Council ( Conseil general \ which is composed 
of the most opulent and respectable persons in the 
department, appointed by the King, on the recom- 
mendation of the Minister of the Interior, but who 
receive no remuneration (i). Before this Council the 



(i) A new law was presented to the Chamber of Deputies by 
M. de Martignac, during his ministry, proposing that the Conseils- 
gendraux should be elected by those persons who are eligible to 
ifpte at the election of Deputies. His bill, or prcf^i de loi^ em- 

3.. 
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Pi'efect lays .ill. public matters for its approbation. He 
is at the head of the police and of the national guard 
within his prefecture. He directs all necessary re- 
pairs of public buildings, bridges, fortresses, avails and 
barriers of close towns, etc.; fixes the site of "voiries ( fov 
the reception of rubbish, offal, etc.), slaughter-houses 
and manufactories .considered dangerous to public health; 
and he directs the cleaning and paving of streets and high 
roads ; has the inspection of all ports, quays, comoioa 
sewers, fountains, pooi'-houses and hospitals, prisons^ 
etc. He has also the superintendance of public libraries, 
museums, and primary schools, fixes the price of bread, and 
grants passports. The Prefect is in correspondence with 
all the subordinate functionaries of his department, 
lie receives his instructions from the Minister of the In- 
terior to settle the quota of all general taxes, and to 
provide for all departmental expenses. 

The Prefect is in the receipt of the octroi^ a tax 
levied on articles of general consumption, and paid 
on entering towns, and of all the rents of Govern- 
ment entrepots, for which he is accountable to the 
Treasury; of stalls and shambles in public markets, and 
slaughter-houses, and the sale of manure from the 
voiries; the fines of police, with other imposts, which 
will be seen under the head of finance. 

The Prefect provides for local expenses, such as 
work and poor houses, hospitals, cleaning and lighting 
the streets, etc., from funds arising from the octroi 
( one-tenth only of which is carried to the account of -Go- 
vernment), and from other sources already detailed. 
These local receipts and expenses are however distinct 
from the departmental expenses provided for by Go- 



hrnced many other popular points, but the committee to which it 
was referred rejected that proposed by ministers, and substituted 
so many amendments, that the bill was withdrawn. In doing so, 
M. de Martignac exclaimed prophetically : ^< Nous marchons d 
Vanarchie ! ! ! " 
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vernment ; nevertheless the Prefect mnst send all his 
accounts to the Minister of the Interior, who transmits 
ihein to the Cour des Comples. 

The functions of a Sous- Prefect are similar to those 
of a Prefect, as well as his obligations respecting his 
accounts of receipts and expenses of the public money. 
A Juge de Paix is at the head of every canton ; as a 
eivil officer his functions are similar to those of a 
Sous- P refect ; his general functions as a law officer will 
be explained when speaking of the law courts. 

The Majors of the communes are invested with 
similar powers to those of the prefects of departments. 
These, as well as the sous-prefects y have also their local 
receipts and expenses which are provided for in a 
similar manner to those of the prefects ; akid if the 
Mayors of communes require any extra funds for local 
expenses, they may, by the authority of the Legislature, 
raise a sum called centimes communaux from among 
the inhabitants of the commune. To the mairies are 
also attached municipal counsellors, who have the same 
functions as the general council of the prefecture. The 
Mayors enjoy no salary or emolument. They are in- 
vested with a special function, which qualifies them 
to celebrate marriages ; these are always first published 
and solemnized at the mairie of the commune, where 
a marriage register is kept, as well as one of births and 
deaths, a notice of which the relatives oF the parties are 
obliged to deposit at the office of ihe Mayor, under pe- 
nalty of a fine in case of neglect. There is always a 
mayor in the town where the prefect resides. Paris, 
the metropolis of the Kingdom, is divided into twelve 
mairieSy called municipal arrondissements, in each of 
which is a mayor with two adjoin ts. 

By a law of Bonaparte, which is still in force, the names 
of all children are inscribed at the. municipality within 
24 hours after their birth ; they are conveyed there by 
the father, midwife, nurse, and two witnesses, and their 
names and sex are ascertained and registered. This 
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was done, and is done, to prevent evaaion of the law of 
conscriplion. 

When a person dies, infoimation nitast be seat 
vrilhin a4 hours lo the Mayor of the cominuney wbo sends 
a medical practitioner attached to his office to ascertain tbe 
cause of the death, and informs himself of the names of 
the physician and apothecary who attended the defunct 
For this formality ao francs are paid, for which however 
a common hearse is provided by the commnne for 
those who require it ; but persons in easy circom* 
stances never avail themselves of it, but apply to llie 
general undertaker who pays annually a sum to Go- 
vernment for the monopoly. In Paris onljr^ a hearse most 
be used ; in the country, the body may be carried on men^s 
shoulders. 

PREFECT OF POLICE IN PARIS, 
AITD COMMISSARIES OP POLICE IN THE DBPABTMElfTS. 

Paris is distinguished from every other city by having 
a Prefect of police, who is specially charged with all 
matters relating to public order within the walls. His 
functions do not interfere with those of the Prefect of the 
department of the Seine, of which Paris is the chef-lieu^ 
but the former is, nevertheless, in some degree subordi- 
nate to the latter, inasmuch as the Prefect of police is 
paid by the Prefect of the department; but in all matters 
relating to the preservation of the public peace, the Pre- 
fect of police communicates directly with the Minister of 
the Interior. 

By a royal ordonnance of 1828, the salary of the Prefect 
of police of Paris was fixed at 5o,ooo francs per annum. 
The functions of this officer are extensive : he has the 
charge of the public safety and tranquillity ; signs pass- 
ports, and grants permission of residence within the walls 
of Paris; makes regulations relating to places of public 
resort, and to furnished hotels; superintends prisons and 
the classification of the prisoners ; he directs the lighting, 
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watering, and clearing the streets of Paris from nuisances 
and iucumbraaces. This officer regulates the site of un- 
wholesome manufactories ^ he has the surveillance of all 
articles exposed in the public markets, and confiscates 
those of bad quality. He i» charged with the verification 
of weights and measures, the prevention of pauperism, and 
the examination of buildings, in a state of dilapidation, 
or dangerous to the public safety. He has under his 
immediate orders the whole corps of police officers, the 
48 commissaries of police belonging to Paris (four of 
whom are stationed in each arrondissement\ and the corps 
of firemen. He has under his direction a body of men 
specially employed to assist persons in danger of drowning. 
In Paris a reward of 25 francs is paid to any person who 
takes a dead body out of the water, but if the body be 
alive ^ they get only i5 ; this, we suppose, is done to pre- 
vent a comibination between persons tlirowing themselves 
into the water and those who rescue them. 

In Paris the pay of a commissary of police is fixed at a 
net yearly salary of 8,000 francs. There is in every town 
a commissary of police, who is paid according to its popu- 
lation. 
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FINANCES. 

Having given the reader some idea of the present Go- 
vernment of France, und of the duties of ihe Tarioos 
public functionaries, we shall proceed to ofFer a succinct 
account of the present slate of the system of taxation, as 
well as of the n sources of the Kingdom. Previously, how- 
ever, to entering upon these suhjccls, it will be proper to 
give a sketch of the state of the finances before Uie Revo- 
lution of 1789, and from that period till the Re;storation 

in i8i4* 

Tlie great partiality shown to the privileged orders 
previous to the Revolution of 1789, and the consequent > 
inequality of the system of taxation, form a striking con- 
trast with the regularity and harmony which at present 
exist in ever\- branch of the department of finance. Had 
the Ministers under the ancien regime been sincere in their 
professions of reform, and had they possessed that firm- 
ness and energy of character necessary to check inveterate 
abuses in the mode of taxation, we should perhaps never 
have heard of the Revolution. But it was the disorder 
and quackery which pervaded the whole system of finance, 
if a chaos of absurdities could be called a system, that 
produced the convocation of the States- General, the Bed 
of Justice J and the Throne of Injustice ! 

Of the various provinces of France, many were origi- 
nally independent duchies, which in course of time were 
united to the Crown, either by conquest or by treaties. 
These provinces retained some of their laws after their 
incorporation with France. Many of these were absurd 
in themselves, and inconsistent with the general interests 
of the nation ; yet such is the force of long-established habit 
and prejudices, that the people remained warmly attached 
to them, and vigorously resisted every attempt at the in- 
novation of their privileges, either by Ministers or by the 
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Sovereign — until llie overwhelming torrent of Revolu- 
tion swept them away, together with all the institutions 
of the Kingdom. The privileges alluded to materially 
affected the imposts of France, as well in their nature as 
in the mode of levying them. Some provinces had been 
wholly exempt from certain taxes, with which others 
were overburthened ; some voted their own imposts^ 
while others were taxed by the Government. 

The taxes of France before the Revolution may be 
classed under two heads, viz. the direct and indirect 
taxes. We shall commence with the former, which in- 
cluded the taille, the capitation or poll-tax, and the 
vingtiemes or twentieths. Previously to stating the na- 
ture of these imposts, it will be necessaiy to observe 
that France was divided into what was called Genera-- 
lites (in number Sa), Pays d'Etatj Pays d'Elections^ 
and PaysConquis. 



GENEBALITIES. 



At the head of the generalities were intendants, who 
had receivers-general under them, and transmitted ihe 
amount of the receipts in each of their generalities to a 
comptroller-general, adding at the same time their opi- 
nion as to any reduction that might be required on the 
sums fixed on by the King in Council. The comptroller- 
general made his report to the Council of Finance ; and 
if the reduction required obtained its sanction, an ordon- 
nance was issued for that purpose. 

PATS D'lfeTAT. 

These were the provinces of Languedoc, Provence, 
Brittany, and Burgundy, to which were added the small 
districts of Pays de FoiXj the Comte de Bigore, the 
Pays de Marsan, the Ficomte de Nebouzany les Quatre 
Kallees, Pays de Soules. and de Labour ^ le Bearn^ 
and Lower Navarre. These originally had the privilege 
of levying in their own name the taxes required for (he 
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State, but in latter times they were leried liy the States- 
General. 

FA.T8 D*£LBCnORS. 

In the early ages of the monarchy every district chose 
a certain number of officers, and authorised them to de- 
termine the pt'oportion of the taille to be paid by each. 
These officers were called EUis (or the elected), and their 
districts were denominated Elections, and constituted the 
subdivisions of the generalities. In process of time the 
Sovereign assumed to himself the sole right of nominatiiig 
these officers, who still retained their name in their 
several districts. Hence the provinces where there 
were no States-General were called Pays d^ Elections; 
after a certain time these elections were discontinued, 
two of the principal inhabitants paying taille . were 
chosen in each parish as receivers of the tax, and all dis- 
putes arising between them and the contributors were 
first referred to a sort of tribunal called an Election, 
from whose decision an appeal could be made to the 
Cour des Aides. 

P^TS COlfQUIS, OB COlfQUERED COUNTRIES. 

These were the three bishoprics of Metz, Toul, and 
Verdun, the provinces of Alsace, Roussillon, Artois, 
French Flanders, Hainault, and Frauche-Comt^. There 
was no equality in the system of taxation of these countries ; 
some of them had the privilege of voting their own im- 
posts through the medium of their States-General, while 
others were taxed by the Crown ; but they were all 
exempt from the taille, 

TAILLE. 

The taille was a tax so called because the collector 
kept a tally corresponding with one they delivered to 
those paying the tribute, and which served as a receipt 
for the payments The taille was three-fold, viz. : 

I . The real taille j which was levied upon real property. 
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!2. The personal taiUej which was levied on income 
arising from commerce and industry. 

3. The mixed uUUej which arose from both these 
sources. 

From this tax, however, tie milltai^ Were exempt. 
The lands of the clergy and the noblesse were exempt if 
not engaged in trade or commerce. 

PROCESS OF LEVTIlfG THE TAIXXE. 

Throughout the Pays i^Etat, the process of collecting 
the taHle was uniform. Letters-patent were issued by 
the King in Council, and addressed to the governor of 
the province, and to the officers composing the Board 
of Finance, authorising them to regulate the amount 
required by Grovernment. The States having consented 
to the sums demanded^ the province was called upon 
to settle its quota ; each province was divided into 
dioceses and districts, which were authorised by the 
States to hold assemblies for the purpose of fixing the 
quota of the taiUe for each. The sums to be paid by each 
district and diocese were determined by a tariff drawn up 
by an officer of the Cour des AideSy assisted by surveyors 
and appraisers. This tariff contained an estimate of the 
value of property in each district. 

The method of levying the taiUe in the Pays d'El€<y 
foOTz^wasbyan ordonnance issued by the King in Council^ 
in which was stated the total sum to be raised in all tho 
generalities, and the quota of each in the provinces. 

Copies of this ordonnance were sent to the in I en- 
dan ts and officers of the boards of finance in the dif-< 
ferent generalkies, who decided upon the division ta 
be made of the sum total imposed upon each, which deci- 
sion they communicated to Government, who issued let- 
ters-patent to authorise the levying the sums stated as th& 
quota of each election. 

The receivers of taxes residing in each generality visited 
the several elections, to inquire into the state and pro«^ 
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Imble yahie of tbe crops, and ibe result of tbeir in- 
quiry was drawn up in due form and transmitted to 
the tomptroller-general. The officers of eacli election 
annually divided themselves among the several parishes, 
for- the purpose of ascertaining the effiective means of 
the inhabitants, and upon their report the* quota of 
each parish was fixed, and an ordonnance issuedfoE making 
the levy. 

To fix the sum which was to be levied upon eacli: parish, 
it was customary to draw up a statement of the landed pro- 
perty and other sources of income possessed by tbe proprie- 
tors ; and the sum total required to be paid 1^ each parish 
was estimated upon these statements, called rolls. Muck 
care was taken^ and many expedients adopted by tlie Kings 
of France, in order to insure justice and equity in drawing 
up these rolk. The intendants were directed to cause 
the rolls to be drawn up in their own presence, or in 
that of a commissioner appointed by them, wlio was 
bound to visit each parish, and convoke at least once a- 
year a general assembly of the inhabitants, for the pur^ 
pose of making out a prochs-yerbal of the state of the 
parish* 

This proceS'V^erbal contained the declarations made 
by the inhabitants relative to their properly of every 
description, and the amount of income arising from their 
industry. And in case any of the inhabitants made a 
false return of either their real or personal property, a 
surcharge was made upon tbe parish in the following year, 
the amount of which was allowed as a set-off against the 
contribution of the adjacent parish, which thus obtained 
a diminution of its imposts. The regulation consequently 
created a vigilant inquiry among the parishioners into 
the correctness of the statement of each inhabitant. The 
commissioners having informed themselves on every 
point relative to the real product of each parish, proceeded 
to fix the proportion to be paid by each individual. The 
taille was collected by persons nominated by each parish, 
chosen from among the richest parishioners paying taille^ 
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These were responsible to Govemmenty and tlie parish 
responsible to lliem. 

It was calculated that had all exemptions been abo- 
lished the public revenue would have been increased 
about 3o millions of livres per annum. Even as the taiUe 
was then levied, however, this tax produced ninety one 
millions of francs. - 

VINGTIEMES ( THE TWENTIETH OP PROPERTT). 

This tax was first established in lyBo and was levied 
upon all property of whatever description, but in 1754 
it was taken off the amount of income arising from 
personal industry. 

The clergy were alone wholly exempted from this tax ; 
but in return, they increased their don gratuity or gratui- 
tous donation to Governtnent. This impost produced 
7(:>,5oo,ooo fr. 

THE POLL TAX. 

t 

This tax was levied upon all the subjects of France;, 
not even the clergy, nobility, or military were excepted 
from its operation. Mendicant friars, paupers, and persons 
not paying one livre per annum for the taille were alone 
exempted. The sum to be paid by each province was regu- 
lated by the King in Council, in the same manner as the. 
taille; it produced 419^00,000 fr. 

Having thus given an account of the direct taxes, we 
shall proceed to spefk of those called indirect taxes^ 
beginning with 

THE FERME Gl^NJ^RALE. 

This establishment was neither more nor less than a 
company of rich capitalists, who entered into an engage- 
ment with the Government to farm certain taxes. They 
paid annually into the treasury a fixed sum, for which 
they had the privilege of collecting those taxes, with an 
express condition that whatever might be the receipt of 
the company, the sum stipulated was alone to be paid to 
the Government. This^eondition constituted the distinc- 
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tionbeCweenthey^/Tratfgi^ii^rttlpand what was caUed the r^ 
gie generaley as the latter was condocted aolelj on acconai 
of GoTemment, which benefited or saflfered by itsproits 
and losses* Sometimes, howerer, the re^e ^ras allowed i 
share of the profits, in which case it was caUed ime rigk 
inieressee. 

The revenues of the ferme generate arose from a mo- 
nopoly in the manufacturing and sale of salt and tobacco; 
from a duly on the export and import of merchandiK 
the produce of the colonies ; and, finally^ front a dnty 
on all articles entering Paris, called octroi. 

It will be instantly perceived how many and what groa 
abuses such a heterogeneous establishment was subject to^ \ 
when v^e consider that both public and prirate interests ; 
were left at the mercy of a few unprincipled indiridnals. *! 
The ferme generate was estimated at 170,000,000 fip. 

We have already explained in what manner the pro- 
vinces of France became united into one Kingdom, and \ 
their privileges preserved by some of them after that 
union. Some were exempt from certain taxes, others 
were obliged to pay a duty on merchandise exported 
or imported from one province into another. This gave 
rise to the establishment of custom-houses in the very heart 
of the Kingdom, so that the commerce between two pro- 
vinces was carried on as if between two foreign <H>nntries. 

At length the celebrated Golbebt, Minister of LonisXIV, 
endeavoured to reform a system so prejudicial to internal 
commerce. But feeling that he was unable entirely to 
destroy such deeply rooted prejudices, he was (breed to 
leave the choice of a free trade to the option of the pro- 
vinces, many of whom acceded to his plan. 

Some provinces, on the contrary, had never been willing 
to allow the establishment of custom-houses even upon 
llie frontiers which communicated vfith foreign slates; 
in these cases the Government established custom-houses 
on the frontiers of those provinces which communi- 
cated with the rest of the Kingdom. Thus the three 
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bishoprics of M etz, Toul, and Verdun, and the provinces 
of Alsace and Lorraine, preserved a free communication 
vrilh foreign states, and the same duties on imports and * 
exports were exacted from them as from any country 
not belonging to France. 

Rl^GIE G^Hl&RALE. 

The regie included the collection of all duties called 
aideSy which were levied on spiritous liquids and on other 
articles of consumption. It included also the collection 
of duties imposed upon all articles wrought in gold and 
silver, upon wrought iron, playing cards, leather, paper, 
starch, etc., etc. 

The receipt of the rSgie was estimated at 5i,5oo,ooo fr« 

The marc SHor was a duty levied upon persons ap- 
pointed to public situations, and on all acts requiring 
the seal of the Chancellor. 

THE CORViE 

Was an impost extremely burdensome to the peasantry. 
It consisted in so many days^ labour annually, of men, 
horses, oxen, and carriages, and was nominally applicable 
to the construction and maintenance of the public roads. 
Its produce was estimated in money at twenty millions of 
francs. The payment of the tax was optional in money or 
in labour. Als it was a local tax, none of the money arising 
from it was received by Government. 
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JfolwlLlislr.ndlnn ihe appiirent excess of more ihan 
1 a millions of frnrn^s in llie espendlLure over llie receipLs, 
M. Neckar considered iKaL he had left, the finances 
in a very fiourishiftg sLaie, observing thai a sum 
of 2^,000,000 livres must be considered as n reim- 
bui'scmenL on accounl of the national debt, and addinjr, 
that the exiinciion of life annuities and ihe aiiticipaied 
increase in ihe receipts would cover the deficiency. 
M. Neckar, however, as will be seen hereafter, has been 
here in a strange contradiction with himself. 

STATE OF THE FIHARCES IN THE TEAH Ij89, THE COM- 
MEKCEMEHT OF THE EEVOLUTIOK. 

Tlie disordered stale of the financesinduced Louis XVI 
to convoke an Assembly of the Notables for the purpose 
uf receiving and carrying into execution ihe plan of 
M. tie Calonne (w!»o succeeded M. Neckar ), for estab- 
lishing a general territorial impost, and for giving a 
greater extension fo the stamp duties. The failure and 
dismissal of M. de Calonne, added to subsequent events, 
led to the reinstatement oF M. Neckar and to the 
convocation of the Slates-General In 1789, 

We have shewn that the latter Minister, on quitting 
the treasury, presented a statement in which he 
repi'esenled the finances as in a Rourisliing stale, there 
being, he said, only a nomi/ta/ deficiency of la million 
livres, 37 millions having been paid off on account 
of tlie nalional dcbl, which would induce a belief 
ihat there was in reality a surplus of the receipts 
over the current expenditure of i5 million livres. But 
how are we to account for the statement he laid 
before ihe Assembly of the Stales-General upon re- 
suming his portfolio in 1789, after five years' retreat? 
He there traces a (jlowing picture of the Rnancial stale 
of the Kingdom, and declares the actual revenue to be 
only 475,295,000 livres, while the real expenditure 
had been 53i,533,ooo. M, Neckar proceeds to enu- 
mer.ite bis ways and means for covering this deficiency 
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of 56,^39,000 in the finances, and adds that upwards 
of 80^000,000 livres might have been added to the 
revenue by alterations in the mode of collecting the 
various imposts, without having recourse to the levying 
of any new taxes. The abolition of the privileges of 
exemption from particular taxes enjoyed by the clergy, 
he said, would increase the amount of the revenue 
between 10 and 12 millions annually. At the same 
time, under the head of expenditure appearefd the sum 
of 4 millions as the annual interest of a loan which 
M. Neckar announced as necessary to meet the current 
expense of the first year of the new Ministry. It is how- 
ever worthy of remark, that M. Neckar stated posi- 
tively that the convocation of the States-Greneral was 
not absolutely called for by the state of the finances ; 
since, in addition to the resources already mentioned, 
he declares that there were pensions to the aniount c^ 
29 millions, and military salaries of between 10 and 12 
millions, susceptible of material reduction, besides a sum 
of about 7 millions of livres remitted annually upon 
the amount of the taxes which might have been re- 
tained ; and he added, that if, as on former occasions, a 
tax of 10 per cent, were imposed upon the interest paid 
to the national creditors, it would produce 20,000,000 f. 
of additional revenue. M. Neckar alluded also to sums 
destined for charitable purposes, |as offering a re- 
source in case of absolute necessity; and he concluded 
by observing, that if public credit were fully re-estab- 
lished, the extinction of 1,200,000 livres of annuities 
yearly would afford the facility of borrowing and ex- 
pending from 20 to 3o millions of livres a-year, with- 
out increasing in any way the burdens of the people. 
Such was the Utopian theory of M. Neckar ; but we shall 
find in the sequel that these splendid visions were 
baseless, and left not a wreck behind. 

The following was M. Neckar's statement of his 
ways and means for 1789 : — 
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BECEIPTS. 

The principal ilems are as folloirs: — 

Ferine Gen^ale. . • . 150,107.000 

Posts 12,000,000 

Duties on cattle at the 
markets of Sceaux 
andPoissy 63o,ooo 

B^gie Gen^ale de< Ai- 
des et Droits reunis. 5o,ooo,ooo 
D**. Domaines and 
Woods 5o,ooo,ooo 

Lotteries 14,000,000 

t^ontingent revenues. . 3,ooo«ooo 

Ordinary taxes and ca- 
pitation 110,000,000 

Vingtiemes 4^,ooo,ooo 

I'axes in the Fays d'E- 

tat 24,556,000 

And sundry minor re- 
ceipts,makinga total 
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EXPEPTOITURE. 



The principal items are 

The total expenses of 
rally 

The expenses of the 
Department for Fo- 
reign Affairs. . . « 

War Department. • • 

Marine and Colonies* • 

Long Annuities and life 
Aonirities forming 
the National Debt. . 

Interest on Govern- 
ment Bonds and 
other public debts. . 

Public salaries. . . . 

Floating debt. .... 

Pensions. .,,.»• 

And sundry minor ex- 
penses, making a 
total of 



as follows : — 

the Boyal Fa- 
33,240,000 



7,480,060 
09,160,000 
40,500,000 



162,486,000 



44«3oo,ooo 

20,rg4«000 
25.5q2,OUO 

39,56oyOoo 



53i,444><^^^ 



The statement which has already been given of the 
receipts and expenditure for 1785^ is taken from a compte 
re/i^^ prepared by M. Neckar after he retired from office, 
a circumstance which may perhaps account for the extra- 
ordinary discrepancy between it and the above corres- 
ponding statement, for the year 1789, after he had re- 
sumed the charge of the department of finance. According 
to the former statement the deficiency is 12 millions, but 
by this it is 56. 



THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY. 



But a very short time elapsed after M* Neckar's return 
lo office before the National Assembly undertook, by a 
less circuitous route, to reform all abuses, by sweeping 
away at once all the institutions themselves to which the 
abuses were attached : of course, M. Neckar's plan was 
not adopted. 

This Assembly found the taxes divided into five classes: 

4- 
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— 1. Direct taxes, as we have before detailed. — a. Tlie 
t^ixes arising; from monopolies of salt and tobacco^ vvliich 
extended over a great part of the Kingdom ; the exclusive 
privilege of selling spiritous liquors; and the tax on 
the right of freedom in the Corporation of Trades. — 3. 
The duties on various articles of consumption and pro- 
ducts of industry, such as ihe droits d'aide, Viud a similar 
tax, called equivalens, in Languedoc, impots in Brittany, 
and lesquatre membres in Flanders ; the duties reverting 
to the inspectors of slaughter-houses, which were raised 
in almost all the provinces ; the duties on leather, cards, 
and starch, which were exacted with great rigour from 
the manufacturers of those articles ; the duty on stamping 
of iron and on the making of oils, which were imposed on 
about one-half the Kingdom. — 4* Duties on imports and 
exports ; tolls, as well as yarious duties on goods trans- 
ported from one province to another, and on their en- 
tering into towns. — 5. Duties on public acts, and regis- 
tering of those acts, called droits de controle, and another 
duty, called insinuation, and many others too numerous 
to mention. 

The National Assembly established, in lieu of the above- 
mentioned imposts, the following contributions: — 

1. The contribution fonder e , \9iiiA-\;kX. 

2. Mobiliere, tax on the rent of dwellings. 

3. Droits d'enregistrement, a duty on registering all 
acts, deeds, etc. 

4- Stamp duty. 

5. Duty on mortgages. 

6. Duty on licences to trades, etc. 
•J. Customs. 

The National Assembly reserved two monopolies only, 
that of coining money and of making gunpowder.- The 
contribution fonciere, though levied on all lands without 
exception, had its maximum fixed at one sixth of tlie 
yearly revenue. 

Under the head of contribution pcrsonntlle was com- 
prehended : — 
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1 . A. tax equal to J he value of three days' labour, and 
to which every person was subject.^ 

'2. A tax on servants and horses. 

3. A property-lax of one twentieth on all incomes; 
this was estimated by the yearly value of the tenement 
held by the person taxed, supposing the value to exceed 
100 francs a-year. 

It is almost: needless to observe, that none of the plans 
of this Assembly, or of those tliat followed it, were 
attended with any successful result. 

CONDUCT OF THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY RELATIVE TO THE 

CLERGY. 

The Abb^ Expilly, in his ** Geographical Dictionary of 
France,*' slates the revenues of the clergy before theRievolu- 
tion at 1 19,000,000 livres annually, and the number of ec-' 
elesfnstics, including monks, nuns, and secular priests, at 
406,482. But, of this number, 100,000 priests did not 
derive any emolument from the revenues of iheGhurcli ; 
they lived upon their own incomes, or were supported by 
those who employed them as <!haplains, tutors, etc., etc, 
of the remaining 3o6,482, there were about 3o,6oo of the 
mendicant order, who had no fixed revenues, but lived 
upon the charitable donations of the faithful. 

M. Neckar estimated the revenues of the clergy at i3*o 
millions of francs, and M. de Talleyxandj in his speech in 
the National Assembly, rated them at i5o millions, of 
which 70 millions were derived from lands and 80 mil- 
lions from tithes. Supposing the statement of M. de 
Talleyrand to have been correct,, the revenues of the clergy 
were far from being enormous, since they afforded sup- 
port to at least'2^ 5,000 monks, nuns, and secular priests, 
not to speak of lay persons who participated in these 
revenues, as domestics, visitors in the convents, etc., 
nor of the great number of persons who were relieved out 
of ihese funds: but supposing the i5o millions of francs 
to he divided amongst jj-jS^ooo individuals, who at the 
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lowest calcnlaiion were supported out of tliat mniy it 
would not furnish more than 545 francs to each. 

The National Assembly, however, thought this too 
large a sum to be left in the hands of the clergy. The 
Bishop Talleyrand proposed, on the loth of October 1789, 
that the Church property should be sold for the benefit 
of the nation, and that tithes should continue to be levied 
in form of a tax, and applied, with the addition of aa 
millions, towards the support of the clergy. 

Mi rabeau proposed that the National Assembly should 
decree that the Church lands belonged to the nation^ with 
a proi^iso that the clergy should be supported out of them; 
each curate to receive 1,200 livres per annum, besides 
his lodging. This proposition was adopted hy a majority 
of 568 to 348. 

* On the 17th of March 1791, a decree was passed for 
the sale of the Church property to the amount of 4oo mil- 
lions, which the clergy offered to repurchase at that esti- 
mate, on condition that they should be left in quiet 
possession of the property. The offer however was re- 
jected, as it was not favourable to the views of persons 
determined to enrich themselves by plundering the 
Church. At length a decree passed in the Assembly^ fiung 
the maximum and minimum of the salaries of the clergy 
as follows : — 

Archbishops .... >] b^ooo b. per annum^ 
Bishops, in large towns . ao, 000 — 

Ditto, in small towns . 12,000 — 

The maximum of the pay of curates 6,000, and the 
minimum 1,000 fr. ; vicars from 800 to 1,000 francs, 
according to the extent of their duties. It were needless 
to add, that all these salaries, as well as those who were 
to receive them, were at once lopped off by the axe of 

the GUILLOTINE I 
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ASSIGN ATS. 

On the memorable igih of April 17919 the National As- 
sembly put a finishing stroke to their absurd projects, by 
establishing a paper currency called assignats. From 
this moment the finances of the country were thrown 
into confusion. Persons having species were forced to 
take this paper at par, which at length fell to waste paper. 
As it is not intended to give a history of the interregnum^ 
which maybe said to have occurred between the deposition 
of Louis XVI and the restoration of Louis XVIII, or of the 
financial paroxysm which existed during the Revolu- 
tion, we shall pass over that period. Indeed it would be 
in vain to. attempt to discover any system of finance under 
the various revolutionary Governments which then suc- 
ceeded each other. « 

The National Convention adopted the plan proposed 
by citizen Cambon, [' de battre monnaie sur la place 
de la HSuolution. '* ( La place Louis XV was then so 
called, as it was here that executions for state crimes took 
place. ) This system naturally ended with the reign of 
terror. 

The Directory imagined a mezzo-termine ; it reduced 
the capital of the public creditor two-thirds, and the re- 
maining third was dignified by the pompous title of the 
tiers consolidej the consolidated third. At length this state 
of anarchy ceased, when Napoleon Bonaparte, by the grace 
ofbayonetSj made himself /^tr^f Consul^ and introduced a 
regular system of finance. Under the Government of the 
Directory there was no regular system of taxation ;^ne set 
of persons, called Directors, had the excise, another had 
the tobacco , etc. These taxes under the Consular Govern- 
ment were consolidated under one head, and denominated 
Droits reunis ( consolidated taxes ), and were placed, as 
well as all other imposts, immediately under the direc- 
tion of the Minister of Finance, then citizen Gaudin, af- 
terwards created Duke de Gaeta. The Duke verv truly 
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aays in his Memoirs, ( published in 1826, Tol. i^ 
page i34) : — 

** That on the 20th brumaire, in the year VIII, no 
^^ vestige of finance existed in France ; a miserable sum 
'^ of 167,000 francs was all ihat she possessed in specie ih 
^' the Public Treasury, and even that sum was the remains 
'^ of 3oo,ooo francs which the Government had obtained 
" the day before/' 

When Bonaparte abdicated in 18 14; l^i^ Finance Mi- 
nister, the Duke de Gafe'ta, left the Imperial Treasury just 
as empty as he found the coffers of the Bepublic on the 
18th brumaire an VIH , for it will be seen hereafter that 
there was a deficiency of 1,000 millions, which the Bonr^ 
bon Government had to pay. It is a known fact, that on 
the approach of the allied ai^mies to Paris, in 18 149 the 
Empress Maria Louisa and her imperial relatii^es, as well 
as all the Ministers and other principal functionaries^ left 
that city, and proceeded to Blois, the principal town in 
the department of Loire et Cher ; they hoWever took good 
care not to leave the cash behind them that was in the 
Treasury, and which the Imperial Family and the Ministers 
divided among them. The Comptroller of the House- 
hold, Baron de la Bouillerie, who filled the same situa- 
tion under the Bourbons, contrived however to save 36 
millions of francs from the wreck, as well as the Crown 
Jewels; the latter h© honestly delivered up to Baron 
Dudon, who was commissioned by theProvisional Grovem- 
ment to go to Orleans on purpose to recover them, where 
M. de la Bouillerie then was, with the ex-Empress Maria 
Louisa. The 36 millions were lodged by that faithful 
officer in the coffers of the Boyal Treasury, and he and 
Baron Dudon brought the Crown Jewels with them tOf 
Paris, 
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THE SYSTEM OF TAXATION AFTER THE RESTORATION. 

It will be necessary to describe the taxes and the method 
of raising ihem, ere we speak of the finances. 

In France the taxes are twofold — direct and indirect j, 
under the f6rmer are comprehended : — 

1 . Contribution foncihre or land-tax* . 

2. Contribution personnelle and mobilihre, 

3. Tax on doors and windows, 

4* Duty apon patents and licences to trade^ and upon- 
mines. 

The contribution foncihre is raised equally upon all 
lands or houses, in proportion to their nett revenue. The 
royal domains, and the woods and forests belonging to 
the State, are alone exempt from il-s operation. 

The contribution personnelle and mobiliere is divided 
into two parts:— 

1. The personnelle is a kind of poll-tax, rated at three 
days' labour; the value of a day's labour is fixed by tlie 
Council-General of the department. Its maximum is 
I franc 5o centimes, and its minimum 5o centimes per 
diem. This applies only to men from i8 years and up- 
wards ; women and children are exempt. 

2. The taxe mobiliere is fixed according to the rent 
of a habitation, at the rate of 3 per cent, on the rent, and is 
levied upon all rents from 200 to 2, 5oo francs, which is the 
maximum to which the per centage extends. iSo person 
pays less than 5 francs, nor more than 80 francs per annum 
(or the taxe mobilierey for which the landlord of the house 
is responsible to Government, and to whom the tenants 
are bound to produce, on demand, the receipts of their 
having paid their taxes. Persons living in furnislied 
lodgings are not subjected to this tax. The tax person- 
nelle^nA mobiliere may be considered as one tax lhon(^]i 
produced from two different sources. In Paris and other 
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large cilies one pari is levied upon renl, und the other 
liait is provided tor by an additional duly on all articles 
of consumption, paid on their enlering the town ; this is 
called octroi, and is done lo obviate the difficulty which 
would arisein collecting any fixed sum from every iadivi- 
dcal for ihe amount of 3 days' labour. This substitute 
for ihe Uixe personneUe produces in Paris 4 millions per 
annum. 

i. The tax levied on doors and windows ibat open 
■nlo a street, court or f^arden depends npon the popula- 
tion of the town and upon the ailualioa of the doors and 
windows, according to the following tariff. 
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I'his tariff is susceptible of increase or reduction, ac- 
cording as the amount received exceeds or f^Us below the 
sum required. When the contingent fixed upon is higher 
in amount than the produce of the larlff, the latter is 
proportion ably increased ; when it falls below it, the tariff 
is of course diminished. The proprietor or landlord of 
the house is alone chargeable with the door and window 
tax ; the tenants have nothing to do wi^h it. 

DROITS DE PATEHTES ( LICENCE DUTv). 

Evcryperson following a profession, trade, or business. 
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including; physicians and surgeons, are liable tothisfax, 
which is divided into two heads^ the proportional tax^ 
which is lo per cent, on the rent of the person's dwelling, 
and the fixed tax, which is rated according to the extent 
of the population of the towns in which the patentee 
exercise his trade or profession. 

Traded, professions, etc., are divided into 7 classes; and' 
the fixed tax is established according to the supposed 
profits. The maximum and minimum are laid down 
in the tariff, ad follows : A merchant pays from 4^ ^o 
3oo francs, according to the population of the place 
where he resides, which, in addition to the 10 per cent, on 
his rent, forms the total sum paid for \xi& patentee Bank- 
ers, without any regard to the population of the town 
in which they reside, pay 5oo fr. a-year ; in like manner 
lihip-brokers, waggon, coach, and boat proprietors pay 
200 fr. annually. Market people who have carts, tra- 
velling hawkers and pedlars who have horses, pay 4o francs 
a-year : those on foot with packs, whether they have any 
fixed residence or not, pay 3o francs per annum. The 
persons exempt from this duty are, all public functionaries, 
farmers and labourers, clerks, journeymen, professors of 
the fine arts who sell their own productions only, army 
surgeons, midwives, postmasters, fishermen, carders and 
wool-spinners, washerwomen and cobblers, tripemen 
and street-hawkers : an exception is also made with regard 
to the proportibnaltaxin favour of those who let furnished 
lodgings; these pay only one-fortieth of the rent of 
their house, instead of one-tenth, which othei^ pay. 
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The duties on mines are also twofold ; one in proportio n 
to the extent of the mine, and the other in proportion to its 
net produce; the former is 10 francs for every 100 square 
yards {kiloinetre)y and the latter never exceeds five per 
cent, on the net revenue after all expenses are paid. The 
proprietors of mines also pay a land-tax in proportion to 
the surface. 
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METHOD OF UAISIMG THE DIUECT TAXES. 

Havinf; briefly stated the nature of the direct taxes, we 
shall now shew the manner in which they are collected. 
We have described in the preceding pages, which treat of 
the finances before the Revolution, the method adopted 
with respect to the taille ; the mode pursued at present 
regarding the direct taxes, is nearly the same, excepting 
that there are irow no exceptions ; when I say nowy I mean 
before the Revolution of i83o. 

The sum to be collected in direct taxes is annuddly 
voted by the Legislature. The law which fixes the amount 
to be collected throughout France, also settles the quota 
that each department is required to pay. A fixed sum, de- 
nominated the principal y is raised under the head of 
contribution fonciercy contribution personneUe et mo^ 
biliercy and a tax upon doors and windows, as before men- 
tioned. These taxes seldom vaty, but when an additional 
sum is required, it is effecied by what is termed ce/r- 
times additionnek, additional centimes, and which must 
have the sanction of the Legislature. These centimes 
acUUtionnels however are permanent, and seldom or ever 
reduced. 

Every year, in voting the budget, a clause is introduced 
authorising the respective departments to raise a certain 
sum that may be required for their expenses, not exceed- 
ing a limited number of centimes on each franc ; these are 
called a grant of centimes facultatijsy by which a sum may 
be raised equal to that stated in the budget, or a part only 
of that sum, as circumstances may require. The centimes 
facultatifs are not permanent imposts, but depend upon 
the exigencies of the department. 

Departments as well as communes may also, by ilie 
authority of Government, raise loans to meet their own 
local extraordinary expenses, and for which they pay 
interest, without any other responsibility to Government 
than rendering an account how the same have been appro- 
priated. 
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The cojnmuneSy under peculiar circumstances and with 
tlie consent of ihe Legislature, can also raise a lax called 
centimes cominunaux to defray local expenses, wliicli, lik^ 
those before mentioned, are only temporary. 

The law haying fixed the sum to be raised by each depart* 
ment, the Minister of Finance informs the prefect of the 
departqient, through the Minister of the Interior, of the 
sum required from his department, and he communi- 
cates the amount demanded to his sous-prefect and to th^ 
mayors. The sum thus assigned by the prefect to each 
arrondissement is subdivided by the Councils of the arron^ 
dissement and by the communes, and the amount allotted 
to each apportioned among the inhabitants by persons 
appointed for that purpose, called repartiteurSy who 
in England would be called Assessors. 

These are 7 in number ^ — the mayor of the commiiney 
his deputy, and 5 landholders, of whom 2 at least 
must ' not have their residence in the commune. The 
assessors* duty is to fix the distribution of the lax as it 
regards the contribution personnelle and mobilierej when 
any alteration may be found necessary. These assessors are 
chosen by the sous-prefect of the arrondissement, but 
their nomination must be confirmed by the prefect. The 
assessors are liable to a fine if they refuse to act. They 
regulate taxable property, as far as concerns les contribu- 
tions fonciereSy and they fix the scale. Lists of the asses- 
men ts are made out, and the prefect puts them in force. 
It is evident, from what we have stated, that no exact esti- 
mate can be made of the proportion of the tax that each 
individual has to pay upon his landed property, all not 
being equally burdened. 

In some departments, for instance, the land-tax is only 
6 per cent. , while in the department of the Seine it is 17 
per cent. This great inequality arises from differences in 
the net produce of land. 

The most distinguished Ministers of Finance in 
France have anxiously desired to equalise the land tax, 
and for this object they endeavoured to establish 
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what is termed a cadastre. By the term cadastre we are to 
understand the measuring and surveying of landed pro* 
perty, so as to ascertain its real value. 

Before the Revolutioa of 1 789, the cadastre had been 
loudly called for; it had even been acted upon in some 
provinces; and the electoral assemblies^ in the year 1789, 
again solicited its adoption. The Constituent Assembly 
most cordially approved of it, but the entire change in the 
Government which shortly after took place prevented 
this plan from being carried into execution, and the 
law respecting the establishment of the cadastre re- 
mained a dead letter until the year i8o3. 

At this epochs general and repeated complaints on the 
part of the landed proprietors obliged the Government 
to take it into consideration. At first it contented itself 
with subdividing into acres all arable and meadow lands^ 
vineyards, woodland, etc. This mode of subdivision, 
however, involved the greatest inequality in the amount 
of the sums paid by the proprietors, as some were paying 
a third of their revenues, whilst others were paying a 
fiftieth ; instances were even adduced of persons paying 
a hundredth part only. 

Upon the repeated complaints urged against this great 
injustice, the Government was obliged to change this 
plan for another, which promised a more equal mode of 
taxing the landholders, and which it denominated a 
cadastre proportioneL 

This fixes unalterably the limits of each person's landed 
property, and equalizes the tax he is subject to. 

It consequently prevents an infinitude of litigations 
between the proprietors of land and their tenants. A 
commission has long been employed in carrying into 
effect this very desirable object ; but it is impossible to 
say when their labours will terminate. The annual ex- 
pense attending this commission varies from three to four 
millions, which is voted by the legislature, and appears 
in the budgets. 
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iNDiHECT TAitEs {ci-devant droits reunis , and under the 
ancien regime denominated regie). 

These taxes are principally on articles of consumption. 

.The first duty paid upon liquids is for its transit^ and is 

called droits de circulation^ or permit to be removed from 

one place to another, which is levied upon wine, brandy, 

etc., bought at the entrepot. 

This duty is as follows : 

Wine in the wood i fr. 5o cent, per hectolitre, about 
120 English quarts. 

Wine in bottles lo fr. per hectolitre. 

Cider, perry, and mead pay 80 cent, per hectolitre. 

These liquids are also liable to an additional duty of a 
decimCf or two sous upon every franc paid as duty for the 
right of removing them from the wholesale warehouse, 
or even from that of the wine grower to the house of tlie 
purchaser. 

Before the Revolution of i83o a duty distinct from the 
octroi was levied on the entry of wine and spirituous 
liquors into communes thepopulation of which amounted 
to i,5oo and upwards. Since that period, a law has passed 
exempting all communes whose population does not 
amount to 4>ooo, and fixing a tariff progressively rising 
from 4>ooo to 5, 000, and in proportion to the esti- 
mated wealth of the departments in which they are 
situated, which for this purpose are divided into four 
separate classes. 

The duty on wine and liquors sold by retail was before 
the late Revolution i5 percent, on the retail price, but in 
consequence of violent clamours on the ipsLVi of the soi^ereign 
people J Ministers were compelled to reduce it to lopercent. 

From the duty of fifteen percent, on the sale of spiritous 
and fermented liquors by retail, a reduction was made in fa- 
vour of the dealer, which was limited to three per cent, on the 
amount of the duty, if the wine or liquor sold by him were 
not of his own growth; but if it were, the reduction amount- 
ed lo twenty-five per cent, on the sum of the retail duty. 
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TJius a professional dealer, if not a proprielor, selling 

one hundred measures of wine at one franc the measure, 
paid relail duty as follows : 

Fifteen per cent, on one hundred francs. . . 1 5 fr. 

Deduct three per cent •.-.,« 45 c. 



•■ 



Balance ; . . • i4 55 

Add one decinie per franc i 4^ 

Total retail duty payable by the profes- 
sional dealer. . . . « ; ; t6 i 

But if the wine or liquor sold were grown upon the 
dealer s property, the one hundred measures sold at one 
franc per measure paid duty as follows : 

Fifteen per cent, on one hundred francs . 1 5 fr, » c. 

Deduct twenty-five per cent 3 ^5 

Balance 1 1 ^5 

Add one decinie per franc i i3 



•Total payable by the proprietor who re- 
tails wine of his own growth I a 38 

The premium thus given to a landed proprietor \x> 
induce him to keep a wine-shop continues the same in 
principle, but its effect is probably not now so great, 
in consequence of the reduction of the retail duty to 
which it applies. 

The loss of revenue arising from the various reduc- 
tions in the different branches of the duties on wine 
and liquors is since the revolution of i83o represented by 
the balance between ninety-seven and sixty millions 
of francs. 

A duty is also levied of 3 francs upon every hecto^ 
/ifFis of strong beer, and -jS centimes, or i5 sous, on every 
hectolitre of small beer. Private individuals who brew 
for their own families are subjected to the same tax, 
and must comply with the same regulations as brewers 
by trade. 
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Ketailers of liquors must lake out a licence^ which 
IS quite distinct from the patente. The expense of a 
licence is in proportion to the population of the towns, 
and can never exceed twenty fr., nor be under six fr, 

PLATING CAKDS. 

The duty upon cards is i5 centimes for each pack in- 
tended for home use. In addition to this tax manufac-^ 
lurers are obliged to purchase from Government a variety 

of articles which are necessary for the manufacture 

of cards. 

CAKBIAGES, 

Proprietors of public conveyances are required to 
pay one-tenth of the price of each place paid by a 
passenger, and one-tenth of the price received for the 
carriage of merchandise. One-third of the total amount 
of the places which a public carriage holds is exempted 
from this duty, in order to cover the losses sustained 
by empty places. Carriages let out by the day or by 
the month, as job*carriages, pay a duty according to 
the following tariff : — 
Carriages on 2 wheels and holding 2 persons : 4^ f. p. ann. 

Do. — . do.— 4' ' — 70 

Do, . — Jo. — 6 90 

Do. . — do. . 8- ■ 1 20 

Do . — — do.' — — 9« — 1 4o 

Do. 4 do. 4 — , 80 

Do. do. 6 ' 1 00 

Do. do. .— . — 8- ■ i3o 

Do. —do. . — . ^9—- — ' ■'■ i5o 

TOBACCO. 

Tobacco is allowed to be cultivated only in the depart- 
ments of the Lower Jihine, the Mouths o( the lihone J Ills 
et Vilaine, Lotet Garonncy Nord, Pasde Calais , Vary 
and the department of the Zo£. The quantity of tobacco 
to be grown, and the price to be paid to the growers by 
Government to whom the sale is a monopoly are fixed by 

5 
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the prefect of tiie department^ who receives an order from 
the director of the indirect taxes stating the quantity of 
tobacco to be supplied by his department, and the prefect 
makes the allotment among the growers. 

If the quality of this article when gathered is not approTed 
of by Government, the whole is rejected, and becomes 
a loss to the grower , as he has often no means of disposing 
of it. No person can grow more tobacco than the quantity 
fixed upon by the prefect, nor can any farmer cultivate 
this plant for two successive years. All importations of 
foreign tobacco must be offered to Government ; and if 
it be rejected, it must be reshipped at the risk and ex^ 
pense of the merchant. 

No grower of tobacco is permitted to sell any part of 
his crop except to officers appointed by the Government, 
unless he intends it for exportation. The manufacture 
and sale of tobacco and snuff are entirely in the hands 
of Government, who sell it to persons appointed by 
themselves as retailers, whose profits are estimated to 
be 12 1/2 per cent. 

SALT. 

The salt taken from the salt-works and from the 
mines pays a duty of 3 sous per lb. Government has 
also salt-mines of its own, denominated salines de 
I'Esty situated in the eastern provinces, which are 
farmed by a company who pay upwards of 2 millions 
of francs a-year. 

GUWPOWDEB. 

Government holds the monopoly of manufacturing as 
well as the sale of gunpowder. 

CANALS, ETC. 

A duty is levied by Government on canals, ferry 
boats, etc. the amount of which however varies in dif- 
ferent places. 

GOLD AWD SILVER. 

There is a duty of 20 francs upon every hectogramme 
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oFgold worked into articles of luxury, and one franc upon 
the same quantity of silver worked into plate, etc. This 
duty is called droit de gatantte. In addition to this duty, 
articles of pure gold or of silver gilt, called t;er/7zeiZ, pay 
three francs for the assay, and those of silver 80 centimes, 
or 16 sous. Small gold trinkets which are assayed by the 
touchstone pay nine centimes /:?ercfecag^ram/»e (10 gram^ 
mes) of gold. 

EWREGISTREMENT, OR HEGISTRT OF ACTS A.WD DlEEBS. 

This tax superseded the droits de controle, which were 
suppressed in 1790. The entegistrement extends to all 
acts and deeds, civil, judicial or extra-judicial. The duties 
received on registration are either fixed or proportional* 
The fixed taxes apply to all acts, whether judicial or 
extra-judicial, which contain no obligation, discharge, 
or penalties, nor any arrangement for the payment of 
debts, or any transfer or conveyance of property, or the 
use thereof, whether real or personal. The fixed duties 
vary from 5o centimes to 2 5 francs. 

The proportional duty is. levied x)n all bonds, dis- 
charges, penalties; on all acts which embrace arrangements 
for the liquidation of debts or bills of exchange, etc., 
on all conveyances of property or the use thereof, whether 
real or personal, between living parties or by testament. 

The proportional duties are levied in proportion to the 
advantages and increase of fortune derived by acts, deeds, 
or testaments conveying property, whether real or per- 
sonal, or the use thereof, and are calculated upon the 
value at which the acquisition is estimated. The proper* 
tional duty varies according to the stipulations in the acts 
of conveyance, from 20 centimes to seven francs per cent. 

STAMPS ( TIMBRE ). 

The stamp duty applies to all paper destined for public 
acts and deeds, receipts, bills of exchange, newspapers, 

5.. 
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handbillsy playbills, agreements, leases, magazines, small 
pamphlets, admission cards to public places, etc., etc. 

This duty is of two kinds. 

The one is a stamp duty according to the dimension oF 
the paper which is stamped, and varies from five centimes 
a sheet to two francs. The other is on bonds, pronussor]^ 
notes, bills of exchange, etc., according to the sum speci- 
fied, without regard to the dimensions of the paper. 

The stamp duty on promissory notes, bills, and receipU 
is : — 

On sums under looo fr 35 c« 

from lOOo fr. to 2000 fr^ . i fr* 4^ c. 

from 2000 fr. to 3ooo fr. . 2 fr« 10 c. 
and an increase of 70 c. for every additional 1000 fr. 

Every political print pays seven centimes per paper, but 
there is no duty on advertisements, and they are sent into 
the departments on payment of a centime per paper. The 
literary journals, and petites afficheSy or papers for ad- 
vertisements only, as well as all pamphlets, magazines, pla- 
cards not exceeding 34 1 inches, handbills, and admission 
tickets to public places of amusement pay five centimes. 

ZIEGISTERING-OFFICE FOR MORTGAGES (hTPOTHEQUE). 

In every arrondissement in France there is an office for 
depositing mortgage-deeds. Wlien a mortgage-deed is 
signed, the notary in whose presence it is executed sends 
a copy of it to the keeper of the mortgage -deeds in the 
district where the mortgage took place, and its nature and 
contents are inscribed in a registry kept for that purpose (i). 
The duty is one franc on every thousand francs of the 
amount of the mortgage. 



(i) Such an oflice is greatly wanted in England, as it would preTcnt 
persons fi^m becoming dupes to the chicanery of those selling pro- 
perty with heavy incumbrances. 
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LOTTERIES. 

In France there are five lotteries, which aredrawnsucces- 
sively at Paris, Lilte> Lyons, Strasbourg,, and Bordeaux, 
and from which Government derives a considerable reve- 
nue. The plan of the lottery is, however,, essentially dif- 
ferent from that which lately existed in England. In the 
French lotteries there are 90 numbers in the wheel, of 
which five are drawn ; the drawings in each take place every 
ten days. The chancea are denominated extraitSjOmiteSf 
temes, and quaternes. The extrait is a single number drawn 
from a series of numbers included in one ticket, for which 
single prize the holder receives i5 times the sum he risks ; 
as if he play one fraao on each„ he receives i5 for the 
ntrmber drawn.^ 

An ambe is two numbers drawn from any series of 
numbers contained in one ticket,, and which yields 25o 
times the amount risked that two numbers will be drawn 
from those that have been selected. 

A teme is three numbers drawn out of a certain series 
chosen in one ticket, and yields 5,5oo times the sum risked 
on the chance of three numbers being drawn out of those 
selected. 

The quaterne is four numbers being drawn out of those 
inserted in one ticket, and yields 75,000 times the amount 
risked on the chance of four numbers being drawn out of 
the numbers selected. But neither the ambe, terne^ or 
quaterne is calculated if not played for. 

EXAMPLE.. 

Chosen numbers, si. ^9. ^i. 5o. 87. 

Here are 5 extraits at . . 3 fr. each 

10 ambes . • . i fr. 60 c. — 

10 ternes . • . i fr. — 

5 quaternes . . 60 c. — 

Thus the price of a ticket will be ... . 



i5 fr. 


16 fr. 


10 fr. 


3fr. 


44 fr. 
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One or more extraits beinf^; drawn out of the above 
five numbers gives the holder of the lottery-ticket a 

prize of 4^ fr. for each 

Two extraits and one ambe give . 552 — 

Three extraits^ three ambes, and one 

teme 6,9} i — 

Four extraits, six ambes^fouv temeSj 

and one quateme 69,772 — 

Or five quatemes — total, supposing 

the above five numbers to be drawn 

from the wheel in one lottery . . 284, 545 fr. 

For the last twenty years Government has suppressed 
the quinteme, a term which signifies that the whole five 
numbers may be played for as coming out in one ticket, 
for which they would have an enormous sum to pay. 

GAMING-HOUSES IN PARIS. 

The public gaming-houses in Paris are farmed of Go- 
vernment by a company, who, previous to the Revolution 
of i83o, paid upwards of five millions and a half annually. 

POST-OFFICE. 

This of course is in the hands of Government, as is also 
the monopoly of post-horses. 

OCTROI. 

This is a tax levied upon articles of consumption on en- 
tering cities and large towns, one tenth of the amount of 
which enters into the Royal Treasury ; the remainder is 
applied to the local expenses of the communes^ chiefly for 
hospitals, poor-houses, etc. 

CtJSTOMS. 

The duties on imports and exports form a considerable 
branch of public revenue, as will be seen when we give 
the budget of the Minister of Finance. 
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In the preceding sLatements of the revenues of Govern- 
ment we have not enumerated the local taxes ( similar to 
county and parochial rates in England ), raised in the 
departments, arrondissementSy and communes, for their 
own local expenses, the nature of which we shall ex- 
plain hereafter, and which are distinct from those levied 
by the Government. 
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PROGltESSlVE STAT£ OF THE FINAHCES OF PRAHOS FROM 
THE RESTORATIOir OF THE ROURRONS IIT l8l4 VMTIL 
THE TEAR l83o. 

The system adopted by the Imperial GoTemment pre- 
sented the appearance of order and exactness. The dif- 
ferent Ministers were required to state to the Minister of 
Finance, at the end of the year, the sums they wanted to 
carry on the service of their respective departments for 
the ensuing year. From these statements the Minister of 
, Finance framed his budget for the receipts and expendi- 
ture of the year. This system has been acted upon up 
to the period of the Revolution of i83o. The Minister of 
Finance presents his budget of receipts and expenditure 
for the ensuing year, which the Chamber of Deputies 
either agree to as presented, or propose a reduction. If in 
the following year the Minister apprehends a deficiency 
for that year, he applies for a supplementary credit. If, 
however, when the definitive budget is presented (which is 
done two years afterwards ), it happens that the supple- 
mentary credit is not required, it is annulled. Therefore 
a budget is never considered as final until it has passed 
the Chamber a second lime. 

The estimates of the various Ministers in Napoleon^s 
reign were never faithfully or accurately stated in the 
budget. The Ministers might put down or state what they 
pleased, provided they had the sanction of the Chief of the 
Government. The members of the Legislative Body were 
not allowed to speak, but voted silently. We have the 
authority of the Duke de Gaeta^ the Imperial Finance 
Minister, in a work written by him about six years since, 
for saying : — *^ That on no occasion was a true and 
" faithful budget submitted to the Legislative Body during 
'* the Government of Napoleon. " Tiie expenditure was 
always underrated, as is proved by the arrears which ex- 
isted in the year i8i4« The revenue on the other hand, 
was always overrated, as is proved by the taxes remaining 
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uncollected, and without any chance of being received 
or made available for the service of the Stale. 

At the Restoration of the Bourbons the arrears, as 
stated to the Chambers by the King's Minister of Finance, 
Baron Louis^ amounted to i,3o8, i56,5oo francs. There 
v?^as also a sum of 246,535,ooo francs arising from secu- 
rities given by public functionaries, Exchange brokers, 
etc., etc. This sum Government was not called upon to 
refund provided the interest was duly paid (i). 

These sums, however, had been dissipated by the Im- 
perial Government. Soon after the Restoration, when 
several of the departments of the empire no longer be- 
longed to France, those persons who were no longer in 
office could claim their deposits ; the greater part of them, 
however, preferred receiving merely the interest. This 
then still forms part of the floating debt. 

It was necessary for the Bourbon Government to 
begin by paying off the arrears, some of which had 
existed since the year 1801. This liquidation was ef- 
fected by issuing Government paper ( similar to English 
Exchequer bills), called ^^Reconnaissance deLiquidatioriy^ 
bearing an interest of five per cent, at various periods ; 
loans were also raised to pay off part of these arrears. 

Count de Villele, on his accession to the Ministry of 
Finance, in 1821, finally liquidated the greater part of 
these arrears. By a law passed on the 17th August 1822, 
the arrears were definitively fixed, and the Minister was 
authorised by the Chambers to inscribe on the grand Iwre 
20,409,292 fr. in 5 percent rentes, in addition to the stock 
already created for that purpose, which closed the ac- 



(i) The persons required by Government to give securities are: — 
Exchange brokers, attorneys, notaries, auctioneers, sheriffs' officers, 
the chief clerks or treasurers of finances and the courts of justice, re- 
ceivers of taxes , etc. The amount deposited by each of the above per- 
sons is fixed in proportion to the extent of the population of the place 
where he exercises his profession, or (ills his oHice. The interest paid 
ou these deposits is at the rate of four per cent, per annum. 
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countof the «irrears, amounting toJi^aSB^opSfr. ofrenies. 
The whole of the arrears was thus liquidated, and which^ 
according to M. deVillele, amounted to about 607 mil- 
lions. A clause was however added, stipulating that if the 
above sum was not sufficient, an additional grant should 
be made for that purpose, not exceeding 1 1 million fir. 
But independent of the sum allotted for the payment uf 
the arrears, there are at this time 73^687^151 fr, not 
liquidated, remaining part of the floating debt. 

BUDGET OF l8l4* 

The first three months of this year, previous to the 
Restoration, which was in April, called for an immense 
expenditure, owing to the disastrous events of the period* 
At the same time, the very disasters, which had rendered 
sueh an increase unavoidable, had destroyed some of the 
resources of Government and weakened m^ny others. 
When the country was overrun by victorious armies^ great 
difficulties were of course experienced in the collection of 
the taxes; and while the demands on the Public Treasury 
continued undiminished, the curtailment of the Frencli 
territory produced an immediate and material abridg- 
ment of the public resources. 

Notwithstanding the aspect of public affairs, the es- 
timated receipts of this year had been put down in 
the imperial budget, by a decree of the 4th January 
i8i4> at 1,176,000,000 francs. The subsequent events, 
however, of this memorable year nullified the imperial 
budget, and produced in its place that presented to the 
Chamber in July i8i4> i>y Baron Louis, the Minister 
of Louis XVin. By the latter the receipts of i8i4 
were estimated at Sao million of francs, and the expen- 
diture at 827,415,000 fr. Of this sum 381,275,000 fr. 
were applied to pay the expenses of the Imperial Govern- 
ment during the first quarter. The receipts and expen- 
diture of the last three quarters were not definitively 
settled till 1817, as it required a long time to mal^e up 
the accounts of i8i4, owing to the numerous changes 
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arising from causes already staled.. The aetu»nl expendi- 
ture of this year amounted only to 572,298,050 fr. ; there 
was, however, a deficiency in the receipts of 11 5,954,954 
fr. To provide for this deficit 12,238,332 fr. were to be 
paid out of the receipts of 1817, and 103,716,622 fr. 
were carried to the account of arrears, and were to be li- 
quidated out of the stock purchased for that purpose. 

The following are the itenns of the expenditure of i8i4 : 

Civil List 1 5, 5 10,000 

Royal Family 4>ooo70®^^ 

Expenses of the Provi^onal Government 200,000 
Senate, afterwards called Chamber of 

Peers 3, 000,000 

Legislative Body 3,571,47a 

Ministi*y of Justice 17,935,786 

— Foreign Affairs .... 7,651,986 
— - Interior and Public Worship 70,192,000 

— War ' . . . 252,783,824 

— Marine 47,558,4i5i 

— Police ....... 848,957 

. — Finance . • . ... 1 5,537,5 10 

Interest on the public debt .... 95,987,100 

Infjerest to public functionaries for their 

deposits 6,000,000 

Elxpenses of negociations 6, 5 16, 000 

Payments made to the Allied Govern- 
ments 25,000,000 

Total expenditure . . . 572,293,050 

i8i5. 

The remarkable events of this year necessarily changed 
the budget of 181 5, as presented to the Chamber of De- 
puties in the session of July i8i4 ; but we shall neverthe- 
less give the outline of it, to show the blessings brought 
upon France by the events of the Hundred Days, Baron 
Louis had estimated the probable receipts for 181 5 as 
follows ; — 
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trailer. 

Direct taxes 3409000,00a 

Registeringf and domains lao, 000,000 

Indirect taxes i3o,ooo,ooo 

Miscellaneous ^8, 000, 000 

Total 618,000,000 

The increase of income would not have arisen from 
any additional taxation, but from the return of affiaiirs 
into their ordinary channels in consequence of. the ge» 
neral peace. Far from having recourse to additional 
taxes they were to have been reduced 72,4799000 francs 
per anvujm ; but the events of the Hundred Days entirely 
changed the financial arrangement of the year. 

The expenditure of 181 5 was estimated by the Minister 
at 547,700,000 f., leaving a surplus income of70,3oOyOOof. 
However, by the defijiitive budget of 181 5, the receipts 
were 798,590,869 francs, and the expenditure balanced 
the receipts. The budget, owing to the events of that 
year, was 260,890,000 francs more than was originally 
proposed. In the expenditure were included 180 millions 
for the maintenance and pay of the allied armies. The 
definitive budget for the year 181 5 was as follows : — 
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EXPENDITURE. 



Gvil List and Boyal 

Family. 

ChamlNfr of Peers. . 

D**. of Deputies. 
Ministry of Ja<itice. 

D^ FiBreign Af- 
fairs 

D°. Interior. • . 

D**. War 

jy*. Marine. • . 

D». PoUce. . • . 

D". Finance. . . 
Public Debt. . . . 
Interest to pabUc 

functionaries for 

tbeir deposits^ . 
Expenses of ne^- 

tiations 

Extraordinary char- 
ges to the Allies. 

as war contriba- 



30,700,000 fr. 
i>2o3,5oo 
2,573,340 

i8.99i,3ia 

Q,654fII2 

55,557,000 
3a8,t293.i34* 
39,616,6^0 
1,027316 
16,334,246 
98,640,000 



8,000,000 
10,000,000 



tions. 



• • . • 



180,000,000 



Total. . . . 798,590,859 



RECEIPTS. 



Direct Taxes. . . • 32o,ooo,ooo f. 

Registry, Domains 

and Woods. . . 107,768,000 

Indirect Taxes. » . 89,i47»ooo 

Lotteries 7,857,000 

Posts 8,83o,ooo 

Salt from Salines de 

I'Est 2,400.000 

Sundry Receipt^. • 8,698,000 

Proceeds arising 
from the Sinking 
Fund 35.863,200 

proceeds from a 
Loan of 100 mil- 
lions. ...... 92,662,000 

Customs and salt. . 70,615,000 

Total. . . . 743,880,200 

Balance to be taken 
from the rec^pts 
of 1817 54.760,659 



798,590,859 



1816. 



From the budget of 1816 it appears that the expenses 
of the two Chambers were considerably diminished; 
as the members of the Lower House were no longer paid, 
though in Bonaparte's time they received 10,000 francs 
each, lliereis in this budget an item of i4o million 
francs, being one-fifth of the war contributions paid to 
the Allied Governments. The definitive budget for the 
year was as follows : — 

Receipts, 895,577,206 francs. The expenditure ex- 
ce*uied the receipts by 18 million francs. This deficiency 
was provided for by taking from the receipts of 181 7 the 
sum of 23,535,859, which left a surplus of 5, 627,054 fr. 



* The largeness of this sum, which exceeded that of the preceding 
year, is easily to be accounted for as the Bourbon GoTernment had to 
pay Napoleon's army during the hundred days. 
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1817. 

The definitive budget of this year was as follows : — 
Receipts, i,o36,8 10, 583 francs, part ofwWch sum arose 
from a loan of 352,989,000 fr., for which 30,670,000 fr. 
rentes were given, towards paying off arrears. This 
year was remarkable for a great scarcity of grain in 
France. Bread, which on an average is sold at three ^ous 
and a-half a lb., rose to half a franc; in consequence of 
which the Minister of the Interior, M. De Gazes, pur- 
chased corn in foreign markets, which was sold by Go- 
vernment at the average price of ordinary years; from 
which circumstance an unexpected increase in the ex- 
penditure of the year was incurred of nearly "28 millions 
francs. But it must -also be remembered ihat pai*t of the 
deficiencies in the budgets of i8i4> 181 5, and 1 816, were 
taken from the receipts of 1817, as we have before ob- 
served, which amounted to more than 90 millions and a 
half. The expenditure of this year was equal to the re- 
ceipts. In the former were included an additional grant 
of 20 million francs to the sinking fund ; a second fifth of 
the war contributions, amounting to i4o million francs ; 
173 million francs for the army of occupation; and 
27,865,000 francs taken from the ordinary receipts to 
discharge part of the arrears. 

i8i8> 

This year occasioned a heavy budget, in consequence 
X)( a loan having been raised for the purpose of paying 
off the balance due to the Allies, who, by virtue of the 
treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, consented to an evacuation, 
and which took place at the close of that year. The expen- 
diture amounted to i,4i4>433,736 francs, which made 
an increase of nearly J^oo million francs compared with 
that of the preceding year. To meet these exigencies 
the Minister was authorised to raise a further loan of 
2^0,510^718 francs, for which he gave 16 million francs 
of rentes. 
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France had tilius to pay to the Allies this year : — 

francs. 
For the llurd of the war contribution . . i4o,ooo,ooo 

Army of occupation i4i>94^>53o 

Addilional pay to the allied troops . . 26,666,667 

Finally, for the last two fifths of the war 

contribution .... ... 266,000,000 

A special payment to England, by virtue of 

a convention, dated istSept. 181 7, as an 

indemnity to British subjects for loss of 

property in France 2,200,000 

Total paid, in 1818, to the Foreign Go- 
vernments 575,807,197 

This was an enormous sum for France to pay in one 
year, wbich, however, was effected partly by loan, and 
partly from her ordinary resources. It has been eslimaled 
that the return of Napoleon from the island of Elba cost 
France four thousand million francs, including the local 
expenses incurred by the allied armies, placed in canton- 
ments throughout the Kingdom, The city of Paris alone 
was obliged to raise a loan of 33 million francs to defray 
expenses incurred by the presence of the foreign armies 
from i8i5toi8i8. This sum, nevertheless, did not cover 
all the expenses. 

The permanent debt was consequently increased up- 
wards of 90 million francs per annum. 

francs. 
The expenses of the year 1818 were . . i,4i4>433,736 
The receipts i,383, 110,288 

Leaving a deficiency to be taken from the 

receipts' of 1 8 19 of 3i, 323,448 

We have always been of opinion that the expenses 
incurred in consequence of Napoleon's return from Elba, 
ought never to have been saddled upon France, as she 
was not to be blamed for the blunder of the Allies ( Eng- 
land being always excepted, not having been a party to 
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tlie treaty of FontainebIeau% of sending; the ex-Emperor 
to an island within little more than gun-shot of France. 
To all these sacrifices we must not omit to add the re* 
moval of the chefs-^'oemfre of the fine arts from the Royal 
Museum. We confess we have always been at a loss 
to know upon what principle of justice these works of 
art were taken from France under the GoYernmeiit of 
Louis XVIII, by those very Allies who assisted him in the 
recovery of his throne. The French monarch had cer- 
tainly more right to retain the celebrated Venetian Horses 
than the Emperor of Austria had to keep possession of 
the city of Venice itself. 

1819. 

The budget of this year was much more flattering than 
that of the former, as France was freed from the burden 
of foreign armies. , 

No additional taxes were raised, nor were any loairs re- 
sorted to. 

firancs. 

The receipts were 868,3 1 a, 57a 

The expenditure 863,853, 109 

Surplus 4459,463 

This surplus was carried over to the budget of iSai. 
But, besides the above sum, there had been 3i,323,44S^* 
deducted in the first place from the receipts of 18 19 to 
make up the deficiency in the preceding year ; which, in 
fact, would make the surplus of receipts for 18 19 amount 
to near 36 million francs. 

This proves that France was able to bear the enormous 
charges imposed upon her by the Allied Powers. 

1820. 

The budget of this year presented nothing remarkable, 
except that it proved the progressive prosperity of the 
country. 
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francs. 

The receipts were 9i3,3i3,87a 

The expenditure p • • 875,342,^52 

The surplus was • • • . 37,971,620 

1821. 

The budget of this year had been presented to the 
Chambers by Count Roy, the Minister of Finance, but 
was not definitively passed till i823, when M, de Villele 
had succeeded him in the finance department. 

firancs. 
The receipts were estimated by M, Roy at 888, 02 1 , 745 
The expenditure at 882,327,374 

The surplus . • . . 5,694,371 

But by the definitive budget presented by M. de Vil- 
lele — 

The receipts wrere •..•.•.•. 9i5,59i,435 
The expenditure 882,321,254 

Surplus receipts carried to thebudget of i823 33,270, 18 1 

1822. 

The budget of this year was presented to the Chamber 

by M. Roy two months previously to his retiring from the 

ministry of Finance. His successor came into office while 

the budget was still under discussion, and showed the 

most liberal feeling, as he supported the budget of his 

predecessor. 

francs. 

M. Roy estimated the receipts at . . . 890,000,033 

And the expenditure at 889,54i,34o 

Surplus 458,693 



6 
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M. DE VILLELE^S ADMIJIISTRA^TIOir. 

In January 1822, this very distinguished financier came 
into office, and although he certainly found the Treasury 
in a flourishing stale, yet it is generally acknowledged that 
he introduced into that department the most perfect order, 
the strictest economy, as well as the greatest regularity, 
in whatever related to the puhlic accounts. It has been 
already stated, that, during the discussion of the budget 
for 1822, M. de Villele came into office. He made^ how- 
ever, some alterations in the proposed budget, as pr^ 
sented by his pi*edecessor. 

francs. 

He estimated the receipts at 902,ooo,o33 

And the expenditure at 901,72497^^ 

Which would create a surplus of only 2^ S>^7^ 

The definitive budget of this year was, however, highly 
flattering to M. de Villele ; and although upwards of 4o 
millions arose from the surplus of preceding budgets, still 
the statement presented to the Chamber of Deputies was 
encouraging in the extreme ; it was as follows : — 

Receipts 991,892,802 francs. 

Expenditure 949|i74>982 

Surplus ^^y'Jl'JySl^O 

Which was carried to the years 1824 and 1825. It 
must, however, be remembered that it was in this year 
that M. de Villele created stock to the amount of 
20 millions of rentes to pay off the remainder of the 
arrears of debts of the Imperial Government, all but 
78 million of francs. 

1823. 

It was in the session of 1822 that M. de Villele 
presented his first budget for the ensuing year, in which 
he estimated 
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The receipts at 91 5^ aso, goo francs. 

And the expenditure 9o6,565,62o 

Surplus. . 8,655,38o 

In the session of iSaS the Minister was obliged to 
ask for an additional credit for that year, in conse- 
quence of the approaching war with Spain. A loan of 
100 millions to he paid for in rentes was voted 
by the Chambers. The army was augmented, and an 
advance made of 1 1 millions to the Spanish Govern- 
ment, but there was no increase of taxes. In con- 
sequence of the above loan, 4 niillions per annum 
were added to the national debt. In iSaS the defini- 
tive budget of 1823, as presented to the Chambers, stood 
thus: — 

Receipts. 1,123,4^6,391 francs. 

Expenditure 1,118,025,162 

Surplus .... 5,431,229 

This sum was carried over to the budget of 1825. 
The extraordinary receipts to make up the difference 
between the proposed and the definitive budget, were 
76,764,498 fr- which consisted of the balances from former 
votes of credit and the loan of 100 millions, which 
( taken at 89 fr. 55 c. ) produced 71,640,000 francs. 

Six millions were also this year received by Govern- 
ment, arising from the profits of interest on deposits 
in the Caisse des Consignations. 

The expenses of the war department, which in 1822 
were only 192,190,647 francs,, amounted in 1823 to 
343,364,822 francs. The expenses of the navy in 182a 
increased from 59,945,4^8 fr. to 73,980,596 fr. in 
consequence of the Spanish war. The other items in 
the receipts and expenditure experienced no alteration. 

1824. 

The budget of this year was much lighter than the 

6.. 
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pi^ecedingy as France was again at peace. By llie defi- 
nitive budget. 

The receipts were gQ^g']i,gl6^frunc$* 

Tlic expenditure 986,073,84^ 

Surplus 8,6^6,130 

This was carried over to the budget of 18^. The 
expenses of the army were this year only 21 7,963, 74^ fr. 
and the charges of the naval department 10 millions 
less than the preceding year. 

PmOPOSBD REDUCTION OP THE IltrEREST OF TETE 

NATIONAL DEBT. 

We lliinl^. It proper in this place to speak of the 
celebrated project of M. de Villele to reduce the in- 
terest of the national debt. He failed, however, in his 
first attempt, as his plan Was then very impeirfectly 
understood. The discussion of the project was opened 
on the 5th April i8a4 l>y M. de Villele himself, in 
which he explained the basis of his plan ; which was, 
to calculate the existing capital ( then bearing interest 
at 5 per cent. ) at par, and pay off the public creditor 
at that rate; that is, 100 fr. cash for every 100 francs 
stock ; or to convert the entire capital into 3 per cent, 
stock, at the rale of 75 francs cash For 100 fr. stock 
at 3 per cent. One hundred francs would in that case 
represent i33 fr. 33 e. This was increasing the no- 
minal capital one thirds but for which he proposed 
paying the stockholder 3 per cent. ; consequently the 
loss to the capitalist would be only i per cent., as by 
receiving 3 per cent, on his capital thus increased one 
third, he would in fact receive 4 per cent, for his money, 
and the Government would actually have been a gainer 
of one fifth upon the whole amount of interest paid on 
the national debt so converted, which was to have been 
.2,800 millions of francs. To effect this important mea- 
sure, M. de Villele had entered into an engagement with a 
company of bankers, who were to provide the funds re- 
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quired for paying those who might object to have their 
stock converted into the 3 per cents. According to the 
agreement between the Minister and the bankers, 870 mil- 
lions of francs were to have been ready by the ist of Oc- 
tober i8'ji4 ^o meet the demands of those who might call 
for their capital. The total amount of the interest, at 5 
per cent., on the national debt, was i9.7,oi4;d9^ francs, 
which waa divided as follows :-^ 



Holders of stock. 


Aiuonnt of stock. 


ToUl. 


10,00a 


from 


10 to 5o fr. 


3 1 0,000 fr. 


316,000 


-^ 


5o -^ 99 , . 


2,750,000. 


76^000 


— 


100 — 1, 000 ^ . 


3 0,600, 000 


A 5, 000 


— - 


1,000 — 4,999 ^ ^ 


4^5oo,,ooo 


5,000 


-r- 


5,000 — 9,999 . , 


^7, 290,000. 


10,000 


of 


10,000 fr« and upwards 


36, 5 5o, 000 


1 52,000 




140,000,000 fi». 



Which was the sum intended to b& eonvected into the 
3 per cents. 

We find from the above statements, that i52,ooo indi- 
viduals held a principal to the amount of 2, Soo, 000, 000 f. 
bearing interest at 5 francs for every 100 francs, in lieu of 
which it was intended by the Miniver t^ pay them at the 
Fate of 3 francs for every nominal 7 5 francs. The amount 
of the principal thus converted iuto ^ per cent, stock 
would have left 57 millions unconverted^ which, as it be- 
longed to charitie&and other corporate bodies, it was not 
the intention of the Minister to have meddled with,^t 
least at that timeV This^ plan was- opposed in the Ghamr 
ker of Deputies on the ground — ** That the paying off 
•^* the<;apital of the State creditors was a breach of justice 
** and public faith." 

The Minister, however^ maintained , ^* That the prin-r. 
** ciple had always been acknowledged and acted upon 
** under the ancien regime^ and he was certain, that al- 
'^ though the nominal capital of the national debt might 
<* be increased, yet the Government would not ultimately 
<^ be a loser*, but on the contrary, that the State would 
^^ profitby the reduction of 28uiillions of interest/^ This is. 
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proved to be correct by the foUowingf statement ; i4o mil- 
lions of interest represented two milliards 800 miUions ca- 
pital at five per cent., which being converted into three per 
cents.^ at ^5 francs principal for 100 francs stock, wonld 
increase the nominal amount of capital to three milliards 
<j34 millions at three per cent., but which would require 
112 millions of interest only, leaving^ a gain to the States 
as before observed, of tsventy-eight miUions annualfy. 

After a very protracted and tedious discussion iii the 
Chamber of Deputies, in the course of which more per- 
sonal animosity against the Minister was displayed than 
either patriotism or knowledge of financial aflfiiirs, the 
measure was carried by a majority of a38 against i45. 
The project was debated with equal warmth, and appa- 
rently as little knowledge of the question, in the Chamber 
of Peers, and rejected by a majority of 34* 

For our part we must say, that the Minister's plan 
appeared to us at the time perfectly just, for it wa9 
evident that it was calculated to relieve the State from an 
enormous burden. 

Had such a plan been proposed in England, where af- 
fairs of finance are well understood, it would have reii- 
dered any Minister highly popular : we need only refer to 
the effect of reducing the 5 per cents, to 4 in England. 

In the session of iBsS, however, M. deVillele again 
brought forward his plan, with some modifications* The 
only difference was^ that the holders of 5 per cents, had 
the option to retain their stock or convert it into the 3 
per cents, at 75, which would, as before explained, give 
4 per cent. This measure was carried by a large majo- 
rity in both Chambers. 

The 5th of August 1825 was the day fixed for convert- 
ing ihestock, and an amount which yielded 3o,574> 1 16 fr. 
interest was converted into the 3 per cents., by which ope- 
ration it produced only ^^^^^^^0%^ fr., making an annusl 
saving to the State of six millions, and which, by a royal 
ordonnance of the a3d September 1826, was immediately 
applied to the reduction^ ^ the land-tax for the ensuing 
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year. This, we presume, is sufficient evidence of ihe im- 
mense advantage the country would have derived had 
not the Minister been thwarted in his original plan.. 

1825. 

The budget of this year was closed as follows ? — 

The receipts. 985,673,751 fr. 

The expenditure ........ 981,972,609 

Surplus .... 3^^701, i4^ 
Of this :— 

384^907 francs were carried to thebugdet of iS%S^ and 
3^3i6^235 francs to that of 1827. 

INDEMKITT TO THE EltlGRAKTS^ 

This measure was at length brought forwai'd by M. de 
Villele in the Chamber of Deputies in the session oP iSsS^ 
For ten years this important question himg suspended over 
France* 

The victims of the Revolution^ most of whom had been 
living in exile, very naturally rejoiced at the Restoration 
of the Bourbons, in the hope that they also should be re- 
stored to their alienated property^ It stnick the en- 
lightened mind of the Royal Legislator Louis XVIII, that 
if some sort of social reparation was generously offered' 
by the present generation to the victims of the preceding 
one, it would at once calm the irritation of the sufferers 
by the Revolution, and would at the same time be the 
means of removing all alarm from the minds of the pur- 
chasers of national property, who were repeatedly told 
by the enemies of Gk>vernment that some measure would 
sooner or later be taken to dispossess them of their pro- 
perty, although guaranteed by the Charter. It was for 
the loss of landed property only, and not of stock or move- 
ables, that this indemnity was to be granted ; nor was 
there any question about indemnifying the clergy ( whose 
domains had also been confiscated), as they now re- 
ceived salaries from Government — and miserable pit- 
tances they are, with the exception of the bishops and 
archbishops. 
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The amount proposed by ihe Minister to indemnify tlie 
emigrants, and which was granted by the Legislature, was 
i,ooo million of francs in the 3 per cents, stock at 75 (r., 
which made 3o millions of stock to be funded in five 
years at six millions per annum, from the time the law 
passed in iSsS. The measure, however, had to eu- 
counter the most violent opposition in the Chambers. The 
friends of the Revolution contended that many of the 
emigrants were not entitled to any indemnity ; such, for 
instance, as had served in the French army during every 
stage of the Revolution, and such as had held civil em* 
ployment under Napoleon's Government, Even the/?er- 
sonnet of the Imperial police department yrMgrnced with 
several of the emigrant nobility. It was also maintained, 
that many of the emigrants had fled at a lime when their 
presence might have saved the Monarch and the Throne. 

On the other hand it was contended, that if the Go« 
vernment gave an indemnity, it should be given, not to 
the emigrants whose property ought to be restored, but to 
the purchasers of that property, many of whom would 
have been satisfied, especially when it was considered 
that in the years I'jQi and 1794 emigrant property was 
sold for a mere trifle. We could state many instances of 
this kiad.<-^ The magnificent hotel of M. de Clermont- 
Tonnerre, in the rue Vaugirard at Paris, was purchased in 
the year i794hy the celebrated American M. Joel Barlow, 
for 5qo louis d'or in specie ( a louis d'or at that time was 
worth 35,000 f. in assignats ), and which hotel Mr. Sarlow 
in 180a refused to sell for aoo,Qoo francs in specie. The 
palace of the Great Trianon, at Versailles, was sold for 
3oo louis d'or in specie; it was purchased by a restaura-* 
teur; but the sale, as in many other cases, was annulled 
by the Directory, so that it again became Government 
property. 

The chief difficulty on the part of Government in set- 
tling the indemnity to the emigrants was, how to regulate 
the exact value of the property that had been sold. The 
taxes paid at present to the Government arising out of 
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that properly could not be taken as a criterion, as ihe 
present value was very different from the value at the time 
of the sale. The improved system of cultivation had 
greatly increased the value of lands ; the property had iu 
mosl cases been divided and subdivided ; houses had 
been demolished, and others had been erected in their 
stead; in fact the whole had undergone a material change 
since the Revolution. 

It was in ing3 that the property of many of the emi- 
grants was first exposed to public sale, and these sales 
continued for nearly ten years. In the conmiencement the 
law which ordered the sale of landed emigrant property 
did not prescribe that any inquiry should be made into 
the amount of the revenue produced from it in 1790 as 
the ground of valuation ; it wsls simply divided into lots, 
and an arbitrary estimate of each was made, when it was 
sold to the first bidder of the sum fixed upon. 

On the 1 2th prairial in the year 111(1794) of the Re- 
public, a law however passed, that all emigrant property 
should in future be estimated according to the value of 
the revenue it produced in 1790. The sales made by the 
first law amounted in number to 870,617, which greatly 
exceeds the number of those made by the second law. 
This great number arose from the multiplicity of petty 
lots into which an estate was divided. 

These two kinds of sales form in feet two distinct spe- 
cies : — 

I. The indemnity allowed to those whose properties 
were sold previously to the law of the iikthprainaly is 
calculated on the amount produced by the sales which 
had then taken place. 

a. The indemnity granted to those whose property was 
sold under the new law is calculated at 18 times the re- 
venue, as confirmed by the proces "verbaux. This was 
adopted as the basis of the indemnity to the emigrants. 
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ToUl amount produced by the first francs. 

370,617 Mies ........ 69^,407,600 

Total amount produced by the second 

81,455 aalet '. . . 6o5,3 5^,992 

Total . . . • . 1 ,297, 760, 592 

From tbis must be deducted the debts on 
tbe estates sold, wbich tbetben existing 
GoYemment paid, amounting to . . 809,940,645 

The capital therefore remaining to be paid 
for the indemnity, and which was pro^ 
Tided for, as before stated, amounted 

to(0 9871819,947 

1826. 

The receipts of this year were • • • • 987,620,580 

The expenditure ........ 976,94^,919 

Surplus • • io>67^i,66'i 

1827. 

This year, as will be seen in the progresttve table of 
the public revenues, presented a considerable falling off 
in CTery branch of the receipts* The budget was as fol- 
lows : — ^ francs. 

Becelpts . • • • 9579431,769 

Expenditure 989,448,052 

I^eaying the enormous deficit, to be after- 
wards provided for, of 32,016,283 

1828. 

This budget wa» the last that was presented by M. de 
Villele previous to his. quitting office. He estimated 

The receipts at 946,483,698 

The expenditure at » . • • . . . 951,681,890 

liCaving a presumed deficit of .... 5,148,192 



(i) At the period of the revolution of i83o, a balance of three mil- 
hons of rentes was still in the hands of the late government, which 
the revcdationarj government of i83o, instead of appropriating to its 
destined purpose, catriedjU) the account of the state ! ! 
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But when the accounts of that year were made up^ instead 
of there being a deficit^ there was, on the contrary, a sur- 
plus in the receipts of 4,758,ooo francs. 



CHANGE OF ADMUflSTRATIOB'. 



In January 1828, M. Roy succeeded M. deVilleleasMi* 
nister of Finance. We haye already declared it to be our 
firm intention to abstain as much aspossible in this work 
from every expression of political feeling;, otherwise we 
might write a long chapter on the conduct of those who 
characterised the administration o( M. deVillele as *^di^ 
ploraile/" The term ^^deplorcAIe** might with more pro^ 
priety be applied to the new Chamber of i8:»8, which 
counted among its members a great number of those who 
supported the measures of Napoleon ^^ through thick and 
thin." Of the liberal members, however, such as Messrs, 
Royer Collard, Benjamin Constant, LafBtte, Casimir Pd- 
rier. La Fayette, K^.ratry, the brothers Dupin, Dela- 
borde, and a few others, we must in obedience to truth say, 
that they never were the supporters of the measures of 
the Imperial Government. But the country had to 
congratulate itself in counting among its new Ministers a 
man remarkable for his great talents and sound integrity, 
namely, M. de Martignac^ Minister of tfie Interior. In 
praising him I do not mean to detract from the merits of 
his predecessor M. de Corbiere, with whom I had long 
been intimately acquainted, and who is a highly talented 
person, and, what is more, an honest man — '^ the noblest 
work of God ! ** 

Soon after his accession to the office, M. Roy presented 
his budget for the year 1829. In consequence of the po- 
sitive deficiency of 1827 and presumed deficit of 1828, 
M. Roy made his estimates for this year as follows : — 

1829. 

francs. 
Receipts 986,156,821 

Expenditure 9747i84;36i 

Surplus 11,972,460 
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The Minister, not being sure of realising these receipts, 
9ind being exposed to extraordinary expenses by the fit- 
ting out of the expedition to Greece, as well as by the ad- 
ditional ships employed in the blockade of Algiers, was 
authorised by the Legislature to raise a loan of 80 million 
francs in the 4 P^^ cent, stock. But when the accounts of 
this year were made up in 1 83o, previous to theRerolotion, 
there appeared an increase in the revenue of 3,559,658 fr., 
besides balances of departmental grants which were not 
expended, making with the preceding sum 6,653,4^9 f^' 
To this must be added the sum of 4^768,000 francs taken 
from the surplus of the budget of 1828, and a9,487,3a3iT. 
forming part of the loan of 80 million francs ( the re- 
mainder having been carried over to the budget of i83o), 
so that the total receipts were • • x,o3o,463,5!i9 fr. 
and the expenditure . « . • . i,oi4y9i4>43^ 

Surplus « . • • 15,549^097 fr., 

This surplus was carried to the budget of i83o. In th^ 
expenditure is included an additional annual grant of 
800,000 francs to the sinking fund. 

Not having g^ven a regular budget since the early period 
of the Restoration, we shall subjoin thje pi^posed general 
budget of 1829, presented to the Chamber by the Mi- 
nister of Finance, in which the i^^ader. has. a specimen of 
the mode of making out the estimates.^ 

In the month of August 1^29, the administration of 
which Prince de Polignac W9S th^ head, succeeded that of 
which M. de Martignac was the most efEcient member. 
The financial depart n^ent was filled by M. de Chabrol,. 
who was prevented from presenting hiiS budget by the 
violent opposition which the new Ministry met with ii> 
the Chamber of Deputies.. He was not hindered, however, 
from giving to the public, in the shape of ^^ a Report to the< 
King, " a very valuable work on the finances, from the 
Restoration till he quitted office in May i83o. 

On the 26th of July i83o, the royal ordonuances were 
promulgated. The reader knows the result.. 
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THE NATIONAL DEBT (i), 

Previous to llie Revolution of 1789, the interest of the 
permanent debt amounted; as has been seen^ to 207 mil- 
lion francs. On the ist of August i^qS, as appears from 
official documents, it amounted to iis^^SoS^ooo francs. 
In 1798 it had been increased toyi74>ooO)Ooo (rancSy two 
thirds of which the Executive Directory expunged, and by 
this operation reduced the interest of the debt, thence 
called tiers consolideSj to 60 million francs. 

At the Restoration of 181 4 the interest francs, 

of the debt was 64yi97/43a 

Stock created for the payment of arrears in 

1814 and 1816, at the rate of 58 fr. . . 8,777,629 

Ditto, created in i8i4> to discharge the 
debt3 of Louis XVIII contracted in fb- 
reign countries • • i,499>6^ 

Ditto, to pay the Allied Governments, by 
virtue of a treaty concluded in 181 5, and 

. fulfilled in 1818, taken at 67 fr. . . . 4^,244^187 

Ditto, placed at the disposal of Government 
for various purposes, granted by the Le- 
gi^ature principally for the payment of . 

the Allies, taken at 66 1/2 fr. • . . . 62,600,000 

Ditto, towards the payment of the arrears 
of the debt of the Imperial Government, 
taken at 87 fr 20,4097^9^ 

Ditto, for the Legion of Honour . • . • 240^000 

Ditto, to pay off some deposits made by 

public functionaries • • , 2,654 

Ditto, for the extraordinary expenditure 
arising out of the war with Spain in 1828, 
taken at 89 fr 4rOOO»Qoo 

Total 5 per cent. Stock in May 1826 . • 194,970,851 



(i) A Tery intelligent gentleman, who holds a high siMiatkm in tbi 



I 
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In i8a5, on the creation of the new 3 per cent stock, 
the capital invested in the five per cent stocky amounting 
to 611,4^2,320, or 30,5749116 fr. in rentes, was con- 
Terted into the three per cent^ stock, making a capital of 
8i5,3oi,i66,o65 fr., or 24,4^99035 fr. rentes. 

A new ^i\2 per cent, stock was also created, and arose 
from the conversion of a portion of the fives. The sum 
converted was i,i49»84o fr. and yielded in the new four 
and a half 1,029,237 fr. rentes. 

To the 3 per cent, stock was to have been added the 
amount of the indemnity to the emigrants, amounting to 
a milliard, which was to be paid in equal instalments of six 
millions of rentes per annum, commencing in 1826, and 
ending in i83o. This sum would have added thirty 
millions of rentes to the 3 per cents. ; but the sinking; 
fund redeemed and cancelled i6,oo3,286 fr. of rentes 
of it. 

At the commencement of the year i83o the public 
debt stood thus : — 

5 per cent, rentes ....... 163,857,078 fr. 

3 per cent. ..«•.... . 39,810,144 
4i|2percent. * ^ 1,029,237 

4 per cent 3,i34/95o 

Total . . . 207,831,409 fr.. 

tlX^kTllUG OR UHFUNDEO DEBT. 

Part of the floating debt previous to the Revolution 
of i83o consisted of deposits made by public functionaries 
m those departments separated from France in i8t4 : 



ittiBOt defMurtment, showed me not k>Dg since a Tery ingenioas 
^^7l in MS. written by himself, gilding an account of the origin and 
progfess of the PiibUc Debt of France. It commenced in the reign 
of Francis I, and the annual interest was then about 60,000 fr. per 
aifntun. The extraTagant reigns of Louis XIY and XY increased 
^ iotmsl^ Ihtdchtto tttariy ia>ooo,ooo fr. 
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sequently not only did the emigrants loste the remainder 
of the indemnity^ but many persons who advanced them 
money on their claims were suFlferers by this rerolution- 
ary measure. 

In consequence of extraordinary votes of credit, to re-* 
lieve the distresses of trade occasioned by the Revolution, 
and for other purposes, bans roycaix were issued to 
the amount of 3oo millions, the interest of which, ac- 
cording to the budget of i832, amounted to i5 millions. 
The interest of the whole of the floating debt, np to 
January i832 is a4 niillions, 6 of which, as we have 
already shown, appertains to the debts of the farmer Go* 
vemment and to those contracted anterior to i8i4- 

According to recent official statements, francs. 

The deficit of the year i83o was . . 74^000,000 

Budget i83i. 

Expenses .... i,233,d8i,ooo 
Receipts .... 944.^4^9yO<>o 

Deficit ' . . 289,45^^000 

Budget i832. 

Expenses. • ... . x,ii3,5oo,ooo 
Presumed Receipts . 978,686,000 

Deficit i34,9i4tOOo 

Total deficit which now constitutes the 

floating debt 49S»366,ooo 

Well might M. Laffitte say, " In France every body 
'^ suffers ; France is in a state of inaction ; France finds 
^' security nowhere.'* Such was the language of a man in 
the Chamber of Deputies on the i8th of January i83a — a 
man who had been Prime Minister since the Revolution, 
and had contributed not a little to produce it. 
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THE SINKING FUND, 

CA1SSE D^MORTISSEMEIfT^ 

AND 

GAISSE DES DEPOTS £T CONSIGNATIONS. 

The sinking fund had been established under ihe Go- 
vernment of Napoleon, partially to pay off the national 
debt, which was not at that era of great magnitude. 

Many laws were passed during the Imperial Govern- 
ment conferring grants on this fund ; but they were seldom 
carried into execution. At that period the Caisse des Consi-- 
gnations formed a part of the establishment of the Sinking 
Fund, and the monies there deposited were applied to 
the general expenses of the State. 

On the restoration of the Bourbons, the Sinking Fund 
possessed stock the interest of which amounted to about 
three millions and a half; but, before any thing was sett led 
by the new Government, Napoleon returned to France and 
frustrated all its plans ; he seized the sums deposited in 
the Sinking Fund and in the Caisse des Consignations. 

The latter establishment receives deposits of sums of 
various descriptions, such as arise from law-suits, when the 
money sued for is deposited at this ofKce until the suit is 
decided. It has also the agency of the Legion of Honour, 
of all the canal companies, and the superannuated fund. 
Monies arising from seizures are also deposited here. It 
has agents in every department of France. Those who 
make deposits are allowed 3 per cent, interest. The pro* 
fits are for the benefit of Government. They are not, 
however, of great magnitude, as we find by the budgets 
since the Restoration that six millions of francs only have 
been received from it by the Treasury. 

In the session of 1816, the Minister of Finance proposed 
to liquidate all the accounts of the old Sinking Fund, with 
those of the Caisse des Consignations j and to separate the 
two offices from each other. On the motion of M. de Cor- 
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biere, 20 millions were allolted from tlie annual receipts 
and applied to the Sinking Fund. In 181 7 the grant was 
extended to ^o millions^ and in i83o a further annual 
augmentation of 800,000 fr. 

The management t>f the Sinking Fund is confided 
to six persons, viz : — 

1 . The President, a Peer of France, appointed by the 
King from a list of three persons presented to him^ and 
ballotted for by the Chamber of Peers. 

2. Two members of the Chambers of Deputies^ also 
chosen by the King out of six persons presented by that 
Chamber. 

3. A member of the Cour des CompteSj nominated 
by the King. 

4. The Governor of the Bank of France ; and, 

5. The President of the Chamber of Commerce at 
Paris ; the three last being all originally named by the 
King. 

These persons are appointed for three years only. To 
the Sinking Fund are also attached a Greneral Director, a 
Deputy Director, and a Cashier. 

Stocjc purchased by this fund can on no consideration 
be either sold Or transferred, as it is stamped in the body 
of the inscription or certificate *'*' not transferable/* 

According to the original law, nothing could be can- 
celled by the Sinking Fund till the aad of June i83o. But, 
by a subsequent law of the ist of May iSaS, the Sinking 
Fund was permitted to cancel only what it acquired either 
by purchases or by grants from June 182 5 till June" i83o. 

By the official report of the commissioners of the Sink- 
ing Fund, dated 3ist December i83i, the gross receipts 
since its creation up to that period amounted to : — 
In annual grants from the Treasury r 1,037, 122, 53 1 fir. 
From woods and forests .... 83,465,338 

1,120,587,869 fr. 
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Up to December i83i, the Sinking Fund had cancelled 
in rentes to tJie amount of — 

In the 3 per cents., 16,000,000 fr., nvhich cost 387,189,837 fr. 

— 4 per cents. 9?74o — 24^2,060 

— 4s^dahalf 7,068 — 166,007 

Total cancelled .... 387,538,5o4 

The above fund held in rentes in 
January i832 : — 

!n the 5 per cents., 4i?095,o56 fr., in^hich cost 663,694,036 fr, 

— 3 per cents. 2,776,874 — ^i>74,397 

— 4 and a half 28,667 — 533,44o 

— ^]^er cents, i52,4o8 — 3,o6i,45i 

Total in i«ntes . 44?o53,oo5 fr, 1,1 20,54 1, 828 fr. 

The balance of 46>ooo francs is to pay the current 
expenses of this establishment for the half year. 

When we consider that the debt of France, which 
amounted in i83o to about 4^000 millions of francs, is 
supported by such a sinking fund^ we see some ground 
for the observation of M. de Villele, in the Chamber of 
Deputies in 1823, "that the prosperous state of the Sinking 
Fund was well calculated to secure the State from any 
failure in its engagements. " 

The Revolution of i83o will naturally produce changes, 
not only in the financial but in all other systems. The 
Sinking Fund has already been attacked by a party in the 
Chamber of Deputies, by endeavouring to stop the annual 
grant of 409^00,000 francs. This attempt has failed for 
the present ; but when the Government goes on bor* 
rowing — when there is an enormous deficiency in the 
receipts- — a floating debt amounting to 5oo millions — 
unless the aspect of affairs improve, and that speedily, of 
which there is very little chance, — we need " no ghost 
to tell us" that there will soon be in France more than 



one SINKING FUND ! 
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From the preceding slalements the reader will be en- 
•nbled to judge of the prosperity of France previous lo the 
Revolution of i83o, and of its solid system of finance. 

^e amount of the public tevfentieis, as we have shown, 
is about lyooo million of fratics, independent of which 
the communed raise money for their local expenses. 

We shall Subjoin the Minister of the Interior's budget, 
and also that of the Prefect of the city of« Paris consi- 
dered as a commune, which will serve as a specimen of 
those of the other communes. These budgets will show 
what sums are strictly departmental, as being compre- 
hended in the general expenditure of the Statie, and those 
which are levied by the communes^ independent of the 
general revenue, and applied to their own local expenses. 
The latter ate analogous to the parochial and county 
rates in England. 

The revenues of tlie comfnunes, independent of ihe ceu- 
times communaux, arise principally from octrois. These 
amount in all France to about j^o millions of francs^ of 
which only one tenth is paid into the Royal Treasury* 
In Paris and other large cities an extrn octroi is levied in 
lieu of the contribution personndle. The reader will per- 
haps consider the amount of the octrois as small, when it 
is remembered that the metropolis alone pays 20 millions. 
The communes are obliged to maintain their poor^ repair 
cross-roads, and assist those hospitals that have not suffi- 
cient funds of their own. The Minister of the Interior 
adds a supplementary grant of i,3oo,ooo francs for these 
and similar purposes^ 

Upon a strict calculation founded on official informa- 
tion, it is ascertained that, besides the 1,000 millions of 
public revenue, 200 millions are raised annually by the 
communes, making the whole revenue amount to 1,200 
millions of francs arising from taxation, which, if equally 
levied on a population of 33 millions of souls, would be 
at the rate of 3*^ francs a-head. 
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Since the Revolution of i83o the government, as w^ell 
as the local or parochial taxes^ have been augmented. 
The former consist : i . In an additional duty on the land 
taxofSo centimes on every franc. 2. The taxe personneUe, 
which formerly w^as not levied in towns where there were 
octrois^ is now imposed on every tenant of unfurnished 
apartments in towns where there are octrois. In Paris 
the rate is one fourth per cent, on the rent ; but the law 
is on the same principle as the taxe mobiUere ; no one is 
taxed higher than on a rent of !»,5oo francs per annum.. 

Loans in almost every commune^ for their local ex- 
penses, have also been raised with the sanction of the 
Legislature. Thecity of Paris has raised a loan of 55 mil- 
lions, bearing an interest of 5 per cent., to the payment of 
which the inhabitants of the " Good City of Paris" must 
contribute, cheerfully no doubt, for if people want to 
enjoy the luxuries of Revolutions they willingly pay for 
them. The heroic patriots of the " Three Glorious days 
of July i83o " have cost Paris more than the Cossacks did 
in 181 5, as that city raised a loan then of only 33 millions, 
to defray the expenses of the military occi^pation of the 
Allies ; whereas now the loan is 55 millions ! 
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,84, 560,000 



* It woubul ihal is not the case, as receipts of the 
Domains n 
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1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 

i8ai 

182a 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 
1829 



i7>849>956 fr. 87 

21^637,262 4 

20,181, o39 81 

i8,3o4,8io 78 

16,857,162 67 

20,162,140 22 

24>66i,5o3 17 

23,197,641 10 

23,i65,3o2 4^ 

28,215,542 23 

3i,594>33o 74 

26,964,719 o 

29,3o8,653 o 
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b,373,8ti 
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91,469.1 
i)o,958.4<)6 
' 15,735 
... "M9 
()6,8(35,-;8a 
96,o8i),8()5 
97,384,()'i9 
8<j,7ot 



55,45 1,! 
63,oo8,i36 
65,83o,55o 
53,534 
,44,5o4 
S5;o73,858 
65,oai,5fi9 
63,Qoa,83i 
66,045,545 
67,339,^19 
67,035,337 
66,740,895 
67,989,4^7 
"^,605,471 



3, 146, 58a 
3,274,334 
3,518,419 
3,199,374 
3,6^3,385 
3,5oa,5i6 
3,453,749 
3,9.8,954 
4,044,054 
4,347,937 
4,097,' 7' 
4,649,3a3 



i39,837,a6g 
154,790,667 

191,810,687 ' 

303,738,417 
196,361,070 

304,877,145 
12,341,507 

_j3,64o,547 
209,603,733 
313,357,349 
306,1 36, 4o5 
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Table VII. 
LOTTERY. 

DATES. XTETT PaOFITS. 

i8i6 i3yo5iy9o8 

I8I7 10,021,073 

18 1 8. . « . • • i5,4o5«557 

1819 io,639,i7o 

1820 22,145,208 

1821 13,992,775 

1822 i7,494»i38 

1823 16,179,052 

1824 12,747^622 

1825. . . . , . • i5,5o5,359 

1826 11,897,958 

1827 ii,3o6,336 

1828 14,869,551 

1829 12,777,528 
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GENERAL BUDGET OF THE REVENUES 

FOR THE SERVICE OF 1839. 



NATURE OF THE REVENUES. 



I. PRODUCTS SPECIALLY APPLIED TO THE 

COirSOUDATED DEBT. 

Registries, Stamps, and Domains. 

Fees on registerii^ Stamps, Mortgages, etc. 177,700,000 
Produce of Domains sold . . 5,aoo,ooo 

Produce I On Timber sold in 

*^^"«/ 1828 3,55o,ooo> .7*>oo,Qoo 

Forests, | ^"* ^°^ ^^^9' • 3,55o,ooo 

lumber. 



FRODOGT 

OF THE 

PEESQIIED SUMS. 



190,000,000 fr. 



To 

biU 



be paid for in (Timber felled in 1898. a3.75o,ooo I 47500 
lis of exchange, i D°. 101829. 23,75o,ooo I '' 



,000 



Customs and Salt Duties. 



Customs and navigation does, and accidental 

receipts q8,55o,ooo { g. 

Duties upon Salt 54,870,000 / i52,9ao,ooo 



Total. 



890,420,000 



II. PRODUCT APPLIED TO THE GENERAL EXPENSES 

OF THE STATE. 

Indirect Taxes. 

General Duties on Liquors, Wine, etc. . . 188,900,000 

Sale of Tabacco 66,700,000 

D°. of Gunpowder. 4/^5o,ooo 

Receipts of sums adtanced i,o5o,ooo 

Posts 

Lotteries 



Corny ovfer, 



210,900,000 fr. 

8i,o5o,ooo 
12,900,000 



254,85o,ooo 



io8 
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Brought forward. 



e 

C8 



10,600,000 
3,900,000 

1 8,200,000 



Direct Taxes. 

Total amount of principal and additional 

centimes 

Centimes raised towards collecting taxes. . 

«S /For Departmental 

a 1 1 expenses. • . . 

3 11 For expenses of 

jg I 1 the cadastre. . 

^ § ] For ordinary and 

i _ f extraordinary 

expenses of the 

communes. 

The first summons to pay the taxes and 
sundry other receipts 

Additional Duties levied on the woods of 
the communes and public establish- 
ments. . 

Bereited by the treasury from the City of 
Paris, out of the produce of the farm of 
gaming-houses 

Fnim Salt works and the Salt mines called 
Sels de VEst 

Rei!eipts for the i/inth of the octrois . . 

Fees for verifying weights and measures.^ 

Special and eventual departmental re- 
sources. . 

Product of seizures by the customs. . . . 

D^. D*". subject to indirect 

duties. 



277,555,621 
1 2^092,000 



32,700,000 



I ^640,000 



4,000,000 
770,000 

770,000 
i,ouo,ooo 

900,000 



Total. 



RECAPITULATIOV OP RECEIPTS. 



1**. Receipts applied to the consolidated debt 

S". Idem applied to the general expenses of the state. 



Presumed amount of the product of receipts for the 
year 1829 ^ 



254>85o,ooo fr. 



323,988,621 



1,558,200 

5,5oo,ooo 
1,800,000 

8,040,000 



595,736,821 fr. 



390,420,000 fr. 
595,736^821 



986,156,831 fr. 



* There is in every department a bureau for verifying weights and mea- 
sure*, wliich every tradesman is obliged to exhibit to the inspector once a-year, 
and for which he pays a trifling fee. 
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GENEftAL BUDGET OF THE EXPENDITURE 

FOR THE SERVICE OF THE YEAR iSlltQ. 



^ 



A« BUDGET OF THE CONSOLIDATED DEBT AND SINKING FUND. 

Interest on the perpetaal debt inisclribed on 

I si January 1828 in 5 per cents. .... * l65,345,9!4 fr« 

Ditto in 4 i/^ per cents 1,084,764 

Ditto in 3 per ceuts^ ...,».» v 33,970,269 

2oo,35o,947 

For the ftrreard of indemnity to the emigrants, 
two half-years ending the 22d June and 22d 
December 1829 6,000,000 

For ditto, half-year ending 22d De- 
cember 1829. k . « 3,000,000 9,000,000 



^ta«w^*i*i^B^*.rfb 



209,350,947 

Deduct for the arrears of dividends which it 
is presumed will be redeemed by the Sink-^ 
iiig Fund, and struck out of the Grand* 
Livre of the public, debt and annulled for 
the profit of the state ^ . . > . % 5,25o,ooo 



Amount of rentes for the year 1829. ...» 204,100,947 
Annual grant to the Sinking Fund. . • . . • 1\o^ooo^qoo 



244,100,947 

Interest of New Loan and additional grant of 

800,000 fr. to the Sinking Fund. ..... 4>8oo,ooo 



248,900,947 



B. BUDGET OF GENERAL EXPENSES, ETC. 

FIRST PART. GENERAL SERVICE. 

The Civil List (expenses of the King )• . . . 25, 000,000 

Expenses of the Royal Family 7,000,000 

Expenses of the Department of Justice. . . . 19,610,876 

Ditto Foreign Affairs 8,700,000 

Ditto Ecclesiastical Affairs and 

Clergy. . 32,645,ooo 

Ditto Public Education 1,825,000 

Ditto Interior io5,854,65o 

Ditto Commerce and Manufactures. 3,246,400 



Carry overy 2o3 ,88 1 ,926 
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Brought forward !io3,88i,9a6 tr. 

Expenses of the War Departments io3,736,Qa8 

Ditto Marine 56,719,656 

Chamber of Peers a,6oo,ooo 

Ditto of Deputies . 600^000 

Legion of Honour. 3,4oo,ooo 

Audit Office (Cour des Comptes) i,256,ooo 

Life Annuities. . ..»• ^. ....... . 7,300^000 

Pensions, etc * * 56,596,325 * 

Interest on the sums deposited at the treasury 

by public functionaries, etc 9,000,000. 

Mints. 939,300 

Bons Royaux. Serrice of the treasury, inclu- 
ding interest on the floating debt 6 millions 

and salaries to persons retired on pensions. i3,453,70O 

Central Administration of Finances 5,555,ooo 

Total of the first part. ... 554,4^9,035 Ir. 

* 4? niillions military pensions,. 5,700,000 ecclesiastical, and widows of 
Peers and civil pensions are paid out of Ibis sum. 



PART n. EXPENSES FOR COLLECTING THE PUBLIC REVENUES* 

Expenses attending the service of direct con- 

tributions« 10,9412,000 fr. 

Ditto Enregistrement, Domains, and 

Stamps 10,914, 35o 

Ditto Forests. .............. 49^^0,150 

Ditto Customs . t24>4^o,ooo 

Ditto Indirect Contributicnos ^n^^^^'^oo 

Ditto Posts, horses and letters 16,518,59a 

Ditto Lotteries, includmg 6 per cent« 

allowed to office keepers. . . . 3,653,895 
Allowances to the receivers of the product 

of timber cut down. 100,000 

Total of the second part 1 28,o58,685 



PART III. REIMBURSEMENTS AND SURCHARGES. 

Surcharges on the direct taxes 124,361,394 fr. 

Ditto on sums unduly received 3,!2o8,ooo 

Ditto on products 01 fines and confisca- 
tions 3,916,000 

Premiums on exported goods 10,000,000 

Discount on the duty on salt. ........ 1 ,400,000 

Total of the third part 41,885,394 
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RECAPITULATION OF EXPENSES. 

A. Consolidated debt und annual grants 
to the sinking fond. * 1248,900,947 fr. 

Parti, General Service. . .... 554,4^9,035 

Part II. Administration of the public 

B. ^ revenues. ia8,o58,685 

Part III. Reimbursement and resti- 
tutions 4i)885,394 

Total expenditure for the year 1829. 973,!284,o6i 
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BUDGET OF THE MINISTER OF THE INTERIOR 

FOR iStlQ. 



t 



MATURE OF EXPEHDITURE. 
SECTION I. CENTRAL ADMINISTRATION. 

Salary of the Minister of the Interior. . . . . iSo^ooOyOoo f> 

Salaries of 4 Directors, 194 Clerks of different 
ranks, 4 Inspectors of books published, 
a Examiners of dramatic pieces, 7 persons 
called hiassiers, and 47 office-keepers, etc. 788,000 

Pensions allowed to persons whose sitoatious 
have been suppressed ( as a measure of 
economy ) 95,000 

Office expenses of various kinds 24^,000 

Secret expenses, the account of which is ren- 
dered direct to the King f 1 ,900,000 

Total. . . . . ^ i53,o!U),ooo 

*}■ This sum is taken from 5,5oo,ooo fr. arising from the farm of gaming- 
houses in Pariii, which is thus disposed of: — 

Secret serrice of the police ••••. 1,900,000 fr. 

Hospital of Quinze-Vingts !25o,ooo 

Succour to colonists 1,000,000 

Bureaux of charity, hospitals, etc 3qo,ooo 

Aid to royal theatres i,4oo,ooo 

Balance paid ever to the royal treasur}' 5oO,ooo 

The whole of the secret service money is in fact a fund at the disposal of the 
King, who gives pensions out of it to many persons unconnected with the police. 
The sister of the celebrated Robespierre, and the widow of the no less 
celebrated Billaud de Varennes, received pensions of 6,000 fr. eadi out of this 
fund, whidi they originally obtained from Napoleon, and continued to receiTe 
from the Bourbons. Both these ladies are still living. In the session of 1 83 1 , 
M. Perier obtained from the Chamber five millions op fearcs for secmet 
ftCRViCES HORET, in addition to the annual grant. 



section II. BRIDGES AND ROADS. 

Salary of the Director General of 

this Department 5o,ooo fir. 

Ditto of 7 heads of divisions and 
bureaux, 7 upper clerks, and 
43 other persons of different 
ranks , 1 4 onioe-keepers and por- 
ters, coals, candles, aiid other 

office expenses. < 212,000 

"- 262^000 fr. 
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Brought forward , iGa ,000 fr . 

Royal Roads and Bridges, Navigation, Passage 
Boats, Quays and Canals, Ports, etc. 

Repairs of high roads, making new, and 

repairs of bridges i8,igo,ooo 

Repairs of the roads from Paris into Spain, 

Roanne to the Rhone, and from Lyons to 

Bordeaux, and sundry bridges !2,t 10,000 

Expenses of keeping in repair the banks of 

navigable rivers and passage boats a, 480,000 

Repairs of quays 280,000 

Expense of Canals of Charolois and Rochelle 4^0,000 

Ditto of maritime comniercia] ports. . . . 2,440^000 

Ditto of light-houses, planting downs on 

the coast, draining marshes, etc. . 900,000 

Ditto of engraving maps, purchase of 

books, etc too,ooo 

37,173,000 
Royal Corps of Ponts et Cluiussdes. 

Pay of the council attached to 

the department for roads and 

bridges, etc 9l,5oofr. 

Expenses of a school for students 

who are afterwards employed on 

this service 76,000 

Pay of inspectors and engineers, etc. ^,677 ,000 

*— 2,743,500 fr. 

Royal Corps of Miners. 

Expenses of a council, and a school 

and engineers belonging to the 

department of mines . 3l4>5oo 

A school for miners at St.-Etiennc. ao,ooo 
Expense of searching for mines, and 

sums paid as an encouragement. l^o^qoo 

— ^ " 384, 5oo 

For the service of telegraphs and pay of 

ofGcers employed on that service 700,000 

Sums contributed by Government to make up 

the insufficiency of the loans raised for 

canals, ports, etc., interests, premiums^ 

and refunding loans ii,43o,ooo 

Total 4^^430,000 

8 
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SECTION III. PUBLIC W0RK5. 

Repairs and keeping in order the hotels occa- 

pied by ministers, and other public bnildings. 34o.ooofr« 
Heconstruction of the hall oi the Chamber cS 

Deputies Soo^ooo 

The church of the Majgidalen* ...... Soo^ooo 

The triumphal arch ofi^Etoile. .••«.. Soq^ooo 

The church of Ste.-Genevi6ve {die Pantheon). 70^000 

Ditto of St.-^Denis • 1 00^000 

Polytechnic School So^ooo 

The Museum of Natural History and the RoyM 

Botanical Garden at Paris .•.«>.•. 5o,ooo 

King's Library 60,000 

Royal School of Fine Arts 1 10,000 

Peaestals for the statues to be placed on the bridge 

of Louis XVI » . 55,000 

Ditto for the statues of Louis XIII and Louis XVI. 60,000 
Reconstruction of the buildings of the Deaf and 

Dumb School 60,000 

Dittoof the Veterinary School at Alfort. . . . 4^9000 

Finishing the central prisons. ...... 65o,ooo 

Grants to the departments for the preservation 

of ancient monuments, hot baths , etc. . . . 173,986 
Establishment. of a lazarette and other sanitary 

establishments. . . . * ' . 4<'^7Soo 

Total 3,923,986 fr. 

SECTIOIf TV. MISCELLANEOUS SERVICE. 

Reli^om EstMiihm^eras not CathoUc, 

Salary of pastors 592,000 

3 o Exhibitions to students at 4oo f . ) » 

60 Half Ditto. at 200 / ^'^^ 

Repairs of protestant churches and 

indemnities to protestant pastors. ^. 60,000 

Carry over, .... 676,000 fr. 

* Jie/brmed Church, 

3 pAslon 813^000 fr 4,000 fr. 

28 — al 2,000 fr 5M00 

70 — nH,500fr. . <05,000 

49^ -* atnSOOfr »7,a00 

Carr^' ouer, 407,000 
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- Brou^t forward. . . 

Establishments of Public Utility, 

ArchiTes of the Kingdom 80,000 

Royal Academy of Medicine and for 

propagating vaccinaticm 4o,ooo 

Sanitary Establishment 5o,ooo 

BenevolefU Establishmenis, 

Hospital for 3oo blind at Paris . a5o,ooo fr. 

Royal Institution for blind chil- 
dren at ditto 68,000 

Ditto for deaf and dumb at ditto i3o,ooo 

Ditto for the insane at Bordeaux, 
and at Gharenton near Parts ^0^000 

Succour to the emigrant cc^nists of St. -Domingo, 
General succours to the Bureaux de charitd, 
to the hospitals, schools, etc. • 890,000 fr. 
To charitable societies .... 100,000 



ti5 
676,000 fr. 



70,000 



488,000 
1, 000,000* 

490,000 



Expenses of two establishments for improving 
the breed of horses and 26 depots of stallions ^ 
premiums for the encouragement of horse-- 
races ; purchase of hcM'ses and mares ; salaries 
of inspectors and travelling expenses j riding* ., 
schools in Paris, Bordeaux, Caen, Rennes, and 
Toulouse ; and contingent expenses . . . 1,81 5, 000 

Expenses of veterinary schools at Alfort and 
Lyons ? • ai2,ooofr. 

Encouragement of agriculture, in- 
cluding the royal sheep de- 

P^» «^ 'Qo.ooo 3r!i,ooo 

Carryover^ 499^i900<) 

Brought forwfwd, 407.000 fr. 
Lutheran Church, 

2 pastors at 3,000 fr 6,000 fr. 

25 — at 2.000 fp 50,000 

22 — at 1,500 fr 35.000 

172 — aM,2o0fr ' 206.000 

702.000 
DeducU 

For rerennes in the departments of Doubs. the Upper and 

Lower Bhine. > 4H,000 

594,000 
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Brought forward y » . 4>95i,ooofr. 
I^alaries of persons for verifying 

ifvcights and measures 600^000 

Grants to the Institute or union of the Koyal 

Academies 4^5,ooofr. 

To the Royal College of France . i ^o^ooo 
Salaries to the directors of the 

Itftiseum of Natural History and 

the Garden of Plants ... 335,ooo 
Ditto, Bureau of Longitude and 

Royal Observatory .... 11 5, 000 
Ditto, Royal Library . » . . 2o5,ooo 
Ditto, Mazarine Library ... 35,ooo 
Ditto, the Arsenal Library . . -33,000 
Ditto, Library of Ste. Genevieve . 37,000 
Ditto, the Polytechnic School . 235, 000 
Scboc^ for Oriental languages, etc. 53, 000 1 5q3 00b 

Expense of the School of the Fine Arts at 
Rome . . . , . . . . 107,000 fr. 

Ditto, ditto, at Paris » . . : '90,000 

Free Drawing Schools at Paris, 

Dijon, and Lyons 4^,000 

Monuments of the Arts in public 

places .....*.. 1 3o,ooo 

Purchase of marble fojr the sculp- 
ture of public monuments . . 80,000 

Encouragements to men of letters 
( the maximum being 6,000 fr. 
per annum), to sciences, fine 
arts, and the drama. • . • 160,000 

Subscriptions to literary publica- ^ f 

tions 172,000 

Lodging expenses allowed to art- 
ists and men of letters . . 5o,poo 335 ^^^^ 

Sums granted b^ the Government to the Royal 
Theatres, including the school for singing 
and declamation i ,460,000 

Total 9,439,000 fr. 

SECTION V.' DEPARTMENTAL EXPENSES. 

Salaries of prefects, sous-prefects, general se- 
cretaries, counsellors of prefecture, and 
office expenses 7,708,300 fr. 

Ordinary expenses of the departmental prisons 

Carry over^ 7 ,708,300 fr. 
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Brought forward, 7,708,300 £r. 

for prisoners confined for one year and up- 
wards, the number on an average bekig 1 7 ,000 3,^5 0,000 fr. 

Expense of repairs and furnishing 

prisons 4^,000 fr. 

The expense of conducting felons 

condemned to the galleys . . 1 3o,ooo 

Indemnity paid to the departments 
for prisoners confineain other 
prisons for want of room in the 
central prisons a5,ooo 

Buildings where the Cours Roy ales 
are held 35,ooo 

Expenses of hot baths belong- 
ing to Government for the use 
of the poor 9'>49^ ^'^lM^ 

Hentof hotels of prefectures, fur- 
niture, and repairs . . . 25o,ooo friu 

Ordinary expenses of the central 
prisons 2,65o^ooa 

Retreat for mendicants, succours 
for employing the poor, to pre- 
vent mendicity i,3oo,ooo 

Barracks of the gendarmerie . i ,o5o,ooa 

Rent, furniture, and other minor 
expenses of courts and tribu- 
nals i,(loo,ooa 

Building and repairs of hotels of 
prefectures, tribunals, prisons, 
depots for employing the poor ^ 
barracks, and other depart- 
mental buildings .... 2,Boo,ooa: 

Departmental roads, bridges, and 
public worka of local utUity, 
not included in the budget of 
the director of roads and 
bridges . ^^'I'iOjOOo^ 

Grant to foundluig hospitals . . 5,5G7 ,000 

Encouragement u)r planting fo- 
rest trees, to agricultural so- 
cieties, veterinary surgeons, 
and for lectures on midwifery, 
vaccination, etc i,3oo,ooo 

To complete the liquidation of 

expenses in preceding years 290,000 

Sundry contingent expenses . i, 804,91 5 22,741,01 5 

Total 34,027,711 fr. 
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SECTIOH VI. SPECIAL SUCCOURS. 

Soccoor granted toperscMui mffermg firmn fire, 
.hail-storms, inundatiQiis, etc 1,819,^3 

Extraordinary expenses in the departments, to 
be provided for by centimes JacultcUifs raised 
in the departments after the votes of their 
councils 10,000,000 

Eventaal resources to be raised in the depart- 
ments . . . ^ 770,000 

Total 10,589,353 fir. 

Sections. recapitulation. 

I. Expenses of the central ad- 
ministration of the home 
department, including se- 
cret service money. . i53,o3o,ooofr. 
II. Do. high-roads and bridges 4^,4^7000 

III. Do. public works, includmg 

5oo,ooo fr. towards re- 
building the Chamber of 
Deputies 3,9^3,936 

IV. Do. miscellaneous services 9,439,000 
V. Departmental expenses : — 

Additional centimes . . 349oa7,7ii 

VI. Special succours ^pranted to 
sufferers by hail, fire, in- 
undations, etc. . . . 1,819,353 

Extraordinary departmental ex- 
penses . 10,000,000 

Miscellanies . 770,000 

Total . . . !i55,43o,ooa ir. 
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EXPENSES OF TH£ CITY OF PARIS^ COKSIDEI^ED A$ A COMMVNE. 

Previously to laying before our readers the budget of 
the prefect of the department of the Seine, fop the receipts 
and expenses of his administration in the city of Paris, we 
shall briefly explain the nature of certain establishment& 
under his direction. 

The Grande and Petite Foirie are establisliments fof 
ensuring the public safely and ihe cleanliness of the city ; 
the former comprehenda the inspeelion of all »ew 
buildings, and the repairs of old ones^ Per]xiissioii& 
are granted (for which a duty is. paid) for alt new 
erections. The latter is principaUy under the control 
of the Prefect of police, who has the charge of pre- 
venting public nuisances and obstructions in the streets ; 
and levies and receives the finea. incurred^ as well aa 
the duty on sign-boarda.^ All the cemeteries of Paria 
are without the walls, and belong to the Prefecture, which 
grants the ground for burials^ either for a term of years or 
in perpetuity, at a price fixed according to the extent of the 
vault or tomb ; and every necessary appendage of a funeral 
must be furnished by a Government establishment called 
Pompes Funehres, by which a coffin, hearse, mourning 
coaches, etc., are provided according to a tarif divided 
into six classes. 

The wholesale markets, as well as the covered retail 
markets, whether for fish, meat, poultry, fruit, or vege- 
tables, also belong to the Prefecture, the good order and 
cleanliness of which is under the inspection of the prefect 
of police, who collects for the prefect of the department 
the duties paid on articles sold in the wholesale markets, 
as well as the rent of shops aa<t stalls for retail. 

The abattoirs or slaughter-houses of Paris also belong 
to the Prefecture; and to prevent those nuisances so bit- 
terly complained of in other countries, they are established 
at the extremities or barriers of the city ; and adjoining 
them are the melting-houses for tallow. The duty on 
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slaughtering animals at the abattoirs is charged on their 
entering the barrier of the city, according to the following 
tarif : — An ox, 6 £r. ;, a cow, ^fr.-y a calf, 2 fr. ; a sheep, 
5o c. ; a pig, i fr. 

Every butcher in Paris, before he can obtain a license 
to open a shop, must make a deposit of 3, 000 francs at the 
Prefecture; for which he receives interest* There is a 
fund established by the Prefecture called the caisse de 
Poissy. Sceaux and Poissy are the principal cattle-mar- 
kets in the vicinity of the metropolis. Every animal sold 
in these markets must be paid for at a bureau established for 
that purpose. When a bargain is madebetween a grazier and 
a butcher, the latter delivers into the bureau an account of 
his purchases, which is paid by the caisse de Poissy^ and 
the butcher is accountable to the caisse for the sum paid 
by the bureau to the seller. This establishment also 
grants loans to a certain number of butchers fox one 
month, for which they pay an interest of 5 per cent. The 
graziers pay a duty on every head of cattle sold in the 
markets of Poissy and Sceaux : — 10 fr. for an ox; 6 fr. for 
a cow ; a fr. ^o c. for a calf; and 70 c. for a sheep. 
There is also a caisse at the weekly horse-fair at Paris, in 
which every purchaser must deposit the value of the 
animal he buys, for the space of nine days ; and if 
within this term a horse prove unsound, or be stolen, the 
purchaser can reclaim his money. If no claim is made, 
it is paid to the seller. 

The Prefecture has also immense warehouses, called En-- 
trepots GcnerauXf' of wine and ]i(|uids; and individuals 
pay a rent for wine, etc. placed in bond until it is sold. 
For the security thus afforded, for every lOO litres of wine 
5o centimes is paid, and the duty for the warehouse room 
at the rate of two francs a year for every three feet square. 
There are, however, particular cellars, where one franc 
is paid for every hectolitre of brandy and three francs for 
pure alcohol . These duties are paid on the goods being 
taken out of bond, however long they may have remained 
in store. 
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Although more than five millions of- francs are an- 
nually paid by the prefect of the department of the Seine 
towards the hospitals and poor-houses in Paris, there is an 
establishment in Paris called Mont-de-Piete, the profils 
of which are between 3oo,ooo and 4^0,000 francs, which 
are destined to the support of these charitable institutions. 
This establishment has an exclusive right to lend money 
upon pledges, at the rate of i per cent, per month, with 
the charges for registering ; if this interest is not paid at 
the end of twelve months, the articles pledged are sold, 
and the surplus produce of the sale (deduction being 
made of the interest and expenses) is paid to the claimant 
on producing the reconnaissance ov duplicate for the ar- 
ticles pledged. The theatres also pay one tenth of the net 
receipts of every representation towards the support of 
hospitals, etc. These amount to about 665,ooo frames a 
year; and all public gardens, concerts, etc., pay a certain 
sum, in lieu of one fourth of their receipts, for the same 
purpose. 

The prefect of police, as vf ill be seen by the budget of 
the prefect of the department, has the disposal of 6 mil- 
lions and a half of francs, out of which he pays the gen^ 
darmerie, and various other expenses immediately con- 
nected with the functions of his administration, indepen- 
dant of the expenses of the secret-service of the police, 
out of which he pays ihieftakers, secret agents, etc., etc. 



TARIP OF OCTROI DUTIES FOR THE CITY OF PARIS. 

Wine in the wood , . . . . 2 i fr. 00 c. p. 100 litres. 

Ditto in bottles 30 c. p. litre; 

Vinegar, verjuice, lees, and sour wine, either in 

wood or bpllles <0 fr. 50 c. p. 100 lilres. 

Alcohol br pure spirit contained in brandy or 

other spirituous liquors 84 fr. 40 c. p. 100 litres. 

Bratidy, etc., in bottles, liqueurs, fruit in brandy. 

and spirits in wood or bottles 8i fr. 40 c. id. 

Perry \\ U\ GO c. id. 

Cider and mead 10 fr. 00 c. id. 

Beer 4 fr. 00 0. id. 

Olive oil 40 fr. 00 c. id. 

Another oib, whether vegitaMe or animal. . . 20 fr. 00 c id. 



laa 
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Provisions. 



Oien. . • 
Gows« . . 
CaWes . . 

Pig4 tnd boars 

Batcher's meat cut up 

Sawages, hafn!i, frefih or salt pork 

Iii?ers, lights* etc 

There U an additional duty of 1 c 



94 fr. 00 c. a Itead. 
i 5 fr. 00 0. id. 

6 fr. 00 c. id. 

i fr. 50 c. id. 

9 fr. 00 c. id. 
00 fr. 13 c. p. 2 lb. 
OOfr. 80^. id. 
00 fr. 5 c. id. 



on e?ery franc. 



Combustibles, 

Hard fire wood S fr. 00 c. a stere. 

"White wood 4 fr. 50 c. id. 

Faggots 3 fr, 00 c. a bondredi 

Charcoal fr. 75 c. a sack. 

Goals. fr. 50 c. a hectolitre. 

Forage. 

Hay, clover, luzeme, etc 4 fr, 00 c. p. 1 00 trasses of 40 lb. 

Straw. . 4 fr. 00 c. id. 

Oats fr. 50 c. per hectolitre. 

Building maierials. 

Lime . . 4 fr, SO c. p. hectolitre. 



Plaster . . . 
Unhewn stone. 
Hewn stone. 
Marble and granite 

Slates i^'^^* 
^^^^ (small. 

Bricks . . . 

Tiles . . . 

Square tiles . 

Clay and marl 

Squares . . 

H^ood for building. 

Oak, elm, ash, walnut, and cherry-tree, etc. . 

The same sawed in planks 

Beech, deal, sycamore, poplar, birch, lime, etc. 

The same sawed in planks 

Laths 



fr. 36 c. id. 

fr. 60 c. 3 feet cube. 

1 fr. 60 c. id. 
h 6 fr. 00 c. id. 

5fr. 00 c. the 4000. 
4 fr. 00 c. id. 

6 fr. 00 c. id. 

7 fr. 50 c. id. 
5fr. 00 c. id. 

fr. 60 p. 3 feet cube. 
4 fr. 00 c. id. 



4 fr. 00 c. a stere. 
4 fr. 00 c. id. 

8 fr. 00 c. id. . 

8 fr. 00 c. id. 
4 fr, p. 4 00 bundles. 

Boat'WOod and old timber. 

^^^00'^ &: : : : : : : : : St.oScifd.*^" 
«"«""- {S.: :::::::: Jfr.i'oc.ir*"""- 

Sundry articles. 

Dry cheese (r. 1 c. p. kilog. 

"White and grey salt fr. 05 c. id. 

White wax, bougies, wax candles, and refined sper- 
maceti U fr. 30 c. id. 
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Yellow bee's wax and spermaceti fr. 20 c. p. kilog. 

Barley < fr. 00 c. p. hectol. 

Hops Ofr. 10 c. id. 

Tallow in lumps or in candles 3 fr. 00 c. p. 200 lb. 

Tcurif of the dmies paid for sates in the halls and wholesale markets f 

as also hy coach stands, etc,, etc. 

Poultry and game 1 p. cent of the produce of the sale* 

Butter and eggs 9 % id. 

Seafi&h 6 id. 

Oysters 8 id. 

Fresh water &Ak ••.'.•.. 5 id. 

Grain fr. 60 c. p. sack* 

Flour • . • . • 4 fr. S5 c. id. 

Linen and broad cloth . . f. 50 c. p. piece* 

Hackney coaches fr. 75 c. for each number* 

Cabrioleto 4 fr. 60 c. id. 

G)vered Magazines for grain 3 fr. 00 c. p. day. 

id. for flour fn 50 c. id. 
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■ 

. SUMMARY OF THE BUDGET 

FOR THE SERYICE 

OF THE CITT OF PARTS AS A COMMUNE IN iSsQ, 

AS PRESENTED TO 
THE MUNICIPAL COUNCIL BY THE PREFECT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF THE SEINE. 



MATURE OF THE RECEIPTS. 
EXTRAORDINARY RECEIPTS. 

Fonds produced from an addiiional octroi on 

various articles of consumption on entering 

the gates of Paris, and from a per centage 

charged on the gross amount of the sales made 

in the public markets for fish, poultry, 

game, grain, flour, butter and eggs '*', and 

applied to liquidating the debt of the 

city of Paris of 33 millions, contracted dur- 
ing the occupation of the allied armies from 

i8i5 to 1818 7,95o,ooofr. 

Additional octroi imposed for completing a new 

canal from the Seine to the town of St. 

Denis, called the canal de VOurcq . . . i,5oo,of>o 
Product of sales of lands, buildings, etc., be- 
longing to the city of Paris i ,200,000 

Product of annuities s6ld to the amount of 

65,54'^ fr. per annum . 1 ,200,000 

Total amount of the extraordinary receipts 1 1 ,85o,ooo 



ORDINARY RECEIPTS. 

Gross amount of the ordinary octroi on articles 

of consumption on entering the gates of Paris 10 , 5oo , 000 

The extra assessment of five centimes per franc 
on the gross amount of the land-tax levied in 
Paris as centimes comniunaux .... 807,834 

The extra assessment on the amount of the 

contribution personnelle, as cenf. com, . 81,917 

The extra assessment on the price of patentes 

taken out in Paris, as ce/i^. cow 60,000 

Carryover, 20,949,751 



* TbiTe are officers employed by tbe Governmeot, wbo inspect the quality 
of Ibc aiiicles brought into the wholesale markets. 
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Brought forward y 20,949,751 fr. 

The various rents aiid leases of houses and 
markets, etc., etc., including the receipt of 
near 1 1 ,000 francs paid for the priv^ilege of 
letting out chairs on the ^ow/evarc^f . . . 220,181 

Rents of the entrepots of wine, brandy, oil, 
salt, and other articles of merchandise sub- 
ject to an octroi duty 47O7O00 

Receipts from the ^ye^ slaughter-houses belong- 
ing to the city of Paris * i,io3,ooo 

Public weights and measures . . ... . . 4io?ooo 

From the office for the ali'gnement of the streets 1 20,000 

For stalls and standings in halls and market" 

places, coach stands, etc., 295,000 

Fountains in Paris and subscriptions for sup- 
plies of water 660,000 

Burial-fprounds, funerals, marriages at the muni- 
cipalities called facte civil 852,ooo 

Product of the sums paid into the caisse de 

Poissy i,35o,ooo 

(Contingent receipts 5o,ooo 

Total amount of ordinary receipts . . . 26,479,932 fr. 

PARTICULAR RECEIPTS. 

The product of a special license granted to a 
company for keeping gaming-houses in Paris, 
csJled^aJerme des J eux de hazard . . , 6,o55,ioo 

Eventual profits arising from these esta- 
blishments "** 1,0449900 



7,100,000 fr. 

RECAPITULATION. 



Extraordinary receipts . . ii,85o,ooofr. 

Ordinary receipts .... 26,479,932 

Particular receipts .... 7,100,000 

Total receipts .... 45,4^99932 fr. 



* If the profits of this establishment exceed a certain sum fixed upon by 
the G^Ternment, the surplus is paid into, the Caisse of the municipality, and 
persons are employed by Guvernment to examine the daily receipts. 
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ORDINARY EXPENDITURE. 

Expenses of coUectiiig the octroi at entre- 
pots 1,567,787 £5p. 

Expenses of the manicipalittes 4O9O00 

Expenses of intmnents • • 200,000 

Stamping and inspecting weights 

and measures 4^9000 

Expenses on collecting duties 

on sales in wholesale-markets m 19,700 

Building additional slaughter- 
booses 95,000 

Interest paid to the batchers of 
Poissy, and other expenses 
of that establishment. . . ii58,ooo 

Expenses attending inspection 
of quays, markets at Paris, 
Sceaux and Poissy, and erect- 
ing 1 new markets at Paris. ^70,000 a 701 Mn 

Lodging money allowed to the Seciretary Ge- 
neral of the Prefecture ; furniture and re- 
pairs <^ the Hotel de Faille; salaries <^ 
persons employed at the Prefecture of the 
department ; and various other expenses . 257,900 

Rent of houses for the mac^orsy juges depaix^ etc. 349,688 

Proportional expense for collecting llie com- 

iribution personneile i SoyOOO 

Pensions of youths placed at colleges. 1 5o,ooo fir. * 

Salaries of 12 masters .... f4>4oo 

Ditto of 12 school -mistresses • i^yi^oo 

Prizes given to scholars . . . 2,200 

City library . i5,ooo 

Hiding-school ...... 2o,5oo 

OfBce providing female teachers i ,800 

Elementary schools .... 4^7^^^ 

A foundation for 78 students in 

the Royal Drawing-school . 4948^ 

(Committee for inspecting the pri- 
mary schools 5,000 

Jury for examining female teachers i,5oo 

Day scholars in the Deaf and 

Dnmb school ..... ^,ooa ^^ ^g^ 

Hotel of the governor of Parisf lodgings and 
ofRce expenses of the commandant of the 
city; ditto for the hotel of the general 
commanding the ist division ..... 25o,ooo 

Carry os^er, 4,07 4,355 
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Brou^forward, 4j074,355 
Salaries of directors, etc, , of the erande voirie, 27 1 ,000 

Salaries of clerks for public works etc. . . 999OOO 

Expenses of repairs of public buildings, sewers, 
the city walls, barriers, etc., and ibe new 

Exchanig^ 3o5,84o 

Inspection and securing the quarries under the 

city of Paris and without the walls , , , 100,000 

Rent of churches ..... 16,950 fr. 
Expense of the church service . 2o5,ooo 221 o5o 

Fetes and public ceremonies 4^,ooo 

One tenth of the nett product of the octroi 

of Paris annually paid into the Royal Treasury i ,692, 1 86 

Paid to sundry hospitals for land ceded by 

them to the city 82,169 

Paid annually towards the expense of alms- 
houses, hospitals, relief of the poor, and an 
office for providing healthy nurses . . . 5, 200,000 

The Police Department — For firemen^ gen- 
darmerie of Paris, pensions of retired ccnn- 
missaries and clerks, etc., etc. * ... 6,576,117 

A commutation paid by the city of Paris in 

lieu of the tax called conlributionpersonnelie 3,843,5 1 2 

Paid to contractors for keeping up a constant 
supply of grain and flour in reserve in the 
city in case of scarcity . 600,000 

Expenses attending the supply of Paris with- 
water 4^^9<><x^ 

Pensions granted by the city of Paris to retired 

civil officers etc 104,959 

Funds tiestined to meet contingent ordinary 
expenses -, 3o,ooo 

Total of the ordinary expenses . . 23,669,088 fr . 

EXTRAORDINARY EXPEND ITtTRE. 

Paid on account of the liquidation of the debt 

of 33 millions contracted by the city of Paris 

to defray the extraordinary charges incurred 

during tne occupation by the Allies from 

i8i5toi8i8 .7,606,106 

Paving of streets, 800,000 fr., etc, ■* . . 0,178,311 

Total of extraordinary expenses . . 15,7849417 

* The prefect of police, besides the sum allowed to him by the prefect of the 
department, is in the receipt of Tarious sums arising from finely bacbMnr t 
licences, ditto of water, carriers, portei^ pedlim. de* A^ 
to secret services which are not ipfrifcii' «■ ^^ 
the prefect of the departMgpt. 
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PARTICULAR EXPEVSES, 

Paid into the Royal Treasury in monthly instal- 
ments from the product of gaming-houses S^SoOyOOofr. 

Expense of siu^^eillance, including 1 5,ooo fr. a 
year for an agent of police who attends at the 
gaming-houses iSi^ooo 

Expenses of the secret surveillance of these 

houses 29,000 

Total amount of particular expenses . . 5, 680,000 

GENERAL RECAPITULATION. 

Extraordinary receipts . . ii,85o,ooofr^ 

Ordinary ditto 26,480,000 

Particular ditto 7,1 00,000 

Total receipts . . . 45,43o,ooofr. 

Ordinary expenditure .. . . 23,669,088 fr. 
Extraordinary ditto . . . 1 5, ■784,4^7 
Particular ditto 5, 080,000 

Total expeliditure . . 45>^33,5o5fr. 
Receipts exceeding the expen- 
diture 296,495 

45,430,000 fr. 

We have shown in the foregoing budget that the Pre* 
feet of police of Paris is allowed more than six millions 
and a half a year for the discharge of his office. Of this 
sum it appears, in his budget rendered to the prefect of 
the department, that the principal items are :— 

r 

Salaries of himself,, secretaries^ etc i,35o,ooofr. 

Lighting the streets of Paris 627,000 

Watering and cleaning ditto 4i5,5oo 

The gendarmerie of Paris ( who are not paid by 

the Minister of War) 2,140,000 

Firemen 445>oo6 

The paving of the streets of Paris, as appears by the 
])udget of the prefect of the department, costs 800,000 fir. 
Thus the city of Paris costs for paving, lighting, and 
cleaning of the streets, etc., 1,642,000 fr. annually. 
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BUDGET 

OP THE MINISTER OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS FOR 1 829. 



t»atA 



SECTION I. 



Salary of the Minister 1 5o,ooo fr. 

Ditto of chefs de dwision, de bureaiuo, and 

cierks(i) •. Soo^ooo 

Wages of messengers, office-keepers, etc. . . ^o^ooe 

Furniture of the offices, liveries of porters, etc., 
keeping up the stock of furniture, and divers 

other expenses i!io,ooo 

820,000 

SECTION II. 

Salaries of persons on foreign service. 

Political agents (On actual service) (2) . . . 8,04^,000 fr. 
Consular agents ditto (3) . . . . . . . ij-yg^jOoo 

Political and consular agehts unemployed j . . 200,000 

5,o349t>oo 

SECTION III. 

Variable expenses. 

House expenses of the Foreign-Office establish^ 

ment ;.'... ^00,000 tt. 

Expenses of the service (4) i ,000,000 • 



M»a 



Cany over . . . , i,4^?ooo 



1^ 



(1) The salary of a chef de diviuon, 'whose office is similar to the Engli.sh 
Under Secretary of Stale, is 30.000 fr., and the salaries of clerks ^ ary accord- 
ing to their situation. The chefs de division m this department have higher 
salaries than those in the other ministries, 'where they have only \ 2,000 fr. 

(2) On the 4st of January \ 829 the number of political agents 'were: — 9 am- 
bassadors, 4 8 ministers plenipotentiaries, 50 secretaries of embassy or lega* 
tion, etc. 

(3) The number of consular agents at prei^ent employed are : — 20 consuls- 
general, 48 consuls, 24 vice-consujs 42 eleve vice-consuls, 36 interpreters, in 
inspector of consulats, 3 secretaries apd King's interpreters and an agent at 
Marseilles for the Levant trade. 

(4) The expenses of the service consist in postage of ]etters,,packebi. jonr 
official documents sent to ministers, translations and Olber duviet r^ 
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Broughtforward, i yl{OOy<Hi^ fr. 

Expense of couriers *....... aiG,ooo 

Diplomatic presents aoo,ooo 

Miscellaneous expenses (i) ^3o^ooo 

Secret expenses 700,060 

Extraordinary missions and unforeseen expenses tioo^ooo 

3,146,000 fr. 

HKCAPlTULATIOir. 

Section I. . •• . . . . . 820,000 fr. 

— II 5,034,000 

-7 III 3,146,000 

Total .... 9,000,000 fr. 



pondence; succour to religious establishments in the Levant; presents to pachas 
and inferior authorities; gifts; expenses of Tisits* leasts, and cerenDonies; re- 
|>airs of the Palais de France at Constantinople and at Therapia ; wages of 
Janissaries for guarding the houses of consuls; temporary wages of int crprcl er s 
(called drogman^) ; auxiliary writers of Turkish and Arabic, vtc, 

(1 ) 230.000 fr. paid annually to the Regency of Algien. for the price ol* com- 
mercial concessions obtained in Africa ^ are included inthis sum. This sum 
provides also for indemnities granted by his Majesty to ambassadors and con- 
suls, etc., in cases of loss of properly ; succoiurs granted to retired function- 
aries and widows, and persons who have been employed, bi}t have no daim 
to a pension. No person employed at the foreign oflice or id' the diplo- 
matic service of the Government is entitled to any pension or retired allow- 
ance until alter thirty years active service. . Withm the last four yeais aa 
exception ha$ been introduced in favoifr of ambassadors who now becooie en- 
titled to an allowance the amount of which is not fixed by any scale ; hot de- 
pends on Ihe will of the minister for the lime, the maximum being fifteen 
- thousand francs per annum. All extraord'uiary repairs of the hotel of the mi- 
mster are dso paid out of this sum. 
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SCALE OF SALARIES OF AMBASSADOKS AT FOREIGN COURTS, 
MINISTERS PLENIPOTENTIARY! SECRETARIES OF LEGATION, 
CONSULS, VICE-CONSULS, tTC. 



The following details were communicated to me by the 
kindness of the Count de la Ferronnays, wlien at the 
head of the foreign department ; and as part of them are 
iiot generally known, having been derived from e^tclusive 
sources, they are thought to be not unworthy of pu- 
blication. 

Ambassadors. 

At London and St. Petersbourg, 3oo,ooo fr. each. 

Rome and Madrid, 200,000 fir. each. 

Vienna, 224,000 fr. 

Naples, i3o,ooofr. 

Turin and Berne, 100,000 fr. each. 

Constantinople, i5o,ooofr. 

Ministers Plenipotentiary, 

Berlin, Lisbon, and B-io- Janeiro, 100,000 fr. each. 

Washington, 80,000 fr. 

Stockholm, the Hague, Copenhagen, Munich, 60,000 fr. each. 

Dresden and Florence, 5o,ooo fr. each. 

Stuttgard, Hanover, Hamburg, and Lucca, 4O9OOO fr. each. 

Frankfort, 45,000 fr« ' 

Carlsruhe, Darmstadt, and Cassel, 3o,ooo fr.each. 

Secretaries to Embassies and Legations* 

London, ist secretary, 10,000 fr. ; 2d, 6,000 fr. ; 3d, 4^000 fr; 

Madrid, Vienna, and St. Petersburgh, the same saljsiries. 

Washington, Rome, and Berne, ist secretary, 10,000 fr. ; 

. 2d, 6,000 fr. ; 3d, 3,000 fr. 

Auditor de Rote at Rome^ 20,000 fr. 

Constantinople, ist secretary, 12,000 fr. ; 2d, 8,000 fr. } and 

3d, 5,000 fr. 
Naples, Turin, and Rio-Janeiro, ist secretary, 16^060 tt.y 

2d, 6,000 fr. 

Secretary-interpreter at Madrid, 4>ooo fr. 

Berlin and Lisbon, ist secretary, 8,000 fr. ; 2d, 5, 000 fr« 

The Hague, 1st secretary, 8,000 fr. } 2d, 6,000 fr. 
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Copenhagen, Stockholm, Munich, Dresden, and Frankfort, 

8,000 fr. 
(^rlsruhe, Stuttgard, Florence, andCassel, 6,000 fr. 
Hanover, Hamburgh, Darmstadt, and Lucca, 5, 000 ft*. 

All the secretaries of embarsies and legations are boarded and lodged by the 
ambassadors. 

Salaries of Consuls-General, 

At the Havannah and Port an Prince, 5o,ooo fr. each. 

Lima, 60,000 fr. 

Santiago de Chili, 4^)000 fr. 

Was^mgton, London, Smyrna, ^nd Alexandria in Egypt, 

3.0,000 fr. each. 
Rio-Janeiro, Lisbon, Madrid, Amsterdam, St. Petersburgb, 

and Algiers, 24,000 fr. each. 
Milan, Naples, Genoa, Tripoli in Barbary, 18,000 fr. each. 
Tnnis and Tangiers, 20,000 fr. each. 
At Santa Fe de Bogota, Vera-Cruz, 3,ooo fr. eadi. 
Manilla and Bahla, 2,000 fr. each. 
PemamdHico, Cadiz» New-York, Philadelphia, Charlestown, 

New-Orleans, Dublin, Warsaw, Bucbare^, 18,000 fr.. each. 
Venice, Palermo, Corunna, Malaga, Rotterdam^ Laenaca, 

Can6e and St. Jean d'Acre, 12,000 fr. each. 
Cayes ( Hayti ) 24,000 fr. 
St. Louis de Marajpan, St. Andero, Alicant, Mahon^ Givita- 

Veccbia, Cork, Nice, Cagliari, Patras, 10,000 fr. each. 
Liverpool and EdinbcHTgh, 17,400 fr. each. , 
Ekinor, Barcelona, Gibraltar, Malta, Corfri, Antwerp, Dantzic, 

Odessa, Tiflis, Gottenburgh, Leghorn, Sdlonica^ Aleppo, 

1 5,000 fr. each. V . 

Santiago de Cuba and Porto-Rico, 16,000 fr. each, 
Port-Maurice, Constantinople, Athens, and Bagdad, 6,oo6fr. eadi. 
The Dardanelles, Bona, and Bremen, 8,000' fr. «ach. 

Salaries of Vice^Consuls. 

At Norfolk (America), the Havannah, Buenos- Ayres, Port an 

Prince, Yassy, 1 0,000 fr. each. 
Cape ( Hayti ), 1 5,ooo fr. 

Savannah, Zante, Stettin, Tripoli in Syria, 8,000 each. 
Amsterdam, Lisbon, Riga, Rhodes,'* Alexandria hi Egypt, 

Tunis, and Tangiers, 6,000 fr. each. 
Milan and Genoa, 3, 000 fr. each. 
Tripoli in Barf)ary, 4,000 fr. 
Santa F^ de Bogota, and Mexico, 2,000 fr. each. 

Independent of the above salaries the consuls-generalyConsok, 
and vice-consuls, have fees of (^iice. 
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CIVIL LIST OF LOUIS-PHILIPPE. I, 

CHOSEN KING AT THE REVOLUTION OF l83o*. 

Since the preceding pages of this work have heen put 
to press, the two Chambers have definitively fixed the al- 
lowance lo the King and his family as follows :— Twelve 
millions lo his Majesty ; one million to his son, the duke 
of Orleans, and an additional million in the event of his 
marriage. Besides the fixed allowance, the King has also 
obtained the royal palaces of the Tuileries(, the Louvre,, 
Versailles, St.-Cloud,St.-Grermain, Compiegne, and Foiin 
tainebleau. The revenues attached ta them, especially t'a 
the last, are immense. The palace and forest of Ram-, 
bouillet are not included,^ and Jioya belong to the State.— ^ 
When we consider tlvat the* Gl^vernment of the Revoliir' 
lion of i83o was to have been one ^^ ikbonmarclie, '* 
the allowance to the CitizcinrKing is very handsome^ 
especially as he has a very considerable pri\f ate fortune-. 
— We have in the preceding pages described the splendour 
of the court of Charles X, and the amount of what that 
charitable and kind-heai^ted , monarch gave to distressed 
persons. All this does not n.ow exists The Court of Loui»^ 
PJiilippe is the same as,it was when he was Duke of Orleans* 
He has no great officers, of Slate, nor is He indeed sur.^. 
rounded *^ by the pomp and oircumstanee" of rbyalty; 
indeed, but few persons have been added to hi& establish:;^ 
ment since his accession. It is true that his Majesty .has 
more diuner parties, a ad gives more balls, than before he 
came to the throjue, t;oiA^ tout! nor is he encumbered with 
a Pension-^List as his predecessor was. Since the Bevoliir 
lion of i83o. thepeasionersof that list, many of whom had 
nothing to depend on, but what they received from the 
royal bouuty, have received iheenarmous sum of 25o fr., 
with a notice that that was all they had to expect, and to 
be paid in four quarterly payment^ ; nor could they even, 
receive that miserable pittance unless they were furnished 
with a certifijcate from the mayor of the district wheiae 
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they reside, stating, " that they were fit objects for 
charity," A great number of them, poor and wretcbea as 
they are, would not expose themselves to such humiliation, 
and refused the munificence of the new Goyernment* 

To the court of Charles X, we ought to haye' added 
the Caisse de F^etSrancef or superannuated fund for per- 
sons who had been attached to the court. This .excellent 
fund was first established by Napoleon. The contribu- 
tions for its support consisted, I St. of 2 per cent, on ihe^ 
salaries of persons employed at court; 2d. of the pro- 
duce of the sale of old furniture, etc., belonging to the 
royal palaces ; 3d. one half per cent, on the amount of 
all tradesmen's bills who supplied the court. Nb one 
could claim a pension from this fund unless he had held 
his place during ten years. At the close of the reign of 
Charles X, this fund held in the 5 per cent, stock 
176,000 fr. of rentes, or a capital of 3,5!ao,ooo fr. in the 
name of its commissioners, and not transferable. Now^ 
will it be believed that Government has till now stopped 
the payment of these pensions, which however they can 
not appropriate to their own use, as the stock stands in the 
name of the commissioners. Besides, this fund is pri- 
vate property,- inasmuch as persons contributed towards 
it, some from their income, and others from their profits! 
Is tfiis justice ? Nay, is it common honesty ? The Couf^ 
tier Frangais of the d7th February 1882, and even the 
Journal des Debats of the 6th February i83a, a ministe* 
rial paper, censured Gro vemment for this stretch.of poyyer, 
and unless it takes off the attachment, and pays the parti^ 
its conduct must be characterised as a downright robbery. 
The fund itself cannot be kept up, as there are yery few 
places now at court that can ^ai*e an annual deduction 
of 3 pier cent^ nor are the tradesmen's bills Very consi- 
derable. Thus, on every side of the revolutionary picture, 
do we bel^old till now nothing but misery and distress. 
Those who have profited by the revolution are the 
proprietors of newspapers, and reading-rooms, which 
have considerably increa%d since 1 83o. 
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ROYAL MINTS, 

There are in France 1 3 Royal Mints, viz. al.Pari^> 
Bordeaux, Bayonne, La Rochelle, Lille, Limoges, Lyon^, 
Marseilles, Nantes, Perpignan, Rouen, Strasbourg, and^ 
Toulouse. Of these, only Paris, Lille, and Perpignan, coin 
gold. It appears by " the Etat General of specie, that 
" the amount worked off from the aSth March i8o3 till 
** the Restoration in i8i4> was 5^8,024,44^ fr« ia gold> 
" and 887,829,055 fr. in silver, making the total amount 
" of specie with the effigy of Napoleon i,.4i 5,853,495 fr." 
From i8i4 till 1828, the amount of the coinage^ was 
409,959,240 francs in gold of 2oand4o fr. pieces, and lA 
silver, bearing the effigy of Louis XVIII and Charles X, 
pieces of five francs down to five sous, the amount was 
887,917,446 francs. Taking these amounts of this coin- 
age as his data, the Minister of Finance in his ^^ Reports 
i^ the King " assumed, and it can only be an assumption, 
V that the lo\fi\ amount of specie in circulation on the 
^* ist of January 1828,. was 2,713,731, i83 francs," vriiich 
at the average exchange of 25 francs foe k pound sterl<- 
ing, would be io8,55o,ooo L sterling, which is about 
7 1 3,73 1,1 83 francs more than was estimated before the 
Bevoltttion of 1789. For, according to the authorities of 
M. Clavier, in his work entitled ^^Opinion d*un Criancier 
de TEtaty " and of M. Arnould, in his ^^ Balance du 
Commercej *' the gold and silver currency before the Revo- 
lution of 1 789 was two milliards of francs (87„5oo,ooo/. st.)« 
But the exportation of gold and silver having been al- 
lowed for the last seven yea^s, it is impossible to come 
to any conclusion as to the exact amount of the coinage 
in circulation. 

During the RepwWic, and down to the year i8o3y 
pieces of five francs amounting to 106,237, a55 fr. were 
coined, bearing the effigy of HercideSy and with, the 
exergue Union et Force^ some of which are itill i& t^iti 
culation. Coins of ten centimes or two fOiia -^ 
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amounliDg to 3,a86,932 francs in bullion or mixed metal, 
wei*e issued during Napoleon's Groveritment with ihe 
initial N; as well as i^ 5,1 33 francs in copper pieces of 
the same value. There are also still in circulation, par- 
ticularly in the northern departments, a considerable 
quantity of the oldeeii5 of six francs, and the dcfni-ieus of 
three francs, which bear a discount of four sons on each 
icu. but these are,melted down as soon as thev are taken 
to the Mint ; as are also the five francs pieces of the 
Republic^ 

VEOFITS OF THE HINT. 

The operations of the Royal Mints are divided into 
three heads, viz : — 

I. Compte de Change^ Account of gold and silver 
received. 

a. Connie de Fabrication. Ditto of expensed of 
coining. 

3. Compte en Especes. Ditto of specie coined* ^ 

The Compte de Change is an account of all gold or 
silver received from individuals -io be conyerted into 
specie, deducting a charge for joining, and also an al- 
lowance for loss of weight in the operation. The, charge 
on gold is 29 centimes for 100 francs, that is, ao eent. for 
loss, and 9 cent, for coining ; on silver i fr. 5o cent« for 

100 francs, that is, i franc for coining, and 5o centimes 
for losses 

We find by the general account of the Administration of 

Finance for i82<]^, that the gross amount of gold and silver 

received from individuals to be coined, with the profits 

arising from melting the old coinage, amounted to 

^,487,8596?. 

The sums in specie paid to individuals for 

their deposits in gold and silver, indud^ 

ing expenses of recoining and salaries, 

amounted to .... ^ ... . 2,367,894 fr^ 
Leaving a balance of profit to the Royal — ■ — ^ 

Treasury of . . . . . . . ^lao^XMiS 
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The coinage of France^ considered as bullion^ may 
now be regarded as an article of commerce. The quan- 
tity remaining in circulation may be estimated by esta- 
blishing a comfiiarison between the relative amount of 
bullion exported and imported, which varfes according to 
the price current of the precious metals^ and the courses of 
exchange with other countries. We shall therefore give 
the rate of the imports and exports of gold during theteu 
years preceding the late Revolution. 

IMPORTS. EXPORTS. 

89,74^,053 fr* 

176,694,082 

56,468,976 

106,498,106 

83,191,840 

1 34,648,066 

174,64^,^51 

3 1,47 1,93 1 

28,571,562 

58,574,584 

59> 597474 



1820 . ; 


. 109,872,796 fr 


1821 .. . 


126,311,000 


1822 . . 


185,961,210 


18^3 . 


. 200, 53 1,4^8 


1824 . , 


244> 2^2,108 


1625 . . 


.' 25i,424>o6^ 


1«26 . . 


i73477>o5i 


1827 . 


. 68,869,081 


1828 . 


. 208,101,075 


1829 . ., 


. 148,475,281 


i83o. , 


• 220,947,754 



1,000,100,825 fr. 



1,938,252,852 fr. 

S^laking an excess in the imports of ingots and gold in 
specie in the la^t ten years, of 938, 1 52,027 francs. 

The following tabl^, taken from official documents, 
shows the total amount of gold and silver imported and 
exported, during the three years immediately preceding 
the Revolution of 1789. 

IMPORTS. BXPORT8. 

. . 8o,853r,ooo fr. . . 5,73i,o6ofr. 
. . 60,705^100 . . i,-io3,ooo 

• . 59,951,000 . . 1,487,000 



1787 
1788 
1789 



'2oi,5oc(^ioo fr. 8,3i2i,ooo fr. 

Making an excess in the amount of imports in these thtce 
years of 193,188,100 fr. 
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BANK OF FRANCE. 

In France there is only one privileged bank^ and that is 
in Paris. The bank is independent of Government. In 
September i8o3y it obtained its charter which was to expire 
in 1818. Itscapilal consisted in 67^900 shai^es at i^ooo fr. 
eachy making a total of 67,900^000 fr. The chartcu^ was 
afterwards extended to the year i845. The notes isaned 
are of two kinds only, i^ooo fr. and 5oo fr., of which the 
issues are by law unlimited. The bank is under thedir 
rection of a governor named by the King; his salary is 
loOyOoo fr. a year. There are also two deputy goyetnors 
and a general council of 18 directors. There is besides a 
separate council for the discount department, composed 
of 12 members chosen from among such of the share^ 
holders as are merchants. The operations of the bank 
consist : 

1 . In discounting bills of exchange not exceeding three 
months^ date, and bearing three separate indoi^sements 
of respectable persons not connected with each other. 
Nevertheless ihe Bank discounts bills which have two 
respectable indorsements only^ provided a deposit be made 
in property of equal value. 

2. Itmaki^ advancesbf money (^nGovej'nmenl securities^ 

3. It makes advances on deposits of bullion, or fpreign 
coin^ diamonds, shai'es in jpublic companies, etc.^ etc., at 
the rate of one per cent, per a;inum. Not less than the 
value of 10,000 fr. is received as a deposit, and discount 
for 45 days is deducted from the amount of the sum ad- 
vanced ; nor if the deposit be redeemed the next day, 
is any part of the discount refunded. There are very 
few bank-notes in circulation in the departtnents, and 
those that are, if at any distance from Paris, pass at a dis- 
count of one and a half per cent., as they are not receiv^ 
in payment of taxes, or custom-house duj-ies in sea-ports, 
so that remittances must be made in hard cash, for which 
a charge of five per cent, is made at the post*office. £ven 
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the receivers of taxes in the depftrtments are obliged to 
make their remittances to the Treasury in specie. 

In the month of February, annually, a ^cific account 
of the operations of this establishment, during the pre- 
vious year, is laid before a general meeting of the pro^ 
prietors, and afterwards publish^ in the Moniteur for the 
infonnation of the public at largei^ From these statements 
it appears that the 67,900 actions or shares, into which 
the stock of the company is divided (each share haviiig 
been originally Worth 1,000 fr.) are held by a body of 
proprietors, whose number, by the subdivision of pro- 
perty arising from the operation of the existing law of 
succession, has been for several years in a state of gradual 
increase, vaiying from 3,386 inlhe year 1827, to 3,837 in 
the year i832. 

That branch of the business of the bank which con«- 
sists in the discount of coilimercial billshas been greatly 
diminished since the period of the lie volution of i83o. 
It formerly varied fr6m a hundred to six hundred mil-' 
lions per annum, and in j83.o had reached the amount of 
617,493,733 fr., represented by 274; 570 bills of exchange, 
the profit or discount on which amounted to 4> 02 1,608 fr. 
In i83i, the commercial paper discounted did not ex- 
ceed 222,5^^3,869 ^-f represented by 1 1 7,4^5 bills of ex- 
change, the profit or discount on vfhich amounted only 
to 1,845,7 10 fr. 

The regular dividend which has been paid for many 
years on the shares of the bank hasbeto3o fr. half yearly, 
or at the rate of six per cent, per annum. The surplus 
profits, which have been far some time accumulating, 
have, on the reiterated demands of the shai^eholders^ been 
put in a course of distribution. In the year i83i, two 
extra dividends of fifteen francs and six francs per share, 
besides two other payments under the name of a bonus 
of reserve, the one amounting to seven francs fifty cen- 
times and the other to three francs per share, were paid 
to the proprietors. The balance uf the reserved fund 
amounts dt present to QyQ'J^yi^ fr., which would give a 
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fartker bonus of i46 fr. 96 cent, on each share. For 
the purpose of authorising the Tiistribution of this sur- 
plus, a law was passed in the month of December i83i, 
under which a bonus of i45 fr. per share will soon be iu 
a course of payment. By this new law the bank is bound 
td continue to hold a third part of its profits in reservei 
after paying the regular dividend of six per cent, per 
annum. 

The dishonoured bills, remaining in the hands of the 
bank on the 1st of December i83i amounted to 

5^201,731 fr. ao c. 
This sum had been diminished by the 

payment of diyideuds to the 

amount of ••.••• • iyii3,4^^- ^ ^« 

. ■ 

Leaving a balance of • . . ^oSSjiig^ fr. 19 c. 
As each bill bears the name of at least 
three separate obligants^ it is esti- 
mated that the balance will be far- 
ther r^uced by future dividends 
to the amount of ^j^o'jfT*]^ fr. 

Leaving an ultimate loss of not 

more than 68iyia3 fr. 19 c. 

The directors of the bank take great credit to themselves 
for the smallness of the amount of fhe deficiency which is 
thus to be carried to the account of profit and loss, by 
ascribing it to the indulgence shown by them to the 
dditors of the establishment during a period of great <M>m- 
mercial distress. It is stated in the last report that the 
number and amount of the dishonoured bills . liaTe been 
fur some time progressively diminishing, a circumstance 
which seems to be reasonably regarded as a sure indica- 
tion that the trade of the country is gradually resuming its 
accustomed chaunels, and returning to a state of prosperity* 

It appears, however, that during the -year i83i' the 
bank of France had been extremely cautious in its dit- 
couuts. At the commencement of the year thjs etuUisk-^ 
ment was in possession of commercial bills ^ the 
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of sereaLy-five milKons of francs; at tlie end of lite first 
six months this amount liail been gradually diminished 
to thirty-seveii millions, and at the close of the year it 
did not exceed twenty-three millions, which was the 
greatest redaction it had experienced for 1 5 years before. 

This diminution of discounts produced a natural and" 
correspondingincreasein theamoubt of the bullion in the 
coffers of the bank. At the beginning of the year i83i 
the coined money and bullion amounted to to3 millions-; 
on the ist July il had reachedaia millions, and at the end 
of December amounted to a66 -millions, which is the 
largest sum it had attained since the origin of ibe esta- 
blishment. Of this sum no less than 26 millions con- 
sisted in crown and half-crown pieces of six livres 
and three livres each. As lbe% are coins which have 
long been out of circulation in Paris, where tliey are only 
received at a considerable discount, it is probable lliat 
they have been drained out of the provinces by the opera- 
tion of the system of excessive caution in regard to the 
discount of commercial bills which has latterly been pur- 
sued by ibe bank. These old coins were received at par, 
and were immediately sent 10 the Mint, whose bills at ten 
days date were taken for ihem, and discounted in fiivour of 
the parties who made the remittances. 

In spite of these fiucluations ih the tiusiness of the bank, 
arising from the diminution of discounts and the vrilh- 
draTfal of so large a portion of the coinage as a circulating 
medium j it does not appear that any corresponding change 
took place in the amount of the bank-notes in circulation. 
On the 1st of January i83i the amount was2i4niillion8, 
on the rstof July ai8 millions, and at the end of Decem- 
ber 239 millions. 

A foi^ery on tlie bank, which in France is a rare «v 
curreftce, made its appearance in the course oF the year . 
i85i. It was discovered by the circumstance of four ■* 
forged notes of 5oo fr. each having been taken at llie bank 
in payment, but as yet the authors of the forgery have 
escaped detecti 
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Since the Revolution of i83oy with the permiMioii of 
Government^ and under the protection of the bank of 
France, a .separate establishment has been formed in 
Paris; the chief object of .which is to assist the lower 
class of tradesmen and shopkeepers by discounting their 
bills, many of which do not amount individually to more 
than forty or fifty francs. The advances to this'establish- 
ment are secured to the bank by the joint guarantee of 
the municipal council of the city of Paris and of the Bfi-* 
nisler of Finance. Its duration, however, is but tem- 
porary, and^ if not again renewed, will expire at the end 
of the year 1 83a. 
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AGRICULTURE, MANUFACTURES, AND COMMERCE. 

France by nature is one of tlie most lugUy finroured 
countries in Europe ; the soil in general is rich and fertile. 
The surface^ however, is far from being . in the complete 
state of cultivation thatmight be expected from the fineness 
of the climateand the natural fertility of the soil, as there 
is much land belonging to communes which, for want of 
funds, the difficulty of obtaining manure ( arising from 
the want of a sufficient number of cattle), and varioi^s 
other causes^ is left entirely waste. But as an agricul- 
tural and commercial nation^ France can only be said to 
have come into existence since the Restoration. 

France is watered by five large rivers, the basins of 
which form so many districts or divisions^ each including 
several departments. The first is that of the Rhine, a 
part only of its basin being in France; the second, of the 
Seine; the thirds of the Loire; the fourth, of the Ga- 
ronne ; and the fifth, of the Rhone. In addition" to. the 
foregoing principal rivers there are 109 streams of inferior 
magnitude, bnt also navigable, and communicating with the 
sea ; besides 5, 000 smaller water courses^ and a great num- 
ber of canals, the importance of which to the internal na- 
vigation and commerce of the country will hereaft^ be 
detailed. . . 

Hitherto the high-roads of France have in maiiy parts,, 
especially at a distance from the metropolis, been in a 
dangerous state of dilapidation, although a charge appears 
annually in the Minister of the .lilterior s budget of up- 
wards of 20 millions for keeping thetn in repair. We 
find, however, tjiiat a committee of inquiry has been lately 
appointed to regulate this important branch, so intimately 
connected with national prosperity, and it is to be hoped 
that their exertions will correct the neglect so long and so 

a^W complained of. As to the cross-roads, which ought 
ig: repair by thit communes^ they are almost 
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impassable at any time, and in bad wealber entirely so; 

bill this defeQl will no doubt seen be remedied. 

The general productions of horticulture and agricul- 
ture in France are fruits and vegetables of all kinds^ 
every description of corn, of which wheat is pre-eminent^ 
and may be considered, in conjunction "with her wines, as 
forming the basis of her territorial riches., . The cultiva- 
tion of hemp, fla^^ tobacco, oleagenoas .seeds, various 
dying plants, such as.woad^ madder,, and saffron, is very 
extensive. Since the Revolution, beet-root has been cul- 
tivated to an extent sufficient .to employ many thousands 
of workmen inextracting the saccharine matter it contains^ 
which, after being properly refined, produces a quantity 
of sugaralmost equal to the home consumption, and of a 
quality which rivals that imported from the West Indies. 
Hopsare cultivated chieflyin those depiartments where beer 
is the ordinary beverage. France also produces froin her 
immense forests an abundance of pitch, tar, and turpen- 
tine ; her wax and honey are in high estimation. The great 
attention paidin the southern provinces to the breeding of 
silk-worms has become a source of great riches, and.far- 
nishesnearly half the supplies required by the naanu&c- 
lories. . Of late years, the great improvement which has 
taken place in the agricultural system in France h^s 
introduced an abundant supply of artificial fodder for 
cattle, such as luzerne, yelches, clover, mangel wdrzel, 
etc. "Next to her harvests and the produce of her 
" vines," says the Count deChaptal, Minister of the Inte- 
rior from 1801 to 1807, in his excellent work entitled De 
t Industrie Frangdisej published in i8i8, " the- most im- 
*^ portant object for cultivation is wool, which i^' fur* 
'^ nished o£ a superior quality by many millions of Merino 
'^ sheep, wbich the indefatigable care and industry of 
" many opulent farmers have naturalised to the soil of 
'^France. The indigenous breed has of late years been 
" greatly improved by crossing them with Spanish arid 
'^ Leicestershire sheep ; the average weight of their fleece 
*' iftS lbs." The JRqjale Bergerie, or sheep-park at Ram- 
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bouillet, has greatly contributed lo accelerate tliis im- 
provement, which renders the fine cloths of France un-^ 
equalled by any country for delicacy of texture ; and these 
advantages are enhanced by the superiority of their dyes> 
which, particularly in black, blue, and scarlet, are remark- 
able for their permanency. The introduction of the goats 
of Tibet and those of Cachemire is due to the exertions of 
M. Ternaux, a celebrated manufacturer of cachemire and 
superfine cloth (i). There is every appearance that itt 
time this beautiful breed of animals will be accustomed 
to the climate of France. Of late years a great improve- 
ment has taken place in the horned cattle, which were 
formerly small and meagre, and thoise which are sent lo 
Paris are now large and well fed. The heaviest, however, 
are brought from Germany in a lean state, and fattened in 
France. The greatest attention also has been paid to 
ameliorate the breed of horses, particularly those fit for 
military purposes. With this view many thousands have 
been imported by Government from England and Ger- 
many, as well as from Switzerland, to the amount of three 
millions of francs per annum. The best native horses in 
France for the saddle and for agriculture^ or as draught 
horses, are those of Normandy, Flanders, Limousin, and 
Brittany. There are at present in France six Royal 
/jaro^ or studs, and aa depots of stallions. 

We have already remarked that the population of 
France is 3a millions. Count Chaptal states, in his work 
before alluded to, " on French Industry," that, in 1818, 
the superficies of France, exclusive of Corsica, was 52 
millions of hectares, or 27,000 square leagues. That it 
then contained 3, 000 rural habitations, including farms, 
country-houses, cottages, etc., and 2,43i millions of town- 



(i] It is painful to obsenre that so useful a man as M. TemaiqL 
should have been obliged, in consequence of the revolution, to suspend 
his operations ; but then it must be kept in mind that he was lams'* 
a revolutionary dilletante. 
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hoaseSy 76,000 millsy 3SyOoo manufactories^ 16^000 forges, 
fiirnacesy kilns, etc. He next calculates the division of the 
soil, on data founded on the cadastral reports on one third* 
of the superficies measured at the time he wrote^ which, 
it must be remembered, is more than i4 years ago ; since 
which period the population has increased a tenth, and 
agriculture and industry have advanced in proportion. 
His estimate is as follows in hectares, which is a measure 
equal to about two and a half acres. 

22,818,000 Arable land. 
3,525,000 Pasturage, etc. 
3,488,000 Meadow land. 
612,000 Copses and underwood. 
460,000 Forest-trees. 
1,977,000 Vineyards. 
406,000 Chestnut-plantations. 
359,000 Orchards. 
328,000 Kitchen-gardens, etc. 
186,000 Bogs, fens, and marshes. 
60,000 Hop-grounds and flax-fields. 
53,000 Osier-grounds, etc. 
43,000 Olive-plantations. 
16,000 Pleasure-grounds, parks, etc. 
25,000 Nursery-grounds. 
7,000 Peat-lands.' 
780,000 Under particular cultivation. 
3,841^000 Sterile moors, heaths, landes, etc* 
21 3, 000 Fish-pools, lakes, etc. 
28,000 Stone-quarries, etc. 
6,55o,ooo Roads, streets, rocks, sterile mouiltainSy and 

rivers. 
2i3,ooo Covered by buildings. 

From the above statement it appears there was then in 

..France only 45,446^000 hectares susceptible of coltivation, 

and upwards of 10,000,000, or nearly one fourth of the 

whole superficies of the country, which furnished not 

to agriculture. It must however be observed^, that. 
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the above vns wHilen, vast tracts oF landcs or wastes 
hnve heen planted with firs and other resinous trees, and 
numerous bc^s, marshes, etc., have been drained and 
rendered capable oFcullure. 

The landed properly appropriated to agrieultnre has 
been estimated at 33,94<^ millions of francs, and the live 
stock raised upon it at i,58i millions of francs, which, 
with farming utensils, etc., at 1,000 francs for each fafm^ 
would represent an additional capital of 3, 000 millions 
of francs, thus making the total estimated value applied to 
husbandry 3^, 523,061, 476fr., equal to i,5o3,ooo,ooo/. St. 
But even this sum, immense as it may appear, might be 
increased by a more enterprising spirit of cultivation. 
The rent or free produce of land in France has been es- 
timated as follows : — In the north the average rent or 
produce of a hectare, or two and a half acres, is Go fr. ; 
in the south not more than 26 fir. 5oc.; and in the 
mountainous regions and the Landes it does not yield 
more than 6 fr. ; while in the department of the Seine, in 
consequence of tbe dense population, the average rises to 
216 francs, 

From the foregoing statement, however, it may be seen 
that about half the soil is under cultivation, one eighth in 
woods and forests, one fifth in pasture, one fifteenth in 
meadow-lands, and one twenty second in vineyards. 

The following estimates of the quantity, as well as the 
value, of the annual prodnceof husbandry and agriculture 
are taken from recent official documents furnished to the 
author of this work by the Minister of the Interior. 

CEIEALES OR GBAIKS OF DIFFBREKT KIKOS. 

Annual Produce. 

Wheat 61,053,177 hecto^ 

Meslin ......... 11,351,398 . 

Rye 

Barley i4,i 
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Bock- wheat 6,ia6,^34 

Marze and millet 6^^19,946 

Oats 33,702,863 

Dried beans, peas, etc 2,262,08a 

Small grain 2, 5^8.652 

Tobacco . . I. 1 5,000,000 kilo. 



■k 



Value • . . 1,929,331,849 fr. 

Wines, 56 millions of hectolitres . 718,941,675 

Wool 81,339,317 

Silk-worms i5,44^>827 

Ilemp • 3o,94i>84o 

Flax 19,000,000 

Timber, produceof 7 millions of hect. 175,000,000 

Madder 4;^^^^^^^ 

Hops,woad,safPron,Iiquorice-root,etc. 1,700,000 

Timber and scantlings ..... i4i>44^>^o^ 

Different kinds of oil 70,000,000 

Tobacco 7,000,000 

Chesnuts 8,120,000 

Value of brute produce of the soil (i) 3,202,257,5o8 fr. 



(1) On this subject the celebrated Arthur Young, m his " Tnnrels 
in France in 1789," makes the following estimates: — 

Arable land 2,800,000,000 f. 

Wine 875,000,000 

Timber ' 8849000,000 

Meadow and rich pasturage 5oo,ooo,ooo 

Pastures and water 280,000,000 

4>789><XK>>ooo 

On comparing this statement with what appears in the text, it will 
be seen that Mr. Young's estimate of the wealth and resources of 
France was excessively oTcrrated. 
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Brought forward . 3,^02,^5^,508 fr. 

Animals for slaughter 4477^05,000 

Poultry of all kinds 64,700,000" 

Cows' milk 78,199,180 

Ewes' milk 'j,i25,ooa 

Wether sheep, etc 8^0^0,000. 

Heifers 9,640^000^ 

Bulls ., . i2,5oo,ooo 

Colts ^ . . . i7>372,9oo 

Horse hides 770,000 

Lambs . ' 7,33;3,33o, 

&ees. .......... 6,000,00a 

Fruits 64,620,000 

Vegetables 196,800,000 

Green forage 3o,25o,ooa 

Dry forage • . . ^ . , . . . 68o,8o5,955 

Fresh- water fish 20,000,000 

I'otal amount of the annual ppo-^ 

duceof the$oil9 etc. . . . 4*853,628,873 fr. 

Count Chaptal gives the following curious statement of 
the farming live stock in France in 181 2 ; but, as he states 
in 1818, when he published his work, that the increase to 
that period was one third, we may infer that since 1818 
it has increased one third in proportion. 

1,404,67 1 Horses and mules. 

465,946 Colts under four years old ( I ), 
2,400,000 Asses.. 

2I4^I3I Bulls. 
1,701,740 Oxen. 
3,9097959 Cows. 

856,122 Heifers. 

2Qi,o2i Calves. 
35,188,900 Sheep. . ■':^ 



t 



. • 



^"-•— ^^^■"■^■^ 



!■ iiw i^ 



(i) In 1 8a 8 it was ascertained tliAr^'^ 

horses and mares in the ooaotry* 
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3,900,000 Pigs. 
5 1, 600,000 Head of poultry, 
1,560,000,000 Eggs. 



MllfEHAL PRODUCTIONS. 



Many of the mountains of France contain abuodUacf 
of copper, lead, iron, antimony, manganese^ zinc^bisvHMX 
minium, umber, white-lead, crystal, cobalt^ arsenic, 
gypsum, asphaltus, sllex, granite, porphyry^ alabaster, 
precious stones, mill-stones, marbles, stones fit for sculp- 
ture, building, and lime-stone. France has also coal-mines^ 
and others which produce an inferioc small-coal for for^ge^ 
called houiUe-, sulphuric and vitriolic earth, which give 
rise to several mineral springs ; also an abundance of fine 
clay for porcelaine, delft, crucibles, etc. Gold and' silver 
are rarely found in a pure state in ore. 

There is, however, a silver-mine at Allemoxit^ ia the 
department of the Isere, and a considerable quantity of 
this metal is elsewhere found mixed with lead ore, par- 
ticularly in the mines of Giromagny, in ibe deparimenl of 
the Upper Rhine, The principal lead-mines-are at Poul- 
laouen and Uuelgouet, in the departmenJt of Finistere^ 
St.-Julien and Goutie ( Loire), Vienne and AUemont 
(Isere), Vialas (Lozere), and at Erlenbach. (Lowec*- 
Bhiue )» These, besides furnishing a great quantity of 
silver mixed with the lead ore, produce sulphate of lead 
and lilherage. Copper is found principally in the de- « 
partments of the Upper Alps, Lower Pyrto^es^ Lower 
Rhine,^ and the Rhone. The richest copper-mines are those- 
of St.-Bel and of Chessy, Baigory and Sainte-Marie-aux-^ 
Mines. There are no tin-mines in France that have been 
explored, though it is said some indications^ of the ex- 
istence of this useful metal have lately been disboTeiad iiv 
the departments of Upper Yienne and Finistere^. IniI 
without any beneficial result. Aaiimony is peuMS^ally 
foui^d in the departments of Aude, Gantal^ aii4 Qreose^ 
Manganese is found in varioits departmeulll*. ISA JWlMAi 
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Romaneclie, in the department of Sadne-et-Loire, i»saict 
to be of sufScient magnilude to supply all Europe with , 
tlint mineral For many centuries. Icon is found in al- 
most every department, but not more than two thirds of 
the mines are worked, and the Iron they produce is of a. 
quality fit only for common purposes. But for manufac- 
tured steel goods, cutlery, and polished articles, large 
quantities are imported from England and Sweden. There 
are in France a vast number of mineral springs containing 
excellent medicinal qualities; 74 "'^ eold^ and 6a of a 
temperature from 10 to 60 degrees of R^umur. There are 
also many saline springs as well as mines of rock-salt, 
vast quantities of this article are procured from the salt- 
marshes by evaporation. 
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MANUFACTURES AND INDUSTRY. 

The principal manufactures of France may be dated 
from the rei{jn of Louis XIV, whose Minister, ihe cele- 
brated Colbert, invited forei(|;n artists and artisans of 
every kind and of distinguished merit into the kinfrdoni, 
and encouraged them by premiums to fix their establisli- 
ments in France. But towards the end of his reign, 
that monarch, by his revocation of the Edict of Nan I es, 
;md his persecution of the Protestants, in a great measure 
destroyed the advantages arising from the foreign esta- 
blishments, by forcing thousands of artisans to seek re- 
fuge in England and the Low-Countries, into wliich they 
introduced those branches of industry, especially sill. 
Thus France lost the services of some of her most in- 
genious mechanics through the folly of an infatuated mo- 
narch. 

To give an idea of the manufactories of France, it is 
sufficient to cite the draperies of Louviers, Sedan, Elbeuf, 
(Jastres *, the canJ)rics of Valenciennes and Cambray ; the 
pier-glasses of St. Gobain, whose dimensions are occa- 
sion«illy lo feet in height by 4 and 5 feet broad ; tbe cot- 
Ion manufactories of St. Quentin, Rouen, etc., etc.; 
the linens of Brittany, Dauphiny, and the northern pro- 
vinces ; the laces of Lille, Alencon, Valenciennes, and 
Puy ; the silks of Lyons, Avignon, Nlmes, and Tours ; the 
tapestries of the Gobelins, at Paris ; the carpets of La Sa- 
vonnerie and Aubusson, which in beauty of design and 
brilliancy of colours, rival those of the east ; the porce- 
lain of Sevres ; her manufactories of clocks and watches, 
jewellery, crystal, mock diamonds, bronzes, fire-arms, etc. 
To these might be added an immense number of manu- 
factories which were wholly unknown in France half a 
century ago, such as files, needles, wool*cards, etc. 

We have learned from official sources, that the capital 
employed in manufactures amounts to 1,820,105,409 fr., 
which is applied as ibllows :*— » 
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In indigenous materials ..... 4^6>^^^9^^^ ^^' 

In materials imported ..... i86i,OQO,Qoo 

In wages . . . .... ..... 844»ooo7^^^ 

In general expenses* as wear and tear of 
machinery and tools, repairs, fuel, 
lights, interest of money invested as 
fixed capital, which being deducted 
from the gross amount, leaves 

182,105,409 fr. for the profit of the ' 

manufacturers . . . . . . . 193,000,000 

The annual produce of the principal branches of in- 
dustry in 1828 has been calculated in round numbers a(^ 
follows r — 

Thrown silk, silk stutFs, gauzes and 

^ crapes ... .^ .....' .^ 160,000,000 fr. 

Cloths and woollen stuffs • .... a5o,ooo,ooo 

Linen drapery and thread lace . . .. 2.10,000,000 

Stationary . . . ^ 26,000,000 

Cotton • » » . 200,000,000 

Lace ..*........ 10,000,000 

Hardware 1 25, 000, 000 

Coal and other produce of mines and 

quarries . ... . . . . . , 3o, 000, 000 

Watches and clocks . . . . . . 3o, 000,000 

Gold and silver articles 5o, 000, 000. 

Jewellety 4o>o^^>^^^ 

Glass, plate glass, china, pottery, bricks 80,000,000 

Lime and plaster ........ i5,poo,ooo 

Salts and acid's 3o,ooo,ooo 

Soap . • . . . . . \^ .. . . 3o, 000,000 

Refined sugar 1 5, 000, 000 

Hals • 3o,ooo,ooo 

Leather 160,000,000 

Dye and varnish ....... 5o, 000, 000, 

Perfiimery 1 5, 000, 000 

Bodls . 3o,ooo,ooo 

^.overy 1,585,000,000 
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Brought forward^ iy585yOOO,ooo fr. 

Beer . i 60^000,000 

Cider and perry 5oyOOO,ooo 

Brandy 75,000,000 

Upholslery and musical instxaments 5o,ooo,'Ooo 

To tal 1 ,820,000,000 fr. 

Having enameraled the principal manufactares in 
France, we shall slate from official information the 
progress made in the prodactions of those manofiictories 
from 1812 to 1827. In the first place, we find that under 
the Government of the Elmpire, when Belgium and the 
left hank of the Rhine were under her dominion, France 
in 1 81a employed in her manufactories 35 millions kilo- 
grammes or 70 million lbs. of native wool. In 1816, the 
quantity of native wool, with the amount imported of 
foreign wool for fine cloths, merinos, and cachemires, 
etc., was in the whole 80 million French pounds, which, 
with the difference of nearly ten per cent, is equal 
to 90 million lbs. English. In lin^ and 1826, the quan- 
tity of wool used in the manufactories amounted to 
48 millions of kilogrammes, making an increase in the 
consumption of wool, in i4 years, of a6 millions of 
French pounds, or more than one million English tods. 

In 181a, the quantity of cotton spun into thread did 
not exceed io,36a,ooo kilogrammes. The consamptioii 
in 1816 amounted to la millions of kilogrammes^ in 
i8a5, the quantity manufactured was 26 millions; in 
i8a6, 3a million kilogrammes of cotton employed in 
prints, calicoes, tulles, etc. : thus the consumption has 
been more than tripled in i4 years. The consumption 
of ^Ik has not less increased, in proportion to wool and 
cotton. In 1816, France imported 4oo, 000 kilogrammes 
of silk; in i8a4and i8a5, 65o,ooo kilogrammes; and ia 
i8a6, not less than 800,000 kilogranmies, notwithsUndiilf 
the progress made and encouragement given to Ibt* 
of silk- worms in the country. In 18^16, tlh^ 
of coals extracted from the mines did ao^ 
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million kilogrammes; ia i8a6, ihey Furaished i,5ooniil- 
li'oa kilogrammes. Ia iSi4 and 1816, the qaifiiity of 
iron manufacLured amounted lo 100 millioas, and is 
i8a5 and 18116, it had increased to iSomillioa of kilo- 
grammes. 

With respect lo llie precious metals, we find that 
ihe mauufactures of articles in gold and silver bad 
increased firom 1^818 to t8a^ from ao millions to ^ 
millioDs. In the former year the quantity employed 
in table services, etc., etc., etc., and jewellery, wa» n» 
follows ; — 

Gold 16, 1 70 lieetogFammes. 

Silver 38i,i34 

In 1825, Gold 41,0-^8 

Silver 696,0^5 

It is estimated that 1 5o,ooo watches are annually mnde 
in France, and about 200,000 are finished only, the mo- 
vements of wbich are made in Switzerland, chiefly of 
gold (silver being oat of fashion), and 35o,ooo clocks, in 
bi-onze, gilt, or alabaster cases. 

Few families make use of any but silver spoons and 
forks at .tlieir table, nor are any oiber seen atcoFfee- 
bouses and resiauraieurs. This increase iu the employ- 
ment of gold and silver will not appear out of proporiiou 
with the increase of gold and silversmiths during the 
same period, which is from 8 to 1 1 thousand. 

The Duke Oecaaes, during his administration, intix}- 
duced the annual enbibiiion at Paris of objects of in- 
dustry and manufactures. All parties agree that that 
highly talented statesman did a great deal to promoie the 
industry and manafactnres of France. 

In the same period, the number of public vehicles re- 
gistered by Government had increased in number fi-om 
6,670 to i4>a55, which is more than double in 7 years. 
The stamp duties, which show in a great measure the pro- 
gress ol' couiuici'ciitl ij'^iDsactions, have increased, iVotii 
(8e6 lo x^-i^, from af) mJllioiis to 28 millions. 

The branches of industry connected wilhjyuUng and 
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bookselling, have not less increased than the manu- 
factures before alluded to, as will be seen by the following 
official statement of the late Count Daru, whith indicates 
the number of sheets printed in France at four different 
periods, in various departments of literature. 



4819. I 1844. 



Theology 43.81 5.861 

Legislation 7,833.205 

Sciences 8,175,4M 

Philosophy ...... 4,863.729 

Domestic and Political 

Economy 4,340,993 

Militate AOairs . . . . 662.830 

Fine Arts 4,24 8,496 

Mies Lettres .... 45.755,904 
Histories, Voyages, etc. 42,934,881 
Miscellaneous Subjects, 

Almanacks, etc. . 9,079,629 

72.080,642 



4,974,788 

4,374.568 

2,546,270 

753,485 

4,634,485 

444,540 

773.099 

43.352,920 

4 6,2^6,566 

3,600.648 



45,678,039 



4820. 



7.867.609 
6.326,652 
5,327,474 
4,485,429 

4 ,744.246 

4 .026,027 

4 .202.599 

20,436.803 

33,449,457 

2.424,264 



80.386.957 



4 826. 



23368,420 

4 8.605,495 

42.460.384 

3.032.494 

2*097.390 

4.445.982 

. 4.999.560 

27.704.974 

46.545.727 

7.699,977 



444.560.094 



The above comparison of the number of sheets pub- 
lished in i8i2 with those in 1826 is sufficient to show 
the progress France has made in literature and science, 
since her passage from a military to a Constitu- 
tional Government, as it will he seen that in 1826, when 
reslricled within her ancient limits, she published double 
the number of works than when her Empire was the most 
extensive. Newspapers and magazines are not included 
in the above statement. 
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SHIPPING AND COMMERCE. 

It appears from official documents that, previous to the 
Revolution of 1789, the balance of trade was alvrays 
against France* But this is easily explained by the simple 
fact that, before that period, her manufactures were very 
inconsiderable. Her importations of woollens, cottons, 
linens, cutlery, hardware, etc., far exceeded the amount 
of her exports, which consisted of wines, oil, fruit, silks, 
etc. Her foreign trade, during the three years imme- 
diately preceding the Revolution of 1 789, when she was 
in possession of many valuable colonies, all of which she 
lost during the war, and the most important of which 
have been permanently separated from the Government 
of the mother country, was as follows : — 

Imports in I'jS'], 

Merchandise 630,871,700 fr. 

Gold and silver 8o,853,ioo 

7 II, 724^800 fr. 
Exports in 1787. 

Merchandise . . . ^^Guyooo fr. 
Gold and silver • . . 5,781,000 

■ ■ ' — 4^0934^90^0 fr* 

Balance 261,382,800 fr. 

Inserts in 1788. 

Merchandise ... 575,398,400 fr. 

Gold and silver . * 60,705,100 

' 686,098,500 fr. 

Exports in 1788. 

Merchandise . . . 4^8, 1 56,700 fr. 
Gold and silver . . 1,108,700 

4^4>^6c^4oo fr- 

Balance • 



tf 
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Imports in 1789. 

Merchandise 634>365y0oo fr. 

Gold and ^Iver 59,951,000 

694,316,000 fr. 
Exports in 1789. 

Merchandise . • 4^^947 7^^^^ ^>^* 
Gold and silver . 1,487,000 

439,964,000 fr. 

Balance 254>352,ooo fr« 



v^ 



Haying; shown the state of her foreign trade at the 
epoch of the Revolution, vre shall not follow the subject 
from that period until the Restoration in i8i4» but pro- 
ceed to show what it has been since 1820, at which period 
France had, in some measure, recovered from the para- 
lyzing effects of a disastrous war, and the many impedi- 
ments to speculative commerce necessarily experienced 
from an army of occupation* It must also be observed 
that, since the (>eace, manufactories of all kinds have been 
established in France, to an extent not only to provide 
for home consumption, but even to furnish a considerable 
exportation of surplus produce to foreign markets, and 
to her remaining colonies. 

Inverts in x8>o. 
( Indddbg the colonial trade. ) 

Merchandise 363, 1 39, 363 fr. 

Exports, 

Merchandise 4^4^918, 180 

Balance 9*>77*yfti7 

Grold and silver imported .... 109,872,796 
Idem exported .... 89,742,053 

Balance 2o,i3o,743 
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Imports in 1821. 

Merchandise 3g4y44^93^^ ^^» 

Exports* 

Mercliandise 4o4>764>582 

Balance 10,322,226, 

Gold and silver imported .... 126, 3 11,000 

Idem exported .... 176,694,083 

Balance . . 5o,383,o83 

Imports in 1822. 

Merchandise . t^'kQ^i'j^yiQiZ ft. 

Ejcports, 

Idem 385, 168,7 It 

Balance l^i^oiQy!fi% 

Gold and silver imported .... 185,961,273 

Idem exported .... 56,468,974 

Balance 1^9949^9^99 

Imports in i823. 

Merchandise ........ 361,828,242 fr* 

Eocports. 

Idem • • • 390,754,431 

• 

Balance ^ 28,926,189 

Gold and silver imported .... 200, 53 1,428 

Idem exported .... 106,498,106 

Balance 94>o33,322 

Imports in 1824. 

Merchandise . 4^986^9^7 fi** 

Exports. 

Idem 44^>S4<)9oi 

Balance i4>3. 
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Gold and silver imported . • • . a44y^Bi;iyio8 fr. 

Idem exported .... 83^191,840 

Balance 161,090,268 

• 1825. 

Imports of merchandise 4<^o, 5^9,530 fr. 

Exports of ditto . . • • . 543,881,169 

Balance i43,3oi,639 

Gold and silver imported .... 251,424,068 

exported • . • • 134^648,066 

Balance 1 16,7^6,002 

1826. 

Imports of merchandise 4^6, 1 16,47^ fr* 

Exports of ditto .• ^Gi^o^'jyi'ji 

Balance • . . ^;9i 0,699 

Specie imported . i73,477,o53 

exported i74,64^,i5i 

Balance against France 1,165,098 

1827. 

Imports of merchandise 4i4«i37yOoi fr. 

Exports of ditto 506,823,737 

Balance 92,686,736 

Specie imported 68,869,018 

exported 3i,47i,93i 

Balance . . ..... . . . 37,397,085 

1828. 

Imports of merchandise i5i,']60f33'] fr. 

Exports of ditto ...... 5i 1,21 5,922 

Balance . . . . . \ . . . . 57,455,585 

Specie imported 208,101,075 

exported 28,571,564 



Biilance . . 179,529,511 



V. 
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' 1829, 



Imports . . • 
Exports . . . 

Balance . . 

Specie imported 
exported 

Balance. • • 



Imports . . 
Exports . . . 

Balance . 

Specie imported 
exported 

Balance. . 



In 1829 the 
thus i-— 

East Indies 
Bourbon . 
Senegal . 
Cayenne . 
Martinique 
Guadaloupe 
St. Pierre 



i6t 

. 483, 3 53, 1 39 fr. 
504,2^7,629 

. 20,894,490 

148,475,281 
58, 574, 58 1 

. . 89,900,700 

489,242,685 fr. 

4^2,901,341 

....... 36,341,344 

220,947,754 

59,597,474 

. . • . . . . 161,350,280 
trade of France to her colonies stood 
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Imports 



Total 
Exports 



East Indies 
Bourbon . 
Senegal . 
Cayenne . 
Martinique 
Guadaloupe 
St. Pierre 



Total 



5,274,792 fr. 

14,706,439 
3,070,758 
2,881,335 

19,833,277 

20,823,871 
668,433 

67,258,905 fr. 

6,436 fr. 

11,697,814 

4,121,075 

1,768,771 

1 2, 344^008 

11,274,262 

359,392 

41,571,758 fp* 
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Independent of ma ri lime commerce, the trade of France 
hy land carriage is estimated on an average at two hundred 
knilh'ons of imports, and i6o millions of exports. 

The principal imports of France are gold and silver in 
hars and ingots, diamonds and other precious stones, 
drugs of all kinds, live stock, oils^ dying woods, raw 
silk, wool, tin, copper and iron, the productions of 
Italy, Spain, and the colonies, tobacco from Virginia, 
hardware from England, butler and salt provisions, bul- 
locks, horns, etc., from Ireland ; salt-butter, cheese, and 
spices from Holland ; timber, pilch, grain, iron, wool, and 
leather, from Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. 

Her principal exports are grain, wines, brandies, li- 
queurs,, soap, candles, manufactured silk goods, wool, 
hemp, flax and cotton, gold and silver lace, tinsel- 
lace, watches, clocks, engravings, pottery, porcelain, 
pier-glasses, paper, books, hats, perfumery, sugar, co- 
lours, etc., etc. We find by ihe official return of the 
exports, that the drawbacks in 1827 were as follows : — 

Cotton goods 765,358 fr, 

Spun cotton 3^2,493 

Linen goods 2,101,901 

Mahogany goods 63 1 

Soaps , « 870,44^ 

Refined sugars . ^f^^Tf^Q^ 

Melasses 636,36i 

Befiued sulphur ........ 21,595 

Acids ^3,079 

Straw hats i5o,884 

Skins, tawed 4^,448 

Copper > . 2,77a 

Lead 13,173 

Total . . . 10,149,433 fr. 

It will be seen by the above statement that the draw- 
back on refinexl sugar exceeds one half of the total amount 
of drawbacks during the year 1827. The quantity im- 
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ported, we find, by the same return, to have been in 1827 
as follows :— 

Raw and clayed sa(];ars from the French colonies 
65,828,406 kilog., and from foreign countries 12,128,244 
kilog., making in the whole i55,9i 2, 3oo French pounds, 
valued at 47>629,546 francs. The quantity exported 
of refined sugars, on which the drawback was al- 
lowed, amounted to 18,460,914 lbs., valued at9,98o,264 
francs. If we deduct this quantity from the total im- 
porUtion of sugar into France, there will remain only 
1 37,45 1, 386 lbs. of foreign sugar for the home consump- 
tion of 32 millions of inhabitants, which would be little 
more than 4 Ihs. for each individual per annum. The 
very small proportion of sugar imported from foreign 
countries, in addition to what is supplied by the French 
colonies, can easily be accounted for, from the im- 
mense quantity extracted from beet root, which, as we 
have before observed, is nearly sufficient for home con- 
sumption. 

The subjoined statement of the annual value of wines, 
brandies, and silk exports, is given on the authority of a 
speech delivered in the Chamber of Deputies by Count 
* dc Saint-Cricq, the Minister for Commerce and Manufac- 
tures, on 1 6th July 1828. 

^* I find," says the Minister, **on examining the ac- 
*^ counts of our customs, that on an average France ex- 
'' ports from 100 to no millions of silk goods annually, 
** notwithstanding the excessive duties levied by England 
" on the importation of that description of merchandise, 
'' which is almost equal to a prohibition, when in the 
** United States of America the duty on manufactured 
** silk is only 20 per cent., and they import on an average 
**^ \o millions a year. I have not been able to ascertain 
** with exactitude the quantity of wines and brandy ex- 
" ported before the Revolution, but I can affirm that the 
*^ statements drawn up for the Minister of the Interior for 
" the years 1 787, 1 788, and 1 789, fix the average value for 
'^ those three years at 32 millions of francs for wines, and 

11.. 
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'^17 millions for brandies exported. I find on opening. 
** the custom-house accounts, that our export have 
** been increasing very considerably for the last 1 1 years 
*^ in those articles, viz. 

^*Ob the average for the years i8i6, 1817, and 1818, 
*^ the value of wines exported vvas 34 millions and of 
'^brandies 8 millions* For 1819^ i8ao, and iSai^ the 
^* average value vras 44 ^^^^^^^^ ^^ wines, and 17 millions 
*^ in brandy^ and for the years 1822, 1828, and 18249 
** winesy 4^ millions; brandies, 22 millions; and, lastly, 
** for 1825, 1826, and 1827, wines, 48 millions ; brandies, 
^^ 20 millions of francs. The quantities of each were as 
** follows : — 

Average of each year* 

918,000 hectolitres of wines. 
120,000 id. of brandies. 

1,128,000 id. of wines. 
2 1 3, 000 id. of brandies. 

i,o56,ooO id. of wines. 
285,000 id. of brandies. 

i,iOi>ooo id» of wines. 
242,000 id. of brandies.*^ 

The amount of imports and exports will be found in 
the preceding pages* They are thus classed by M. de 
Sain t-Cricq for 1827* Imports 4^7 millions, of which 
280 millions in raw materials, and gS millions in such as 
the soil of France does not produce^ and only 4^ millions 
in manufactured articles. Exports 5o3 millions, of which. 
1 54 millions in productions of the soil of France^ and 
346 millions in manufactured goods. 

ENTREPOTS. 

The entfepdt reel is analogous to our bonded ware- 
house. By a law passed in December i83 1, authority was 
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given to the Government to establish such vva rehouses in 
Paris, Orleans, and other inland towns, and at Strasburgh^ 
Metz^ and other towns along the landward frontier* Be- 
fore the enactment of this law, such warehouses had 
already been established in many of the principal $ea<< 
ports. 

SHIPPING. 

In the year ;8a2, a registry was first published and pre« 
sen ted to the Chambers,^ of th^ number and tonnage of all 
French and foreign ves^lsLent.ering and ieaving the pjorts 
of France. The ret,urns are as follows :« — 

In 1822,, 

Arrivals* Tonnage. 

3,3 1 5 French . • * ,, ^ . .. 287,942 tons. 
4,5i8 Foreign ....... ^TkOjiio 

Cleared out* Tonnage. 

3,479 French ....... 282,358 tons. 

6,062 Foreigu 860,571 

1823. 

Arrival*. Tonnage. 

2,738 French ...... . 247,540 tons. 

3,984 Foreign 4^^>^^^ 

Cleared out. Tonnage. 

3,488 French ....... 240^048 tons. 

6,117 Foreign ....... 396,810 

1824. 

Arrivals. Tonnage. 

3,387 French ..... . . . 3i6,48atons. 

4 183 Foreign ....... 438,po5 

Cleared out. Tonnage. 

3,955 French ..**... 826,698 tons. 
6,338 Foreign 4i^9^4t 
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1825. 

Arrivals. Tonnage. 

3,387 French 3!i9,735 tons- 

3^ai8 Foreign /^i^^S^jo 

Cleared out. Tonnage. 

3,908 French 3 54,3 11 ton*. 

5,994 Foreign ....... 399^440 

1826. 

Arrivals. Tonnage. 

3,44o French * . . 355,776 tons^ 

4>9io Foreign 543,68a 

Cleared out. Tonnage. 

3,58o French 355,74a tons. 

4,4o8 Foreign 43ai77a * 

1827. 

Arrivals. Tonnage. 

3,35o French 353^ioa tons*. 

4,439 Foreign ....... 475,5o9 

Cleared out. Tonnage. 

3,522 French 346,370 tons. 

5,321 Foreign 439,84.2 

1828. 

Arrivals. • Tonnage. 

3^65 French 346,591 tons. 

4,122 Foreign 445, 708 

Cleared out. Tonnage. 

3.341 French 376,835 tons. 

4, i64 Foreign ....... 344,547 

1829. 

Arrivals. Tonnage. 

3,o48 French 33 1,049 tons. 

4.342 Foreign 487,739 

Cleared out. Tonnage. 

3, loi French 3 16,462 tons. 

3,698 Foreign 3 11,286 
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i83o. 
Arrivals. Tonnage. 

3,236 French 340,171 tons. 

4,257 Foreign 5ii,523 

Cleared out. Tonnage. 

2,679 French ....... &58y62i tons. 

3,346 Foreign ......* 268,524 

In the course of 16 years, from 181 4 to i83o, the ship* 
ping of France, has increased from a few half rotten ships 
unemployed, to 8,000 trading vessels, viz.-- 

At Bordeaux 210 vessels^ 

Havre . . . . . . . . . 180 

Marseilles 17a 

Saint-Malo . . . . .^ . . 3q 

Dunkirk ........ a5 ' 

Booen i'a 

Dieppe 12 

Caen 10 

Cherbourg ....... 10 

Boulogne and Calais ..... lo 

Brest . 9. 

Bayonne ., ft 

Lorient ......... 6. 

Celte 6 

La Rochelle ....... 4 

Olher po^ts . 8 

Total 820 trading vessels^ on an average of 25o tonsr 
each, making in the whole 2o5,,ooo tons.. 

There are also 1,800 vessels trading to countries in 
Europe and to Newfoundland, of 25o tons each, making 
in all 270,000 tons, and 5,.38o vessels employed in the 
coasting trade (petit cabotage) of 5o tons each, making in 
the whole 8,000 vessels measuring, nearly 'j^fOoo tons^ 
forming what may called her mercantile navy. 

These vessels employ 67,200 seamen, distributed as 
follows : — 
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820 vessels with crews of i5 men each la^Soo 
1,800 id. id. 10 iS^ooQ 

5,38o id. id. 5 26^900 

Which nuinber, added to the seamen employed in ships 
of war, would raise the number engaged in the sea service 
to nearly 80,000 experienced seamen. 

The vessels trading out of Europe are thus distri^ 
buted : ^ - 

To India 35 merchantmen. 

Islands of Bourbon and Maurice 7a 

South Seas ....... 2S 

Brazil ^ 6S 

River Plata ao 

Mexico ........ ^o. 

Columbia ....... aS 

Island of Cuba 60 

Haiti « 60 

United States of America . . 35 
The West Indies (not belonging 

to France) 20 

Cayenne 25 

Senegal and Gorec .... ^o 

Martinique and Guadaloupe . 3oo 

Whale fishery ...... 6 

Circumnavigation by way of 

China . 6 

Total 832 

These figures afford additional evidence of the progress 
which France was making towards a state of commer- 
cial prosperity anterior to the events of the late revo- 
lution. 

From the best accounts it appears that the whole of 
the capital employed in trade and shipping, independent 
of manufactures, does not exceed two milliards of francs 
or about /. 80,000,000 sterlings 
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MARINE AND COLONIES. 

STATE OF THE ROYAL NAVY IN l83l. 



TAISSEAUX A PLOT (1 ) 


BUILDING. 


TO BE PUT OK THE STOCKS 


(afloat.) 




IN 4 832. 


Ships of the line. 


Ships of the line. 


Ships of the line. 


8 <strate(2.) 


3 4 St rate. 


14 St rate. 


2d diUo. 


8 2d ditto. 


4 2d ditto. 


\ \ 3d diUo. 


8 3d ditto. 


4 3d ditto. 


<6 4lhdUlo. 


4 4th ditto. 


3 


35 


20 




Frigates (3). 


Frigates. 


Frigates. 


K\ \si rate. 


4 4 4 St rate. 


8 of 3d rate. 


9 2d ditto. 


43 gd ditto. 




20 3d ditto. 


2 5d ditto. 




40" 


26 




Corvettes. 


Corvettes. 


Corvettes.^ 


4 of 32 guns. 


7 of 32 guns. 


3(32, 4 8^ and 24 guns.) 


4 28 ditto. 




\ V r ^ 


5 24 ditto. 






i 20 ditto. 






9 48 ditto. 
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Brigs. 


Brigs. 




4 7 of 20 ditto. 
42 46 to 48 ditto. 


4 of 47 guns. 




4 6 i 4 ditto. 




' 


3 42 ditto. 






3 6 ditto. 






6 8 ditto. 






57 






Bombs. 






8 of 4 guns. 






Galliots and Cutters. 




■ 


4 8 of 8 guns. 






44 4 ditto. 






4 2 steam-boats. 


5 steam-boats. 


5 steam-boats. 


4 6 anned store ships. 


9 store ships. 




32 anned transports. 






2 yachts. 






Total 284. 


1 Totel 77. 


Total 43. 



(4) **Aflol" or afloat, includes all vessels fit for sea, whether in commis* 
sion or lying in ordinary. 

(2) First rates are from 90 to 4 20 guns; 2d rate, 80 guns; 3d rate, 74 
guns ; 4th rate, 64 guns. 

(3) First rate frigates carry 58 guns of 36 pounders; 2d rate, 60 guns of 
30 pounders; and 3d rate 58 guns of 24 pounders. 
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XAHHIHG OP THE NAVY. 

The system established by the National Convenlion is 
that which still exists in France for the manning of the 
navy. Its leading provisions are as follovfs : — 

Art. I . A special register is kept^ in v^hich the name of 
every French citizen is inserted who is destined for the 
naval profession. Persons engaging in the sea service, 
either on board a ship of war, a merchantman, or even a 
fishing smack, are liable to the same conditions as to the 
station they assume at their entrance. From 10 to iS 
years of age, they must be content to serve in the capacity 
of moussey which is analogous to our swabber or cabin 
boy. Above i5, their station is a step higher, with the 
title of novice. Any novice or mousse j who has made a 
voyage of six months in either of these capacities, and has 
satisfactorily passed the required examination, may be 
employed as aspirant^ or candidate for promotion. Every 
person, having completed his 1 8th year, who has made 
two long voyages, who has been 18 months at sea, who 
has been employed two years in (he fisheries, or who lias 
served two years as an apprentice on board any ship, is 
liable to the naval conscription. To this effect, he isi*e- 
quired to present himself, with his father, if living, and 
two of his near relations or neighbours, at the Bureau of 
Inscriptions in his parish, where his name must be re- 
gistered. There he is to be instructed in the laws and 
regulations which point out the rights and the duties of 
all registered seamen. Those who have attained the age, 
and have fulfilled any one of the conditions before men- 
tioned, and who continue in the sea service as fisher- 
men, merchant seamen, or otherwise, although they have 
not inscribed their names at the Office for that purpose, 
are nevertheless included in the naval conscription, they 
being considered as having tacitly given their consent by 
remaining in the sea service. Those included in the naval 
conscription are exempt from every other public service, 
except that of the Government nayal service, employment 
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in marine arsenals, or as national guards in'lhe quarterly 
which ihey reside. The names of all volunteer seamen 
are inscribed in a special register, and are employed in 
preference to the conscripts. Every volunteer seaman, 
and even ncn^icey who has already made a voyage, and 
who desires to enter on board a ship of war,^ has a right 
to a bounty equal to one month's full pay. If the number 
of sailors registered as volunteers exceeds tlfe contingent 
to be furnished by the parish to which they belong, those 
who stand first on the list are first employed. If the 
number of volunteers falls short of the contingent re- 
quired, the deficiency is supplied by a draft from the re- 
gister. Every maritime district is divided into quarters, 
and in every quarter the sailors are distributed into 
4 classes. 

The first class comprehends all the unmarried men ; 

The second, widowers without children ; 

The third, married men without children ; 

And the fourth is composed of married men with 
children. 

The second class are not called on to serve until all in 
the first class are employed, and their numbers are found 
insufficient. The same rule applies to the third and 
fourth classes. In eveiy quarter, the sailor who has 
served the shortest period on board a ship of war, is first 
called upon ; and, where there is an equality of service, a 
preference is given to those who have first entered the 
service ; they, however, have no claim whatever to the 
bounty granted to volunteers. Every seaman who has 
attained his 5oth year is exempted from serving- on board, 
a King's ship or in the public arsenals, without losing the 
right to serve on board a trading vessel, Or following the 
fishing trade. Every seaman, of whatever age, who chooses 
to quit the fishing trade or merchant service, may have his. 
name erased from the naval register, one year after his 
having made a declaration to that effect, except in time 
of war, or when war shall have broken out before the* 
year has expired. A seaman is at liberty to enter on 
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board a merchant ship or fishing boat, or he may remove 
into any port of France, by giving notice, and being in- 
scribed in the muster-roll of seamen in the quarter he 
leaves, or in that to which he removes. By a law passed 
on the -jth of April 1882, the seamen regularly entered on. 
board a ship engaged in the whale-fisher]^ are exempted 
from the naval conscription. 

The promotion of seamen depends on the length of aei^ 
vice on board vessels belonging to the Slate, meritorious 
acts, etc. All registered seamen a re bound to serve the State 
when called upon and ballotted for. All seamen (officers 
and sailors) are allowed pensions according to their rank, 
age, wounds, or infirmities. These pensions are of two 
kinds : the one consists of half the amount of their full 
pay, after 25 years actual service, either on board a King's 
ship, merchant vessel, or in an arsenal ; the other is an 
allowance called soldo de retraite^ and is granted after 25 
years service, in ihe royal navy, six of which must have 
been at sea. But in case of wounds, or the loss of an eye 
or limb, a fixed pension is granted according to rank, 
without taking into consideration the period of service. 

The widows and children of seamen are entitled to an 
allowance upon the same scale as that granted to the 
widows and children of soldiers. 

Equipages de ligne. 

The system of recruiting the navy having been found 
extremely defective, it was found necessary to adopt a 
more regular and permanent organisation of several of its 
branches. To effect this important amelioration, a royal 
ordonnance was promulgated, in 1828, for establishing 
a distinct body of seamen to serve on ship-board or in 
the naval arsenals, to be called equipage de ligncj and to 
supersede the body formerly known as the fantassinsde 
marine f and at various periods under various names, 
such as, les bataiUons de marine j, les equipages de haul- 
bordj and finally by a recent ordonnance des compagnies 
permanentes de la marine. The body is divided into se< 
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^arate corps : each corps is composed of a permanent 
siaff of I o persons^ and of four companies of 1 5o men each, 
viz : — 

PERMANENT STAFF. 

A capitaine de frSgatCy commander in the navy. 

A clerk of musters ( commis aux rescues). 

A I St master of manoeuvres. 

A I St master gunner. 

A 1st master of the helm. 

A capitaine d'armes. 

A master carpenter. 

A master caulker. 

A master rigger. 

A master gunsmith. 

Each company is composed of: — 

I Lieutenant of the navy (lieutenant de vaisseau). 

1 Sub-lieutenant. 

I 2d Master of manoeuvres to the ist^ 2d^ and 3d com- 
panies. 

I Ditto Gunner to each company. 

I Ditto of the helm to the 3d and 4th companies. 

I Ditto carpenter to the 4th company. 

I Ditto caulker to the 2d company. 

3 Mates to the i st, sd, and 4th companies^ and a to the 3d . 

4 Gunners' mates to each company. 

I Helmsman's mate to the ist, lAy and 3d companies. 

I Carpenter's mate to the 3d and 4th companies. 

I Caulker's mate to the i stand 2d companies. 

I Rigger's mate to the 3d and 4th companies. 
1 7 Seamen of the ist class. 
17 Ditto 2d class. 
26 Ditto 3d class, and 26 apprentices. 

I Fifer and 2 drummers : making in all 43omeny the e^ 
fective strength of each corps. 

All the officers of the royal navy, from the rank of en- 
seigne de vaisseau to that of capitaine defregate inclusi ve, 
must be employed in the equipage de ligncy and serve 
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in it IWD years successively unless they receive orders to the 
contrary from the Minister of Marine. But on no account 
can the changes in the staff of the equipages de ligne af- 
fect more (han one half the number of officers of each 
corps. Every seaman belonging to the equipages de ligne 
must be instructed and rendered fit to perform all duties 
whatever which relate to the manoeuvring, piloting, serving 
at the guns, or repairing of a vessel, together with the 
manual exercise as a marine on shipboard or in the naval 
arsenal. The men of the equipages de ligne are employed in 
all vessels from a ship of the line to a i6 gun-brig inclu* 
sive. When a corps of the equipages de ligne is embarked 
on board of different vessels, the detachments must never 
be less than one half of a company, and the number of 
officers and seamen required to complete the crews of 
tho-e vessels must be furnished by the port in which they 
lie, from the ordinary maritime conscripts. Vessels under 
the rate of i6guns are manned by conscript seamen only. 
The recruiting of the equipages de ligne is effected either 
from the usual conscriptions or from voluntary enrolments* 
The non-commissioned officers and privates belonging to 
the troupes de la marine j or, marine corps of artillery, may 
be transferred into the iquipages de ligne, provided they 
obtain the authority of the Minister. The officers and 
privates admitted into the equipages de ligne must be at 
least five feet five inches high, English measure, and a 
mousse, or cabin-boy, four feet ten and a half inches. 
The period of the engagement of a volunteer is eight 
years. Volunteers who neither belong to the maritime 
conscription nor to any other organised corps must be of 
the age of 21 years and a half complete. Mariners be- 
longing to the conscription are not admitted into the 
equipages de ligne after they are 3o years old, or naval 
officers after 45, except by the special authority of the 
Minister. Youths under 18 years old, who wish to enrol 
themselves in the equipages de ligne, must present them- 
selves before their prefect or sous-prefect, provided with 
a certificate of their birth, thie consent in writing of their 
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Ifatlier or guardian, or, if they have no guardian, of ihfeir 
nearest relatives, together with a certificate of good 
character by the mayor of their communes. Youths can- 
not enter into a regular engagement before ihey have 
attained their i8thyear. 

In every sea-port, the resort of ships of war, a general 
depot is established of the equipages de ligne, to which 
all who are destined to serve in them are sent. This 
depot is under the command of a post>captain in the 
royal navy, capitaine de vaisseau. On arriving at the 
depot, the men are formed into provisional companies a^ 
follows ; — 

I Lieutenant. 

1 Ensign. 

2 Midshipmen. 

2 Second masters of manoeuvre and gunners. 

2 Master s mates of ditto. 
1 6 Seamen of all classes. 
I20 Apprentices. 

2 Fifers and 2 drummers (as mousses). *- 

The officers and masters are chosen from among tho^ 
who are the most capable to teach the recruits their ma- 
noeuvres, and the use of large and small arms. 

To each company four schools are attached ; one for the 
elementary mathematics, as applied to navigation, for the 
use of young officers ; a second for reading, writing, and 
0rithmetic, on the Madras system, or, as it is called in 
France, the system of mutual instruction ; the third a 
fencing-school ; and the fourth a swimming-school. 

There is also in the navy one regiment of artillery 
composed of 24 companies of 100 men each, called troupes 
de la m,arine. These companies form a part of the port- 
garrisons. This corps costs the Government more than 
a million of francs annually. 

A corps of engineers is likewise attached to the navy 
called genie maritime; detachments of this corps are 
stationed in the several sea-ports, and are principally 
employed in the superintendence of the dock-yards. 
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A LIST OF THE RATES OF FULL PAT OF THE OFFICERS, SBAKEVy 

ETC.y ETG.y IN THE ROTAL NAYT. 

In every sea-port, the resort of ships of war^ a maritime 
prefect is established, whois[j;enerally either a vice or rear- 
admiral. His functions correspond with those of port- 
admiral in England. 
The maritime-prefects receive, w^hen not employed at sea, 

18,000 fr. per annum. 
Vice-admiral i5,ooo fr. per annum. 
Rear-admiral ( contre-amiral ) 10,000 fr. per anaum. 
Vost-^a^iainCcapitainedevaisseau ist class) 5, 000 f. p. an. 
Captain (idem 2d class) 4)^00 fr. per annum. 
Commander ( capitaine de f regale ) 3,5oo fr. per annum. 
1st Lieutenant {lieutenant de vaisseau) ik^oootr, per ann. 
ad Lieutenant ( e/i^eig/ze ) i,5oo fr. per annum. 
Mate ( eleve ist class ) 800 fr. per annum. 
Midshipman ( idem 2d class) and volunteers no pay. - 

But when at sea the officers receive a supplementary pay of 
one 5th of the above, besides a daily mess allowance, which 
varies according to the service or station on which they 
are employed ; and the Sleyes of the 2d class and volun- 
teers receive at the rate of 480 fr. a year. While at sea, the 
pay of warrant officers and seamen, with rations, is as fol- 
lows ; but they receive no pay when not on active service. 

. Per diem. 

ist Mattredemanceuifre ist class( ist master^ 3 fr. 00 c. 

Idem 2d class (2d master) 2 no 

Qwartier-ma/fre^ idem, ist class (ist mate) i ^o 

Idem 2d class ( 2d mate ) i 20 
I St Mattre ^etat^ . ist class ( ist master- 
carpenter) . . . . • 2 70 

Idem 2d class (2d master) 2 4^ 

Quartier^maitre d'etat ist class ( ist mate ) i 3o 

Idem 2d class ( 2d mate ) i 10 

Seamen ist class . . . . i 00 

Idem 2d class .... ^ 90; 

Idem 3d class .... 80 
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l^nniUirisiW (noi^ice) ......*. 70 fr. 

Cabin-boy (/woM55e) 60 

The monthly pay of the Equipages de ligne is as fol- 
lows i-^-- 

Gfoss pay with ralioDs Nelt pay with bread 
- wfaeu at aea. while on fthore. 

Master gunners and helms- 
men . . . I s| class 
Idem 2d class 
Capitaines d'arineSy 1 st class 
Idem 2d class 
Master carpenters^ caulkers, 
and sailmakers, ist class 
Idem 2d class 
Master armourers^ is( class 
Idem 2d class 
Master tailors and shoe- 
makers 

1st Gunner s males^ ist class 

Ideqi 2d class 

1st Carpenter 8 mate, ist class 

Idem 2d class 

2d Gunner's male^ ist class 

Idem 2d class 

2d Carpenter's ma te, istclass 

Idem • 2d class 

Seamen . . . istclass 

Idem ... 2d class 

Idem . . . 3d class 

Apprentices 2 

Mousse ( cabin-boy ) 

The conscript seamen who are temporarily employed 
in the equipages de Ugne, independent of their jxay ac- 
cording to the tariff, receive 35 centimes a dby, as an al*- 
lowance in lieu of rations, but this allowance ceases when 
they receive bread in kind. A deductioi) is made from 
the pay of the men belonging to the equipages de ligne 
for their ordinary rations, equal to what is paid by the 
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non-commissioned officers and {privates of iofanlry on the 
same station. 

The deduction made on account of clothing till paid 
for 13 as follows : — 

per month. 
1^1 Masters^ gunners, and masters of trades ^o fr. oo c. 
Master armourers and second masters of * 

trades . . . 9 fr. 00 c. 

Gunners, mates, boatswains, seamen, and 

apprentices ; . 8 fr. 33 c. 

Cabin-boys 5 fr. 56 c. 

From the pay of conscript seamqii temporarily employed 
in the equipages de ligne^ to whom a first oalfit is not 

allowed : — 

por mmtfi. 

First masters, etc i4fr. ooc. 

Master armourers, etc .^ • - i3 fr, 00 c. 

Gunners, mates, etc. . ... . . . . 1:1 fr, oo c. 

Cabin-boys 8 fr, 1 5 c. 

It is necessary to add, that the pay and allowances of 
officers as well as men, and also all payments wliatever 
made on account of the service of the navy, are subjected 
to a deduction of three per cent, for the support of the 
sick, and for granting pensions to naval inyalids. There 
never has existed in France any special asylum for aged 
or invalid seamen, similar to Greenwich Hospital in Elng- 
land. It is true that naval invalids, after thirty years, 
effective service, when supplied with certificates of good 
character and supported by high interest, may be admitted 
into the Hotel des Inualides at Paris ; and it is also true 
that there' are special hospitals for the sick belonging to 
the navy (while in service) in most of the great sea-ports, 
namely, at Brest, Toulon, Rochefbrt, LorienI, and Cher- 
bourg. 

MARIHB SCHOOLS. 

There are in France several marine schools for the in- 
struction of youth for the navy. The most eelebrated 
is at Angoul^me, and known by the name of the Royal 
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Marine College of Angouleme. This establisliment was 
founded 111 i8 1 6 for the express purpose of educating 
a number of youths in the principles of navigation, the 
use of artillery, the military exercise, astronomy, mathe- 
matics, and other studies necessary to acquire an adequate 
knowledge of nautical affairs. The town of Angouleme, 
which is not a sea-port, but situated on a rock, on the 
banks of the river Charente, in the interior of the depart- 
ment, was chosen for the site of this naval college ; ah 
arrangement which was probably made out of compli- 
ment to the Duke of AngouWmej who, at that period, had 
just been created Lord High Admiral of France* 

The governor of this college is a Rear-Admiral, who 
receives a salary of 12,000 fr. per annum; there are also 
II officers and 10 non-commissioned officers of artillery, 
and 10 professors and under masters, at various salaries. 
In addition to nautical instruction, the pupils are taught 
the belles lettreSy geography, hydrography, drawing, and 
the English language. 

The Minister of Marine has the superintendance of this 
establishment, and i5o scholarsare admitted gratuitously. 
The expense to Government, according to tlie Minister's 
budget, is 62,000 fr. per annum. There is also in each 
of the principal ^ ports a school called Ecole ae Medecine 
de Id Marine, where the science of medicine and the 
practice of surgery and pharjnacy are taught. The stu- 
dents having finished their course, and satisfactorily passed 
their examinations^ are embarked in their turn on board 
vessels belonging to the royal navy, or are employed in 
the marine hospitals at home or iir the colonies. 

There is at Brest a school called Ecole Speciale du Ge- 
nie, Maritime, the pupils ill which are chosen from those 
who have pursued their studies at least for two years, and 
satisfactorily passed their examination. in the Polytechnic 
school at Paris. There are also gratuitous marine schools 
in almost every port in France; the ^pense of these esta- 
bKshmenLs forms an item in the budget of the Minister of 
Marine of 170,000 fr. 

I '2.. 
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BUDGET 



X>F THE MIIVISTER OF MARINE AND COLONIAl< AFFAIRS FOt 

^HE TEAR 1819^ 

£Xl»E!rDnURE. 

Salary of the Minister . • . iSo^QOofr. 

Ditto of directors^ sulxli-^ 
rectors. Chief and jilnior 
clerks, etc., in all 146 per* 
sons, including every sort 
oF allowance 537,000 

Wajjes of H6 attendants, cou- 
riers, office keepers, mes- 
sengers, etc 39,000 

Office expenses and contin- 
gencies 134,000 

— '— — — 860,000 fr. 

Board oj Admiralty. 

Supplemetitafy pfty and al- 
lowances to 3 vice-admirals, 

2 rear-admirals, i intendatit 

and I commissary general of 

the naVy (members of the 

board), a post captain as 

secretary, ik clerks, atid a 

liiessenn^er 17,600 

(A. vice-admiral presiding at 
the board, receives his full fMry 
as at sea, and hl^oooAt. as a 
supplement, which Js equal to 

1 5,000 fr. more than bis home 

pay-) ^ 

Carry over, 877,600 fr. 
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Brought forward^ 877,600 ft. 
Maritime Prefectures. 

Fixed salaries of the prefects 
of marine at Brest, Toulon, 
Rochefort,Lorient,aad Cher- 
bourg, at 18,000 fr. each per 
annum 90,000 fr. 

Extra allowances . . . . 85,poo 

175,00a 
Deduct the amount of the noi^y: 
pay of 2 vice and 1 rear^ 
admiral employed as prefects, 
but included in the list of 
officers '• 4^,006 

1 35,00a. 



P^J of Officers ashore. 

1 1 vice-admirals, ao rear-ad- 
mirals, 80 captains of ist 
and 2d cl&ss of the line, 1 2a . 
captains of frigates, 4<>o lieur 
tenants of ships of the line^ 
5oo enseignes, 225 Aleves of 
I St class, 75 idem of 2d class,. 
100 volunteers^ including 
extra allowances and con- 
tingent expenses .... 2,g4i,525 

Expenses of the depot of ma- 
ritime charts, plans, etc. . 119,102 

Pay and allowances to the e& 
fective strength of the eqni" 
pages de ligne on shore, com- 
posing 1 2 companies, 5 gene- 
ral depots, etc., in all 6,1 39 
men 2,920,242 



Carryover, 5,980,869 1,012,600 



1,069,937 

545,076 



1,832, i5o 
i9,ao(> 
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Brought forward, 5,98o,869f. i,oia,6ooF. 

I>i(to of troupes de la marine, 
or marine corps of artillery, 
— effective strength, 2,120 
officers and men .... 

Ditto of naval engineers, etc. 

Ditto of officers, etc., having 
the general charge and con- 
trol of the commissariat . . 

Dit to of chaplains of the navy . 

Ditto of 10 officers of naval 
courts martial 

Ditto of medical staff of the 

navy . .....•' 6:18,198 

Ditto of professors in the navi- 
gation schools . . . 

Ditto of professors, etc., in the 
royal college of Angoul^e 

Ditto of 338 persons employed 
in felling timber in French 
Gnianne for the navy . 

Ditto of 1,52-^ persons em- 
ployed as store keepers, 
office keepers, porters, etc. 

Ditto of 1,21 5 officers of the 
hulks in different ports . . 

Ditto of 46 persons employed 
in the royal foundries and 
forges ....... 

Total pay on shore .^— — -i^- 1 1 ^791^876 



1 54,0001 
62, ^oa 



391,02a 



628,800 
387,976 



70,559 



Paj at sea^ 



Pay of the general staff, coni- 

posed of 16 officers . . * 126,895 



Carry overj, 126,895 12,804,476 
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Brought forward, i aG^SgSf. i Q,8o4;476f^ 

Pay of the crew of one ship 
of the line, composed of 
5oo men 196,582(1) 

Ditto of the crews of 12'j ves- 
sels, etc., in all i2,4io men 6,093,32^ 

Expenses of clothing the equi- 
pages de ligne^ ditto and 
fuel for the troupes de ta 
marine, barracks, travelling 
expenses, reconnoitring /the 
coast of France, pilotage^ 

etc., etc . i,447>ooo 

— •2,863,8oa 

» * 

Expense of marine hospitals for sick ma- 
riners i,i8i,5oo 

Ditto of provisions . •. . . . * • . 6,834>5oo 

Pay of workmen^ expen$e of ship-bjuilding^ 

materials, and artillery ... ;^ • 23,62i,3oo 

Expenses of docks, etc. .... . . * . 3, 800, 000 

¥,xfenses of the galley sluices .... 3i2,4oo 

Miscellaneous expenses . . . . . ^ 692,000 

Expenses of the army and navy in the 

colonies . ..... . . „ . .. 6,000,000 

Total 63,109,976 

(1) It is necessary to observe that in the budget there is only one sdil of 
the line charged for the year, as th^e are never more in commission at one 
time for a longer period, than is equal to the expense of one for a year. 
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COLONIES. 



Formerly the ex4)enses of the colonieSi amounling to 
five million&of francs^ besides llie support of thearuiy and 
navy employed ihere, Were all borne by tbe Governi^ieol ;^ 
but by re(];;ulaUou& made within the last (eyr years^ iTie 
colonies have been allowed ihepriyilege of levying duties 
on imports and exports, as also of rabing local taxes. 
When the receipts of these revenues are inadeq[uaie to. 
meet the civil expenses of the islands (tlie Government 
ar'ill paying the army and navy), a sup'ptementary grant 
ta meet (he deficiency is made by Government^ wbtich is 
laken from a fund called ** Rente de Tlnde/*' 

France had lost her Easi Indian colonies in tbe Ameri^ 
can war of 1778. The treaty of peace in 1783 with 
England gave rise to many long discussiona relative to 
their restoralion, which at length were terminated by the 
convention of ihe3oth August 1787^ stipulating thalEng-^ 
land should possess the exclusive faculty of nuiking opiums 
on condition of delivering 3oo cases annually to France at 
the cost price ; that the exportation of saltpetre from 
France should be limited to iSjOoo maunds of 7*2 English 
lbs. each ; finally, that the exportation of salt from that 
country to Bengal should in future not exceed aoo^ooo 
mounds annually, and which should be delivered at 120 
rupees the 100 maunds. The war beiween the two coun- 
tries in 1793 put an end of course to this arrangement. 
At the peace of i8i4> most of .the French colonies were 
restored to France, but the express stipulations in the 
convention of 1787 not havii^g been mentioned in 
article VIII oF th^ treaty of 3olh May i8i4, the British 
Government refused to acknowledge them, on the plea 
that the latter ti-eaty simply stipulated that ** the sub- 
** jects of Ilia Most Chrisiiiiu Majesty aliall enjoy the same 
** rights, privileges, and prctXection^ ashashitherto or may 
** hereafter be granted to those of the most favoured 
<* nations." The BiitishGoverutneul also said, "It could 
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^' notdeliver^ as was formerly done, the 3oo cases oFopium 
^' at the cost price^ for ia thai case Holland and Denmark 
^* would claim a right to the same privileges as France; 
*' and further, that such a concession would deprive the 
** English East India Company of a large portion of the 
^' profits they now enjoyed, by having in their hands the 
** entire monopoly of opium ; thdtsuch concession would 
^^ also open a road to smuggling the article into England at 
^^a far inferior price than the Company then aolditat; 
^^ and that the monopoly of salt was in the hands of the 
*^ East India Company in the whole range of the British 
^^ dominion in India." At length these difficulties were 
got over by the convention of ^tli March i8i5, signed at 
London, between the Count de la Chastre and the Earl 
of Buckinghamshire, then President of the Board of Con- 
trol, in which it was stipulated, *^ That France should 
^' give up all claim to the 3oo cases of opium, 'as before 
** mentioned, but should have the privilegQ of paying for 
*^ it^t the average price of the sales made at Calcutta ; 
^' but that, in consideration of the privilege granted to 
** England by the French Government of delivering to 
** the English all the salt which should exceed the con- 
** sumption of the French establishments of Pondicherry, 
^' Karakal, and Yanaon, at a fixed price, ][^ ranee should 
** receive annually from the East India Company, -dating 
" from the ist October 181 4> ihe sum of four lacs of 
** Sicca rupees, which, calculated at 2 fr. 5^ c. each, 
^'amount to an annual revenue of i, 928,000 fir.; and 
** that France should preserve her right to expol^t lo Ben- 
^^ galanyquantityofsaltpetrenotexceeding 18,000 maunds 
^* annually.'' The French Government have since dis- 
continued making salt in India ; and, on receiving a pecu- 
niary gratuity, theynow take their supplies from the Eng- 
lish at the average cost prirc The salt thus bought at 
cost price is re-sold on the account of France at the price 
of the Company's sales ; the benefit resulting therefrom is 
about ii],8i4 fr. annually, which is applied lo the ex- 
peuses of the French coloulcs. The French Government 
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also cotolracts with persons who have the privilege of 
buying opium at the average market price at Calcutta^ 
who pay a premium for such privilege ; and the produce 
<»f thiS| with the annual grant above alluded to, forms the 
'' Bente de flnde/' 

The following are the colonies ceded to France at the 
Restoration oF the Bourbons in i8i4> viz. : — 

Martinique; Guadaloupe; Cayenne; Senegal; Bour- 
bon ; Surat ; Mah^, on the coast of Malabar ; Pondicherfy, 
Karakaly and Genjam, on the coast of Goromandel ; and 
Chandernagore in the province of Bengal. 

The whole effective strength senl to the colonies from 
France, and paid by Government, amounts to about 7,000 
men* In addition to which there are the following mi- 
litia or colonial regiments, viz. : — 

At Martinique . . 3,66o Infantry, and 44^ Cavalry. 
Guadaloupe . . 8,199 Ditto 6/i^iyiiio. 

Bourbon . . . 4>837 Ditto 70 Ditto. 

Cayenne . . . 73^ Ditto 

The militia regiments ( partly whites and partly blacks) 
are paid by the Colonial Governments. 



COLONIAL PUDGET 

FOR THE TEAR 1829. 
RECEIPTS. 

From the rente de VInde, and from a fund 
, held in reserve for contingent expenses i,o4o,ooo fr. 

LOCAL REVENUES. 

Direct Taxes. 

A poll tax paid for slaves, workmen, and 
servapls; fixed tax on exports of sugar 
and coffee, called grande culture ; tax 
on houses, licences, etc., . . .- . 3>937,76i 



Carrjr o^er, 3,977,761 
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Brought forwardy 3,977, -jGi ^**' 
Indirect Taxes. 

Customs, licences to hawkers and publi- 
cans, duty on slaugliler-liouses, li- 
cence lo carry arms, registering 
deeds, etc., stamps, tobacco 'licence, 
postage of letters, duties on liquids 3,567,467 

Monopoly of public auctions, guaging ves- 
sels, fees, land-tax, rents for houses and 
ferms, strays and confiscations, duty on 
coining money . . . . ' . . . ' 96o,o35 

Exlraordinarjr Beceipts. 

Tax on the emancipation of slaves, and 

miscellaneous receipts .96,969 

Total annual receipts . . . '. 8,6oa,a3a 



. EXPEII8BS. . 

Salaries of public functionaries, milifia, 
office-charges, and other i^ontingent 

expenses • . .. 3,68o, i3a 

Public works, etc., etc. ..... i2,a!;i6,o58 

Hospitals .......... 274^ 196 

Victualling department 378,244 

For rent of buildings for the public ser- 
vice, expense of water and land car- 
riage, support of prisoners, printing 
advertisements, exhibitions to colleges 
and schools^, pensions and public cha- 
rities, expense of the seminary of Saint- 
Esprit for females, and various contin- 
gencies 1,489,601 

Sum appropriated to form a reserve fund 

for unforeseen local expenses . . . 4o4>^o,^ 



Total expenditure . . . 8,452,23 1 
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JUIXiES AND COURTS OF JUSTICE. 

Hume veiry properly observes^ in his Essay on Uie 
Origin of Goi^ernmenif *^ that we ought to look upon 
*^ the vast apparatus of Governnicnt as having ullimalely 
** no other object or purpose but the distribution oF 
*' justice, otj in other words, the support of the twelve 
" judges." 

The above sentence compreliends a great deal ; for, 
without the due administration of justice, the intq^rity 
and the incorruptibility of the judges, the basis of society 
can never be considered as firmly established. - The pre- 
sent judicial order in France, although composed of many 
learned and upright men, is far from being so dignified 
as the state of society requires, owing doubtless- to the 
smallncss of their salaries. 

Before the first Revolution, the office of judge was 
purchased by the most respectable persons* in France ; for 
the discharge of its functions they received no remu- 
neration whatever. . 

The courts of law at that period were the baiUages and 
senechaussSes. The baiUages, which since the Revolution 
l)ear the name of tribunaux de premiere instantly tried 
civil as well as criminal causes. There was an appeal to 
the sSnechaussees, now called cours rojaleS. TliesecouriS 
were nevertheless competent to try civil or criminal cases 

in the first instance in their own right. Front the courts 
of the senechaussSes there was an appeal to the council of 
slate, which however very seldom occurrisd. The sSne- 
chcuissees yrere also culled lesparlemens. No taxes could 
lie raised unless they were sanctioned and approved of by 
these courts. . - 

The Revolution, however, produced many changes in 
the civil and criminal codes, iu the organisation of the 
courts of law, and in the composition^ of its members. 

All the judges who had purchased their places under 
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the old rogimeyreve not only dismissed at the Revoliitioiiy 
but ihey were robbed of the purchase money, also ; nor 
did the new Government even allow them the 4 percent, 
interest which they got from the old Government. The 
judges, after ihe Revolution, were appointed by the 
people^ that is to say, by the electors who voted for ihe 
members of the Legislative Body* From 1790 till the 
accession of Bonaparte, the electors also chose the ^^Ad- 
ministrateurs des departemensj^ which, on ihe establish- 
ment of the Consular Government, were called prdfttSy 
and who were appointed by the First Consul. 

The civil courts alone were open to the public before 
the Revolution ; all criminal cases were tried with closed 
doors ** huis closj^ trial by jury not having then been es- 
tablished. This great security for personal freedom was 
introduced at the Revolution, but in criminal cases onlyi 
and the courts were from that period open to the public. 
During the whole progress however of the Revolution, 
until the restoration of the Bourbons, the ephemeral Go* 
vernments, as they arose, paid but little attention either to 
judgesor juries. The judicialmaxim in England is ^^Ifihil 
potest Rex J quamquodde jure potest" The Revolutionary 
tyrants, from Robespierre down to Bonaparte, had an- 
other maxim, — ^^Sicvolo^ sic jubeOy stet pr6 ratione 
voluntas." 

Whenever any. of these Governments had determined 
to sacrifice their victims, they had them tried by 
courts-martial, or by judges only on whom they could 
depend, which coiirtswere called ^^ttibunaux spiciaux." 
In some instances, persons were transported beyond 
seas without any trial. Fbr example, the National Con- 
vention, about three months after the 9th Tli^rmidor, 
thought proper to accuse Barrere, Collot d'Herbois, and 
Billaud de Varennes, of having participated in the critees 
of Robespierre and his associates. Some of these had 
committed suicide to escape the guillotine, but all the 
others were regularly tried by the revolutionary tribunal ; 
witnesses were examined, counsel heard, etc. :^bul, in re- 
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gard to the above named three persons, they were not even 
fiUowed the Jbrm of trial ; the Convention howerer sen- 
leiiced them, to be transported for life to Cayenne. Of these 
three persons, the celebrated Barrere is still living (i83!i) 
in the full enjoyment of all his (acuities. He escaped from 
prison, and never reached Cayenne : Collot died there, and 
Billaud obtained his liberty on tlie accession of Bonaparte to 
theConsulale.FromCayenne,BillaudwenttoSt. Domingo 
on a visit to his friend Pethion, then President of the Re- 
public at Port-au-Prince. He afterwards went to PqriO' 
Rico, where he entered into the religious order of the 
Jacoiihs, under the name of Padre Fftrenas^ and re- 
mained about eighteen months. The Spanish Govern* 
ment having ordered a certain number of this fraternity 
lo be sent to Mexico, Billaud was of the party. Of course, 
bis r^l name and character were not known to any one 
in Porto-Rico nor in Mexico. After a residence of six 
years in Mexico, not being able to forget his old practices, 
he entered into a conspiracy which had broken out there 
against Spain, in 1810, at the head of which was a General 
Hidalgo. Billaud was arrested and confined a ycsar in a 
fortress^ from which he escaped. He arrived at New*York 
in 181 1, and died therein 1816. He had written an in- 
teresting work called ^^Memoires sur le Mexique.^J , In 
i6i'7 after his death, it was printed at Paris, by a friend to 
whom he cotifided his MS. ; but, strange to say, the entire 
edition was seisBcd by the police! The wife of Billaad 
and the sister of Robespierre received each 6>opo fr. psen- 
sion from Bonaparte's privy purse ; this wa^ continued 
till the Revolution of i<83o. I do not know if these pen- 
sions have been continued by King Louis-Philippe. 

The Executive Directory proceeded on a similar plan. 
In its message to the two Councils, on the memorable 
x'^lh.Frucddor, it unblushingly declared '^tliat the reason 
^^ ihey sent the eonspircOors (in which w6re included two 
*^ of their colleagues, Camol and Barthelemy, and several 
^"^ worthy members of both chambers) to Cayenne, wiih- 
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*' out a triai, was, that lliey could not depend upon a jury 
** that would convict them ! " 

In the time of the Directory, it frequently occurred that 
persons were tried by courts martial for oflfiences of a po- 
litical or at least not of a military nature. Two agents of 
Louis XVIII, who were suspected of political intrigues, 
M. de Villeheurnois (formerly a member of one of ihe 
provincial parliaments), abd the abb6 Brotier, were ar- 
rested and sent, not before an ordinary tribunal to be 
tried by a jury, but before a court martial, wh6 sentenced 
them to one years imprisonments As they happened to 
be confined in the same chamber with a person sentenced 
to be transported to Cayenne, they were taken away with 
him (in violation of their sentence) to that inhospitable 
country, where they both died. 

A deed of equal atrocity was committed during the reign 
of Bonaparte. In the affair of Mallet, an unfortunate 
Corsican, named Joseph Louis Bocchecampe^ had been 
ten years a prisoner of state. Having been confined in the 
same prison with Guidal, one of the accomplices of Mal- 
let, he quitted the prison with him; indeed the prison 
doors were thrown open to all confined there. As soon 
as it was known that Mallet and his associates had been 
arrested^ the unfortunate Bocchecampe surrendered him- 
self to the police, declaring, vvhat vfas strictly true^ that 
he was ignorant of the conspiracy, and that he -quitted 
the prison because the doors were left open. He was 
however tried as an accompliee of Mallet, convicted and 
(executed ; whereas Colonel Rabb^, who was also con- 
victed as a conspirator with Mallet, was respited by order 
of the Minister of War, the Duke de Feltre, on account 
of his having been one of the judges of the Duke d'En- 
ghien. Bonaparte, who was on his return from Moscow 
when this conspiracy was detected, on his arrival at Paris, 
granted a free pardon to Rabb^. 

During the Directory, the majority of the judges, from 
the mediocrity alike of their salaries and their character, 
were tres deconsideres. We recollect reading in the Paris 
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])»l>crs of llial iim**, nn siccoiint of a trial of a coinnioh 
lliief, who, wlien inlerrogaicd by the judge (Goliier, afiler- 
warcls a member of the Dii'Cclory) always replied '* Oui, 
citoyen caUeguej^ or ^^Non, citoyen coUegiae;^ and wbeii 
*ask^ wliat he had to say in his defence, replied, ^^ Je 
stUs voleur, iu es voleur, il est voleur, nous somnms *vo- 
leurs, vous Sies tons des voleurs ! '* The criminal was no 
had judge in this instance. — A. president of the criminal 
court of Paris told me that he once went to Mel un. (a short 
distance from Paris) to officiate for the judge of the cri- 
minal court of that town, who was ill. He tried a ooto- 
i*ioiis offender : fhe man was however iicquilted, and 
l^hen the president stepped into the diligence to return to 
Paris, he found that the acquitted robber had taken his 
place in the same vehicle, and they travelled together fiez- 
^nez to town, the thief offering to treat the judge on 
the road. 

When, hovirever, the great regenerator Napoleon had 
assumed the reins of Government, a better systenn in the 
judicial order was expected ; the Codes produced under 
his GoTpmment do certainly great honour to those who 
framed them, viz. the arcli^chancellor Cambaceres, and 
the connsellors of slate Regnault de St. Jean d*Angely» 
Rial, Bigot de PrSamcneu^ Poitidis^ Tronchet^ Malte-^ 
%fHle, Treilhardf etc. 

These Codes, however, in many instances, were shelved, 
and became mere waste paper. The day after Bonaparte 
assumed the reins of Government, 3oo persons, all repub^ 
licans, were, by a simple arr^ti of the three Consuls, 
condemned to transportation for life. Some were sent 
to Madagascar, some disap|)eared on their passage, and 
some were sent to Oleron ! A bright prospect truly for 
the friends of liberty ! 

In the early part of Napoleon's supremacy, those who 
were said to conspire against his Government, such as 
Arena (i), Ceracchi, Diana, Topino le Bnin^ etc.^ ac- 

( t ) There were two brothers of that name, cousins of Bonaparte ; 
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fused of an atlenipt to murder him al the Opera, and 
St, Hegent, ihe chief of the infernal machine plot 
were regularly tried by a jury. This appearance of mo- 
deration and love of justice, however, did not last long. 
Soon after these trials, the Marquis de Rivarol was tried 
at Brest, on a charge of being a spy of tlie English Go- 
vernment, and was honourably acquitted. So enraged, 
however, was Bonaparte, when he heard of this verdict, 
that he immediately ordered the Marquis, as well as all the 
judges who tried him, to be arrested and sent to Paris, 
and I hey were accordingly lodged in the Temple. The 
former has never since been heard of; and the latter, after 
twelve months' incarceration, were exiled to the island of 
Oleron ! 

It being found that the criminal courts in the depart* 
men ts were not disposed to condemn persons against whom 
no crime was clearly proved, a new law was made by 
tlie Senate for the organization of special tribunals; these 
were composed of judges only, who were to try state pri- 
soners without a j ury. These judges were selected by Bc- 
naparte in the same manner as those of the revolutionary 
tribunals were by Robespierre. It appears, by an exposS, 
presented by the counsellor of stale Thibaudeau to the 
Legislative Body, on the aSd November i8oj, and pub- 
lished in the Moniteur the following day, ** that no less 
than ^24 persons ^vere condemned by these newly 
formed tribunals in the short space of Jive months! 

Oil the trial of Georges, Moreau, and others, the usual 
course was deviated from. They were tried, not by a jury, 
but by a court consisting of i3 judges of I he Criminal Court 
of Paris, who acted as judges and jury. There were, how- 



one was a general in the French army, and commenced his military 
career vsrith Bonaparte at Toulon, and had a seat in the Council of 
Five Hundred ; he was accused of an attempt to assassinate Napoleon 
in the hall in which that body held its sittings, on the 1 8th Brumaire ; 
ill consequence of this false accusation he was exiled, and has never 
since been licard of. The other brother, unplicated in the Opera House 
plot, was executed! 

i3 
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ever, among this number five honourable men, who 
were convinced of Moreau*s innocence^ and would not 
convict him of a capital offence : he therefore, through 
their integrity and perseverance, escaped the ultimurn sup- 
plicium! Thefivehonest judges, viz, Martineau, (vice- 
president )y Le Courbe, Bourguignon, Rigal, and Selves, 
were in the course of a few years after removed from the 
Bench. 

The following last act of Napoleon*s arbitrary power 
in 18] 3 deserves a place here. Four persons enaployed 
in the octroi of Antwerp, named Werbrouck, La Coste, 
Biard, and Petit, accused of malversation in the diaeharge 
of their duty, were brought to trial before the criminal 
court of that city : after a strict examination of evidence, 
not the least proof of guilt being adduced, they were all 
acquitted. Upon hearing this decision of the jury, Bona- 
parte ordered his Senate to pass a senatus consulie to the 
following effect :— ** That the order of acquittal of theac- 
*' cused as before named, pronounced by the Court of 
*^ Assize at Antwerp, be annulled ; and that in conse- 
'^ quence the Court of Cassation be charged to send the 
*' said accused before another Imperial court, there to be 
** tried for the said charge of connivance or malversation, 
" but without a jury* {\). It was Boulay de la Meurthe, 
conseiller d'etat, who conveyed the message to the Senate, 
observing that the EmpeVor was the loi vivante! Yet 
M. Boulay offered himself to the electors of Paris in 1828, 
as a Zi^era/ candidate for the Chamber of Deputies! 

COURTS MARTIAL ( Commissions miUtaires ). 

Before the Revolution of 1789, none but the military 
were tried by these courts. The Directory and Napoleon, 
however, thought them more expeditious than jthe civil 



(f) See Bulletin dcs his, n". 619, 28th August i8i3. The decree 
was countersigned by the Grand Judge Minister of Justice. 
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courts and juries. The commissions mililaires were all 
composed of mililary men : a president, 12 members, 
and the judge advocate also. No Inquisition of Spain 
or of Rome, no Revolutionary tribunal of Robespierre 
could be compared to them; for even in these conn* 
sel was allowed, and witnesses examined in behalf of the 
accused, and some escaped. But no one ever escaped from 
Napoleons commissions militaires. The accused were 
dragged before this sanguinary court, without even know- 
ing the nature of the charges against them ; no counsel 
was allowed to them ; the charges were read ; the prisoner 
retired while the judges deliberated ; and, on being called 
in, sentence of death was read to them. There being no 
appeal from these courts, they were then marched off 
immediately and shot! The death of the Duke d*£n* 
ghien, who Was tried by one of these tribunals, shows 
their summary mode of proceeding. This prince, had 
he been arrested on the French territory, might have been 
tried with at least some appearance of justice, although 
the Duke de Rovigo (Savary), who was an unwilling in- 
strument in that sanguinary affair, asserted in a pamphlet, 
which he published in 1828, " that there existed no sha- 
dow of evidence against the prince either oral or in writ-' 
ing/* Had. he indeed been guilty, as it was pretended^ 
why not have given him a fair trial, and have allowed 
counsel (i)? On the second Restoration of the Bourbons, 
those men who voted for the death of Louis XVI were^ 
exiled, whereas the mock judges of the Duke d'Enghien 
were allowed to remain unmolested in Paris. Since the 



( I ) We think proper here to state a circumstance which has never 
yet appeared in print. On the trial of Arena, etc., a witness of the 
name ofHarel appeared against the prisoners, who was a police spy. 
This man was afterwards the concierge of Vincennes when the unr 
fortunate duke d'Enghien was barbarously shot. Bonaparte knew 
how to reward his seides. It is singular enough that this Harel and 
his wife had formerly lived servants with the Prince of Cond6^ the 
grandfather of the victim ! 

i3.. 
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Rrstorntion, none hut military men were tried hy court 
martial. 

We have already remarked that the Rei'olntion pro- 
duced a great change in the judicial order of France, It 
was not until Bonaparte seized the reins of Grovemmenl 
that the judges were appointed for life, but he regarded 
his decrees as mere waste paper. In the Moniteur of the 
iSth April 1808, a decree appeared, by which lao judges 
were dismissed. Some of the most respectable and able 
men were of that number, in- which was included 
M. Bexon, president of the tribunal de premiere instance 
of Paris, who was called fe petit Montesquiou, on ac- 
count of his profound knowledge of law (i). He had 
Written a code of criminal law for the King of Bavaria, 
and one for Louis Bonaparte when he was King of 
Holland. His crime consisted in having written a 
work extolling the criminal law of England. This 
gentleman had been a judge for thirty years : on entering 
into the court the last day he had to sit, the clerk of the 
court asked him if he had read the Moniteur of the day, 
to which he replied in the negative, *^*' Then/* said the 
clerk, ^' I must teUyou^ that you can no longer preside^ as 
you are dismissed/' Thus was the foulest injustice aggra- 
vated by themostcruel insult. The poor old man fainted, and 
w^as carried out of court. But the malignity of Bonaparte 
did not end here ; for, knowiiig that M. Bexonhad received 
a decoration of an order of knighthood from the King of 
Bavaria, his minion^ he wrote. to the vassal King^ insisting 
on his writing to M. Bexon, to desire him not to wear the 
insignia in future, as he was erased from the list of the 
knights of that order. 

On the Restoration of the Bourbons, measures were 
taken to make the members of the courts of law as re- 
spectable as possible. The judges were appointed for 



(1) Some of his publications were honourably noticed in the Edin- 
burgh Review for October 1809. 
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life (i); their salaries, however, could not he increased, ia 
consequence of the greatness of their number. When we 
reflect upon the degraded stale in which these magistrates, 
were kept during the whole course of the Revolution, one 
would naturally suppose that they would now be sensible 
of the great importance of their situation, and the true 
dignity of their office. From such fineness of tact and de- 
licacy of conduct, truth obliges us to say that in many 
instances some of them have widely departed. In Eng- 
land, no judge ever thinks, of entering into political 
squabbles, nor can he well do so, for the English judges: 
are not, like those of France, memb^ers of the lower hpus^ 
of Parliament. Thus, we have seen a judge of one of the 
supreme courts of Paris writing libellous paniphlets, and 
even daring to call the Ministers of his sovereign Charles X 
*^ a felonious ministry^'* What would be said'oPan Eng- 
lish judge degrading his high functions by descending to 
the level of a miserable pamphleteer^ and calling the high 
chancellor of England a member of a ^^ felonious mi- 
nistry ? " Another instance of this confusion of character 
also occurred in 1828. A: judge of one of the supreme 
courts of Paris pronounced an inflammatory harangue 
over the grave of Manuel, a man who had been expelled 
the Chamber of Deputies, for having made use of treason- 
able language towards the Boyal Family.. 

All this was known to tha late Government. Still no- 
attempt was made to remove these seditious judges, whp 
were fitter objects for the bar than, thel)ench. 

Since the Revolution of i83o, a judge of the couc 
rojale was publicly charged, not by an enemy but by a 
friend, of having belonged to a society in Paris called the 
French Carbonari, the object of which was to subvert the 
Government of the Bourbons ! 



( I ) There has been no instance of an infringement of this law since 
the Restoration of the Bourbons, ahhough several judges have me- 
rited impcaciiment. 
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LAW COURTS. 

TBIBUNALS OF FIRST INSTANCE. 

There are in France 36 1 tribunaux de premiere in' 
stance, where minor criminal ofFences (called correct 
tionnet)^ and civil causes are tried in ihe first instance, but 
without a jury. Cases of libel were also formerly tried 
by these tribunals* 

The number of judges in these courts is according;^ to 
the population of the town in which they are held. In 
Paris the number of judges of the tribunal de premiere 
instance is 34> besides the president or chief jostioey and 
6 vice-presidents. In some towns, however, there are 
only 4 judges and a chief. These tribunals are divided 
into sections, in each of which the president or vice-pre- 
sident presides. To each section, a ^^procareur du roi,** 
(King's advocate) is attached. The businessof these courts 
is divided between civil and correctional causes. These, 
like the cours royales, sit every day in the year^ Sundays 
excepted, from lo in the morning till 4 *^^ the aiftemoon. 
There is, however, a vacation of six weeks in the summer 
season. Tlie number of judges of these tribuncuix de 
premiere instance is f,6a6. Most of the presidents receive 
a salary of 1,875 fr. (7 5/. sterling) per annum, but there 
are some who, according to the population of the towns, 
receive 6,000 fr. per annum. The salary of the president 
of this tribunal in Paris is 16,000 fr., and the judges 
6,000 fr. a year; but in the departments in general, 
the greater number are paid only from i,!i5o to 
1,600 fr. a year, though, in a few of the large towns, 
they receive from 1,800 fr. to 3, 000 fr., in proportion 
to the population. 

From these courts, the parties in all correctional causes 
have it in their power to appeal. If the cause has been 
tried in an arrondissement, the appeal is made to the tri^ 
bunal de premiere instance in the chief town of the de- 
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partment. If the cause has been tried in the chief town of 
the department, the appeal is made to the cour royale. But 
in all civil causes the appeal is made to the cour royale. 

COURS ROTALES. 

These are courts of appeal (as wc have before observed) 
from the tribunaux de premiers instance of the chefs-- 
lieux. They are 2"^ in number, and the jurisdiction of 
some of them extends to three or four departments. These 
courts dre composed of 2*7 first presidents,. 98 presidents,. 
63o judges, ai^d 166 assistant judges. The aumber of 
judges in each of these courts is according to the extent 
of their jurisdiction. The first presidents of Paris are 
paid 36,ooo fr. a year. In five other cities of the 
first order, they are paid annually from ao to 2 5, 000 fr., 
but their salary is in general i5^ooo fr.. In Paris, the 
judges of this court are paid 8,000 fr. ; in the depart-* 
ments, they are paid from 3^ooo fr. (and these are the 
majority) to /^^oo fr,, and, in some few eoucts, they are 
paid only 2,5oo fr. a year. The presidents are paid a 
fourth more than the judges. In the tribunaux de pre^ 
ffiiere instance^ and in the cours royales^ there are as- 
sistant judges. In the former^ they are called yMg^e5^ 51^- 
pleans, and they are entitled to receive half the salary of 
the judge for wh6m they officiate in case of illness. Ib' 
the cours royalesy these assistants are called conseiUers au- 
diteurs. They receive a fixed salary, which is, however, 
very trifling ; the maximum is 2,000 fr., and the minimum 
5oo fr., but they seldom officiate. These places are vir- 
tually suppressed, as no new appointments are to be made 
when these auditors die, or are compelled to retire from 
illness* In every cour royale there is also an attorney-ge- 
neral, an advocate-general, and one or more substitutes. 
The first are paid the same as the first president of the 
court they belong to, the second the same as a president^ 
and the substitutes as the judges. 
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COURT OF CASSATION. 



This court took its origin in 1790. 

There is only one court of cassation in France, which 
sits at Paris ; it is composed of a first president, at a salr.ry 
of 4o,ooo fr. per annum, 3 presidents at 20,000 fr. each, 
and 4^ judges at i5,ooofr., an attorney-general, and 6 
advocates-general. The attorney-general is paid the same 
salary as the first president of the court; the first adrocate- 
general 20,000 fr., and the junior advocates, 18,000 fr. 

Since the Revolution of i83o, a reduction of 3, 000 fr. 
per annum has been made in the salaries of all the judges 
and other officers belonging to this court. This is a 
court of appeal to decide disputed points of law only^ both 
in civil and criminal causes. Until lately, if the judg- 
ments of the inferior courts were set aside, the court of cas- 
sation could designate the department where the cause 
should be tried again, so that it might go on eid infi- 
nitum. There have been instances where judgt^ents 
have been set aside a dozen times, and tried again in as 
many different departments. But by a law enacted in 
1828, when M. de Portalis was Minister of Justice, a 
cause can only be tried twice before the court of cassation, 
after which it is referred to a cour rojale designated by 
that court, and is there definitively determined. 

The motives for revoking a criminal judgment are : — 

1 . Illegal composition of the jury. 

2. The president of the court having voted as a member 
of the chambre du conseil or of the chambre d' accusa- 
tion (whose jurisdiction will be presently explained) for 
the prisoner being sent to trial. 

3. The list of jurymen notified to the prisoner as con- 
taining thirty names, and only twenty-nine jurymen being 
present. 

4. A juryman having acted as a witness against the pri- 
soner on his being first apprehcqded. 

5'. A judge not having permitted the counsel to explain 
any fact necessary for the defence of the prisoner. 
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6. His refusing permission to read in Court the report 
of a doctor on a charge of infanticide. 

7. His ordering the court to sit with closed doors with- 
out sufficient motives. 

8. Irregularity in the questions put in the course of the 
trial lo the prisoner or to wi tnesses. 

9. The verdict of the jury being incomplete^ contra- 
dictory, or illegal. 

10. The president having sent the jury to reconsider 
a verdict, which was at first clear and precise. 

11. False application of jhe penal law in correctional 
cases. 

It has already been slated that the Minister of Justice is 
the head of the judicial order in France, but he never 
presides in any of the courts excepting in the court of cas- 
sation, and then only on special cases of great importance. 
It is fit to state that, since the Restoration, the Ministers 
who have filled the department of justice, Barbe^Mar- 
bois, de Serres, Pasquier, Peyronnet, Portalisy and 
Cowvoisierj were magistrates of great abilities, honour, 
and integrity. 

TRIBUNALS OF COMMERCE. 

There are in France 2i3 tribunals of commerce; one 
at Paris, which is held at the Bourse or Exchange, and 
212 distributed throughout the departments. The court 
sits daily (excepting on Sundays and holidays) in most 
of the principal commercial cities. In these tribunals, 
the greffiers or clerks alone are paid. The presidents and 
judges are chosen from amongst the most respectable 
and experienced merchants of each city, but their 
appointments are merely honorary. To form a court, 
there must be a president and two judges. The expense 
of these tribunals lo Government amounts to 172,300 fr. 
annually. 
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« 

PROCUREUAS Gt»±VikVXf AYOGATS G^N^RAUX. 

Attorneys and Solicitors general. 

In I he courde cassation^ and in every cour royale, there 
ai*e procureurs gcneraux, av^ocats geniraux^ and substi- 
tutes. The procureurs gcneraux have a superior aulho- 
rity, as all the jtiges d' ins truction^ auocats gSrieraujCf and 
substitutes within their jurisdiction a re subject to their or- 
ders. The attorneys and advocates general, jointly, and 
sometimes separately, take the lead in all cases, wbether 
criminal or civil, and sum up the evidence previous to 
judgment being passed by the court. The procureurs 
gdnSraux fix the day, and sign the order . for the execu- 
tion or other punishment of criminals. 

PROCUREURS DU ROl (kINg's ATTORlf ETs), JUGE8 D^INSTRUCTlOlf . 

A Procureur du Roi is attached to every tribunal de 
premiere instance ; his salary is equal to that of the pre- 
sident. These magistrates are charged with the re- 
pression, as far as in their power, of crimes and ofiRsnces 
against the general safety, and with the superint^ndance 
and administration of public justice in all its branches. 
They plead in the tribunal de premiere instance^ as 
Crown officers, in all correctional and civil causes. 
They are bound to see the judgments of the courts car- 
ried into execution. E^ch procureur du roi has a certain 
number of substitutes, who in the event of his being 
absent supply his place, and are paid the same salaries 
as the judges of the tribunal de premiere instance. The 
procureur du roi at Paris has fifteen substitutes, who 
receive each 7,000 fr. a year, but his salary is 16,000 fr. a 
year ; in other places they are paid from i ,800 to 5, 000 fr. 
a year. Their functions are also to receive all charges in 
criminal and correctional cases, and report them to 
the jiige d* instruction, one of whom 19 attached to 
every tribunal, and to some of them, two. In Paris, 
there are fourteen juges d ins traction j who are chosen for 
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five years, from among the judges of the tribunal rfc pre- 
miere instance, and are paid one fifth more than the 
other judges^ When iheiv functions ^s juges d^ instruction 
cease, they still retain their situations as judges. 

COUBTS OF ASSIZE (CRIMINAL COURTS.) 

Throughout the Revolution, till 1811, there existed in 
France criminal courts whose judges were employed ex- 
clusively to try criminal cases. Since that time^ courts 
have been established, composed of judges of the cours 
rojales and others, which try criminal cases, are called 
courts of assize j and are held every three months, in the 
principal town or chef-lieu of each department. In each 
of these towns there is either a cour royale or a tribunal 
de premiere instance. The court of assize is composed 
of a president and three judges, chosen from among the 
members of the cour royals and the tribunal de premiere 
instance^ who are nominated by tbe Minister of Justice, 
or by the first president of the royal court. When all 
the causes have been tried, the court is adjourneil to 
the next quarter. 

We shall now give the procedure in all criminal and 
correctional cases, before the parties are sent to trial. A 
prisoner is in the first instance brought before the pro- 
cureur du roiy who examines him, and simply reports the 
case, without giving any legal opinion of his own, to the 
juge d' instruction^ who examines the witnesses. The 
report is then sent back to -the procureur du roij who 
states his opinion in writing of the case in question, and 
returns it a second time to the juge d^ instruction. • This 
judge then lays the case before the chambre du conseil du 
triburud de premiere 1A15 to/tee (composed of three judges 
of that court) ; by these judges all charges are minutely 
investigated, and they decide whether there be grounds 
for further proceedings or for acquittal. The procureuv 
du roiy however, may i.n the latter case oppose the libe-- 
ration of the prisoner; and then he himself makes. a re- 
port to the chambre d* accusation. If the chambre dut 
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conseil, however, decides for further proceedings, its de- 
cision is sent lo ihe chambre Jt accusation (composed of 
five judges of the cour royale)^ who ultimately decide 
eiiher for commitment for trial or for acquittal. In 1827, 
the chambres duconseil discharged no less a number than 
](>y888 persons for want of sufficient evidence, and in the 
s;ime year, i,38'-> persons were dismissed by the chanibres 
fV accusation for the same reasons (i). Since the Revo- 
lution of i83o, all cases of libels are tried in the courts of 
assize by a jury; but the forms previous to trial have 
not undergone any change. A writer accused of libel is 
dealt with in the same way as persons accused of a cri- 
minal or a correclionc'd offence; but bail is taken in these 
cases. 

FUIVCTIONS OF JURIES. 

By a law respecting juries, passed 2d May 1827, persons 
eligible to sit on a juiy are : — 

1 . An elector qualified to vote for a member of the 
Chamber of Deputies. 

2. A public functionary appointed by the King to 
duties which he exercises gratuitously. 

3. A military or naval officer retired from service, 
having a pension of at least. 1,200 fr. per annum, and 
domiciliated for five years in the department. 

4* Law students or special pleaders having a diploma to 
practise at the bar, and inscribed on the list of advocates, 
and having resided ten years in the department. 



(i) From the flippant inanner in which the most serious cases are 
frequently disposed of by poHce magistrates and justices of the peace 
in Euglaud, we regret that there are not any tribunals similar to 
those we have just described. We have no objection to magistrates 
rleciding in common [)olice cases and trivial charges ; but we think 
that in instances which may involve liberty, nay Ufe, there should 
he some intermediate authority between a police magistrate or 
justice of the peace ( many of whom are certainly not competent to 
decide upon knotty |>oints ) and a court of justice. 
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• 

5. Licenliales in the faculty of sciences and letters, 
acknowledged as such by the University, and having re- 
sided ten years in the department. 

6. Doctors of medicine, and those who unite the pro- 
fession of physician with that of surgeon. 

7« A public notary who has exercised his functions for 
three years. 

8. A member or correspondent of (he French Institute 
or other learned body specially sanctioned by the King. 

The prefect of every department prepares a list of per- 
sons, according to the population. ^ In the department of 
the Seine, the number chosen by the prefect to serve on 
juries is i,5oo. These lists are sent to the presidents of 
the cours rojalesj who, each session, publicly draw 
by lot 36 persons who are to serve on the jury. The 
general jury list for i83o, prepared in terms of the law of 
jVlay iSa-j, and that of the ad of July 1828, give a total of 
119,084 for the whole kingdom, with the exception of 
Corsica, where jury trial was not established till i83i. 

The unanimity of the jury is not necessary, as eight 
forms a majority, which determines the verdict, but incases 
where there are only seven against five, or that the num- 
ber be equally divided, the court, by throwing its weight 
into either scale, could decide as it thought proper. 

But by a law passed since the Revolution of i83o, the 
court can lio longer interfere in th^ verdict of the jury. 
This is a most excellent amelioration in the criminal code. 
The prisoner may challenge twelve jurors. Juries are not 
paidf but their travelling expenses are defrayed. 

Excuses admitted hy the court for the non-attendance of 

a juryman. 

The roads being impassable from heavy falls of snow ; 
Belonging to the sect called Quakers ; 
Being employed on public duty ; 

Being engaged on important private business, or pre- 
vented by sickness or by the dangerous illness of relations j 
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Irregularity in the mode oF being summoned ; 
Ignorance of the French language ; 
Being under thirty years of age, or more than seventy ; 
Having served as juryman elsewhere during- the year. 

Expenses allowed to witnesses in criminal prosecutions. 

Witnesses summoned to give evidence in a court of 
justice are allowed a sum equivalent to what he estimates 
his daily labour, in his ordinary profession, and even two 
days' labour, if he can prove that he has been obliged to 
* find a substitute to fill his place during his absence^ but 
this is left to the discretion of the judge. 

A witness, having neither trade nor profession, is paid 
two francs a day. 

If a witness lives at a distance from the court, he is 
paid his travelling expenses. 

JCGES DE PAIX. 

There are in all France i^^lfi juges de paix or civil 
magistrates. In Paris their salaries are 2,4oo fr. a 
year, and are twelve in number. Those in the coun- 
try towns or capital cities of the departments are paid 
in proportion to the popukiion. There are 2y'^54 of 
these magistrates who receive only 800 fr. a year^ a 
sum equivalent to 32/. sterling. We really think that 
such a paltry salary to any magistrate can be no security 
for his integrity, or for the respect due to his rank in so- 
ciety. They have, however, certain emoluments arising 
from fees paid by individuals for certifying such acts and 
deeds as come within their jurisdiction* Each of these 
magistrates has a grejffier, who has charge of the registry 
of those acts and deeds, and who receives a salary, not 
exceeding one-third of that of the juge de paix. Those ma- 
gistrates decidecasesof petty debts, not exceeding 100 fr. 
(like the courts of request in England), and their decision 
is final ; but if the debt be above 100 fr., the parties can 
appeal to the tribunal de premiere instance. A Juge de 
/?a/x is allowed for every silling to hear and determine the 
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necessityof affixing (in cade of debt) ihe seal of justice upon 
any kind of properly, as well as for every attendance to 
authorise the taking off the said seals — if in Paris 5 fr., 
in other towns, where there is a tribunal of premiere in- 
stance^ 3 fr. ^5 c, and in small country towns, 2 fr. 5o c. 
If the number of sittings charged (which must be calcu- 
lated at three hours' duration each) be considered over- 
rated, the president of the tribunal of premiere instance 
may tax the charge, and order a reduction. In cases where 
a reference is made to the president of this tribunal for 
the production of a will or other sealed papers in the 
possession o( the juge de paix^ if he attends the tribunal, 
he is allowed, for every mjriametre, two francs, and two 
for his return home. 

For every consultation relating to family affairs, a 
juge de paix is paid, in Paris, 5 fr., but in large towns, 
3 fr. 75c.; in cantons and small towns, a fir. 5o c. He 
can, on no account, demand more than at the rate of two 
meetings. For taking the evidence of witnesses, to 
prove the birth of those contracting a marriage, where 
a certificate cannot be obtained, at Paris his fee is 5 fr., 
in other cities and small towns, 3 fr. 75 c, and a fr. 5o c. 
For granting every other kind of certificate, necessary to 
be given by a juge de paixy if in Paris, i fr. ; elsewhere, 
7 5 c. and 5o c. Being present at a seizure of goods taken 
in execution, at Paris, for three hours* attendance, he re- 
ceives 5 fr., in other places, 3 fr. 75 c. and 2 fr. 5oc. 
Being present at arresting a person for debt, in Paris, 
10 fr.; elsewhere, 7 fr. 5o c. 

TRIBUNALS OF POLICE. 

In every city or canton, Sijuge depaix presides at these 
courts, where all minor offences which, according to 
law, incur the punishment of imprisonment from 24 hours 
to five days, or the penalty of a fine not exceeding 1 5 fr., 
are tried. These offences are such as relate lo infractions of 
the laws and regulations of the police; such, for instance, 
as not vratering before houses in sultry weather, throwio 
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rubbish into the streets, so as to obstruct the free passage^ 
or create a nuisance to neighbaurs, etc.; these oflGences 
are prosecuted at the suit of the commissary of polite^ or 
the mayor. All other offences, which regard the pro- 
perty or persons of individuals, are prosecuted at the suit f 
of the persons aggrieved ; such as, throwing dirt, water, 
etc., on passengers to injure their clothes, using abusive 
language, and other species of personal insult, breaking 
shop windows, etc. 

It will be seen, by the foregoing sketch of the tribunals 
and juflicial courts in France, that there are in France 27 
cours rojales, 36 1 tribunaux de premiere instance j and 
86 cours d* assises : these last, however, are composed of 
judges from other courts; one cour de cassation, ai3 tri- 
buMaux de commerce, and one tribunal de police in each 
canton ; 3,656 judges, besides attorneys and advocates-ge- 
neral, king's attorneys, and ^yS^Sjuges de paix. 



BUDGET 

OF THE EXPEIVDITURE OF THE MINISTRY OF JUSTICE FOR 1 829. 

Salaries of the Minister of Justice, the 
secretary general, directors, chief clerks, 
and other persons employed in that de- 
partment, including the ordinary and 
contingent office expenses 621,82a fr. 

Salaries of ministers of 
state 200,000 fr. 

Ditto of counsellors of 
slate and masters of requests 619, 5oo 

Ditto of the secretary 
general, chief clerks, and 
others employed in the of- 
fice of the council of state 85,934 

Divers office expenses . 2,000 

9^lAH 



Carry oyery i , 529, 2 56 
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Brought forward, i , Sag^sSG fr. 

Court of Cassation. 

Salaries of the presidents, judges, pro- 
cureur-general, advocates-general, chief 
clerks, and other persons employed in this 
court, including contingent expenses . • 1^006,800 

Cours Rojales. 

Salaries of presidents, judges) attor- 
neys-general, substitutes, and other per- 
sons attached to these courts, etc, . . . 4>455,775 

Assize Courts. 

Salaries of judges appointed to preside 
in the courts of assize, in those towns 
where there are no cours royales. Ditto 
to secretaipies of the procureurs du roi • 223,200 

Tribunals of first instance. 

Salaries of presidents, vice-presidents, 
judges. King's attorneys, and other per- 
sons attached to these tribunals • . . 5,54i,iio 

Tribunals of Commerce. 

m 

Salaries of the secretary 
to the president of this 
tribunal a, 000 fr. 

Ditto to clerks of the 
court i-jiySoa 



1747300 



Tribunals of Police. 
Salaries of clerks of the court {grefjfiers) , 62,400 

Carry o\fer, 12^992,841 



»- 
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Brought forward^ 12^99:1,841 fr. 

Justices of Peace (jugesdepaix). 

Salaries of the juges de 

paix 2,325,4oofr. 

Dillo of grejfiers . . 775, i35 

3^ioOy535 

Pensions. 

Supplementary grant to make ap all the 
(ieiiciencies for pensiojis to persons at- 
tached formerly to the Ministry of Justice* SgS^ooo 

£xpenses at the charge of the State, of 
whnSi criminals bear no part; as, for in- 
stance, travelling expenses allowed to ju- 
rymen, extra allowances to judges in the 
courts of assizes, expenses of arrests, etc. 85o,ooo 

Expenses for criminal prosecutions, 
( which may be recovered from criminals 
convicted); expenses allowed to witnesses, 
removal of prisoners, etc., etc. . . • 2,55o,ooo 

"Total 19,891,376 fr. 

Recapitulation. 

Office expenses, salaries, etc. of the Mi- 
nistry of Justice ........ 6ai,8aa fr. 

Minister and counsellors of State . . 9<i7,434 

Courts and tribunals •! 4, 962,120 

* Expenses of the criminal courts . . 3,4oo,ooo 

Total expenditure . . . 19,891,3^6 fr. 

The above' sum appears in the general budget for the 
year 1829. 
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LAW OF ARBEST FOR DEBT. 

A new law on the subject of arrest for deLr, or con- 
train te par corps f received the royal assent on the 17 th 
April i832. 

Before proceeding to nofiee the spe<;ial provisions 
which were then introduced into the French system of 
legislation on the subject of imprisonment, as a means 
of enforcing the payment of debt or the performance of 
civil obligations, it may be necessary to remind the 
English reader that the French people are practically 
unacquainted with the judicial absurdity of arrest on 
mesne process. In France, individual liberty cannot be 
disturbed or restrained on the mere affidavit of a pre- 
tended creditor. The debt must first be established by 
the judgment of a competent tribunal injoro contentioso. 
On the other hand, there has hitherto been no legislative 
provision in France for a debtor s liberation, on the full- 
est proof of his insolvency and of the unreserved cession 
to his creditors of the whole of his property. 

Nevertheless, imprisonment for debt must be consi- 
dered in France as the exception rather than the rule, 
although the exceptions are no doubt sufficiently nu- 
merous. In the first category, as ttey would say them- 
selves, are all persons engaged in commercial pursuits, 
or who have become bound by bills of exchange or by 
other obligations conceived in a commercial form. Even 
in these cases, however, the debt for which judgment has 
been obtained must amount to at least two hundred francs. 
Kor are women, married or unmarried, unless legally re- 
puted as merchants, exposed to the constraint of ihipri* 
sonment, although formally bound by commercial obliga- 
tions. Minors are also entitled to this indulgence, ^s are 
likewise the heirs and representatives of individuals, 
themselves amenable to the commercial tribunals, and 
whose representatives have become liable in consequence 
of their succession. Tlie law^ in short, contains a generaA 
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provision in favour of all persons nol merchatil . who liave 
affixed tlieir names to rommercial obligations not of a 
negoeiable nature, unless these obligations have had their 
origin in trade, traffic, or exchange, or in banking or brok- 
ing transactions. A farther limitation is declared against 
imprisonment for debt in favour of all persons who have 
entered on their seventieth year. Imprisonment ceases 
also dejiire at the end of one year, when the principal 
sum for which the arrest has taken place, does not amount 
to 5oo fr. ; at the end of two years when it does not 
amount to i,ooo fr. ; at the end of three years when it 
does not amount to 3,ooo fr. ; at the end of four years 
when it does not amount to 5,ooo fr. ; and at the end of 
five. years when it amounts to 5,ooo fr. or upwards. 

By the common law of France, certain cases are pro- 
vided in which the judges are compelled to pronounce 
sentence of imprisonment for periods which are specified 
in the Civil Code or in subsequent enactments. There are 
other cases also, such as the payment of rent for rural 
properly, iii which the power of imprisonment is discre- 
tionary on the part of the judge before whom the cause 
is brought for trial. By the law of iSSs, the maximum 
of imprisonment is fixed in every case at ten years ; and 
where the power is discretionary with the judge, it is li- 
mited to five years. 

The debtors of the treasury, and of communes, hos- 
pitals, and public establishments, if the sums due by them 
amount to 3oo fr. or upwards, are specially subjected to 
imprisonment by one of the clauses of the law of iSSa. 

In no case is imprisonment allowed at the suit of a 
husband against his wife, or of a wife against her husband, 
nor between ascendants and descendants, brothers and 
sisters, or others in the same degree of relationship. This 
being a modification introduced by the enactment of i832 
on the previous state of the law, it is declared that persons 
in prison at the date of its promulgation, at the suit of 
relatives within the prescribed degree of consanguinity 
shall immediately be liberated. It is also declared thai 
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^'Tiusbanrl and wife cannot both be imprisoned for pay- 
ment of the same debL 

By the common law there are certaiii cases in which 
the civil and commercial tribunals decide in the last 
resort ; but a right of appeal is now introduced in all 
cases with respect to so much of the judgment as affects 
the personal freedom of the debtor, who however, pend- 
ing the appeal, must remain subject to the judgment of 
the inferior tribunals 

• The costs which a debtor must pay or deposit, in order 
to prevent his imprisonment or obtain his lil)eration, 
are limited to those immediately connected with his ar- 
rest, and do not include the costs of the suit on which the 
judgment has followed. If the- debt be not of a com- 
mercial nature, the debtor may obtain his enlargement oa 
paying or consigning a third part of the amount, and on 
giving sureties for the payment within a year-of the other 
two thirds, to the satisfaction of the court within whose 
jurisdiction he is detained. The sureties must be taken 
bound in solidum with the principal debtor ; and the 
latter at the end of the year may again be imprisoned, 
without prejudice to the creditor's claims against the 
surety. But a debtor who has obtained his liberation, by 
l^maining in prison during the full period prescribed as 
applicable to the amount of his debt, is not liable to be 
again imprisoned, even at the suit of other creditors, un^ 
less the debts due to thent infer a longer period of impri- 
sonment than that to which he has already been sub-< 
jected. In that cas^, his previous incarceration is to be 
imputed |7ro tanto in diminution of the period of his new 
imprisonment. 

The alimentary provision which a creditor must in all 
cases provide for his imprisoned debtor is fixed at 3o fr. 
a month in Paris^and elsewhere at 25 fr. A month's ali-< 
ment must always be lodged in advance, and the deposit of 
a smaller sum will not impede the debtor s liberation aX 
the expiry of the month. The certificate of the JaiH 
presented to the president of the tribunaU '' 
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obuin a debtor's libera lion ; and a debtor who has thus ob- 
tained bis enlargemenly through the omission on the part 
of his creditor to provide him with aliment, is not liable 
to be again arrested for payment of the same debt. 

Foreigners not domiciled in France are treated less fa- 
Tourably in regard to imprisonment than the natives of the 
country. As to them there is no distinction between debts 
merely civil or those strictly commercial in their nature, 
and ihcir minimum is fixed so low as i5o fr. A. measure 
analogous to the English arrest on mesne process is also 
provided for the security of the French creditor against 
.his foreign debtor. The president of the tribunal of first 
instance of the arrondissement in which the foreign 
debtor is found, is authorised to issue a warrant for his 
provisional detention; but the debtor may insist on his 
enlargement if the creditor does not obtain his final 
judgment within eight days after this provisional arrest. 
This arrest is not to take place, or is to cease, as soon as 
the foreigner shall prove that he is possessed of a com- 
mercial establishment or of real property on the French 
territory of sufficient value to secure the payment of his 
debt. He is also entitled to his liberation on finding 
the security of a person domiciled in France and known 
to be solvent. The imprisonment of a foreigner ceases 
de jure at the end of two years when the principal 
sum for which the arrest has taken place does not 
amount to 5oo fr. ; at the end of four y^ra when it 
does not amount to i,ooo fr. ; at the end of six years 
when it does not amount to 3,ooo fr. ; at the end of eight 
years when it does not amount to 5,ooo fr. , and at the 
end of ten years when it amounts to 5,ooo fr. or upwards. 
Foreigners who have entered on their seventieth year are 
not liable to imprisonment; and if previously arrested, 
they are entitled like natives to their liberation as soon 
as their seventieth year is begun. 

The distinction now taken between natives and fo- 
reigners, on the subject of arrest for debt, did not exist 
prior to the revolutioQ of 1789, nor was there any law 
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made to that effect during the republic. In 1807, how- 
ever, although all the English in France were detained as 
hostages, or prisoners of war, Napoleon ordered his Le- 
gislative Body to pass a law^ which enacted this distinc- 
tion. This was evidently directed against Englishmen,, 
as other nations had comparatively few money transac- 
tions with France. It is but justice to Buonaparte to add,^ 
that he was probably misled by those around him, by 
whom he was led to believe that there Was on this sub- 
ject a distinction observed in England unfavorable ta 
foreigners in their transactions with native inhabitants. 
Being then in Paris, and hearing of this wilful misrepre- 
sentation, I inserted a long letter in the Journal du 
Commerce of the 28th of October 1807, in which I con- 
tradicted the erroneous statement, and proved by refe- 
rence to our statutes, and the practice of our Courts,. 
*^ That foreigners, so far from being taken at a disad- 
** vantage, were actually treated with moce favour than 
** the natives." I cited Lord Moira*s act of 1801,. ** which 
'* protected Frenchmen from arrest for debts contracted 
'* in France previous to the revolution of 1789^" I also 
stated *^ that in criminal cases a foreigner might have half 
** of the number of the Jury by whom he was to be tried^ 
*^ composed of foreigners." 

W was surprised that this law was not repealed after the 
restoration in 18 14* If it was not done then, of course 
it could not be expected that the liberal Government of 
i83o would treat Ejiglishmen with more liberality than 
its predecessors, as French liberalism means hatred-^ 
deadly hatred to England and to Englishmen. From 
this hostile feeling towards us^ I must in candour exempt 
king Louis^Philippe, in spite of his acknowledged libera^ 
litjj and some few others of the liberal school. 

The form and manner of conducting an arrest for debt 
of natives, are thus described in one of the well known 
works of Mr. Okey, an English Barrister and counsel to 
the British Embassy, at Paris, entitled : " A concise 
*^ Digest of the law, usage and custom, affecting tlie 
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'* commercial and civil intercourse of the subjects of 
*' Great Britain and France. " 

'' Arrest can only be made by a copy of the jodgment^ and after a 
day's notice gi\en by the officer ( huissier) appointed by it or by the 
president uf the Tnbunal de premiers instance of the place where the 
debtor is found. The notice must redte his residence or election of 
domicile in the commune where the court sits which has gi^en judg- 
ment. 

'* Arrest mnst not be before sunrise or after sonset, onyete<-days, in 
buildings dedicated to divine worship, at the 'seat of constituted au- 
thorities, nor in any house whatever, even in the domicile of the 
debtor, unless permitted by the Juge de pair of the place, who 
must, in such case, accompany the officer. The' last method is re- 
sorted to where the debtor, by continually keeping house, seeks to 
avoid an arrest. The intervention of the Juge de paix is ne- 
cessary only for obtaining entrance to the house : if that is not re- 
fused to the officer, the debtor may be arrested even in his own do- 
micile. But such intervention will not avail in the two places first 
above mentioned, if it be during divine service or the sitting of such 
constituted authorities. 

** The debtor is privileged from arfest in going and returning when 
called upon to give evidence before courts of justice, arbitrators, etc. 

^^ If the debtor, on the ground of the arrest being illegal or withr 
out good cause, demands that it be inquired into^ he may be taken 
immediately before the president of the Tribunal de premihre in- 
stance of the place where the arrest has been made, who shall decide 
as an arbitrator. If the arrest takes place when the court is not at- 
ting the de1)tor may be taken to the president's house. 

'^ The order made by the president must be registered on^fie 
prochS'Verbal of the officer, and executed immediately ; but which- 
ever way the decision may be, it is only provisionid— either party 
may apply to the court. 

<* When the debtor does not demand such reference^ or in case 
the president, when it has been required, decided against him, 
the debtor is taken to the prison of the place, or, if there be none 
there^ to the nearest. The officer and all other persons accompa- 
nying, receiving oi* detaining a debtor in any place of confinement not 
legally intended for that purpose, may be prosecuted for false impri- 
soumcnt. 

'' Although arrest is usually made by huissiers, according to esta- 
btished forms, there are in Paris other officers to the number often, 
termed gardes de commerce, attached to, and who, by authority of 
the Tribunal de Commerce, also execute process. " 
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CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS IN i83o. 

The statistics of crime and of criminal justice in France, 
for the last seven years, have in some degree been made 
familiar to the world hy a series of official reports, the 
first of which was prepared in the name and under the 
auspices of the Count de Peyronnet, wheli at the head of 
the department of justice, in the year 1826. The first of 
these reports applies to the year iSsS, and the last which 
has appeared, and which, like its predecessors, is ad- 
dressed to the King, bears the signature of M. Barthe, as 
Keeper of the Seals and Minister of Justice, and, although 
dated on the 29th of December ]83i, is applicable in its 
details to the previous year. The last paragraphs of this 
report are remarkable from the allusion which is made in 
them to the political events which occurred during the 
period to which it refers. 

** During this year," he says, ** i83o, vVhich has wit- 
*' nessed so glorious a revolution, by which the fabric of 
^* society was in danger of being shaken to its very foun- 
^* dations, the regular course of justice has remained un- 
** disturbed; the labours of the public authorities, with 
** reference alike to the celerity of prosecution and to the 
*' repression of crime, have only experienced such slight 
** variations, and these for the most part favourable, which 
** have been observed between one year and another in 
** ordinary periods. The number of offences, so far 
** from increasing, as might have been apprehended, has 
*^ suffered on the contrary a sensible diminution. 

** Such results, of which incontestable evidence is to be 
** found in the numerous tables which I have the honour to 
** lay before your Majesty, afford a striking testimony to 
^^ the fact that the nation, after having risen to avenge a 
*' violated constitution, and to secure its sincere and un- 
*' reluctant execution under a sovereign of its choice, re- 
*^ turned immediately into that path of legnlity which 
** offered the only guarantee for th* ^ 
<< and for the safely and 
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The crimes and offences brought under consideration 
in these reports are divided into three great branches ; the 
first of which relates to such crimes as are tried before the 
courts of assize, with the assistance of a jury ; the second 
applies to offences of minor gravity, decided by the cor- 
rectional tribunals ; and the third is exclusively reserved 
for such as are disposed of by the oixiinary magistrates of 
police. 

In i83o, the number of persons brought to trial before 
the courts of assize was 79 749» included in 5,722 indict- 
ments. The number of persons tried, and of indictments 
for 1829, were greater than those for i83o, by 438 and 
870 respectively. Towards the end of the year i83o, a 
law was passed, by which political delinquencies, and in 
general the offences of the press were tried by a jury in 
the courts of assize, instead of being brought as formerly 
before the correctional tribunals. The number of per- 
sons brought to trials under this new law, before the close 
of the year i83o, was eighteen, and of indictments thir- 
teen. It is to be regretted that the official statements for 
the year i83i will not be made up for several months 
after the present work has passed through the press, so 
that it will not be possible to establish a comparison her 
tween the results obtained under the new law and the 
old. There can be no doubt, however, that the number 
of prosecutions has been greatly increased since the period 
of the revolution, and that the convictions bear a much 
smaller proportion to the acquittals since the trials have 
taken place with the intervention of a jury. 

The most ordinary subjects of prosecution against the 
public newspapers are : for publication without furnish- 
ing the security, or making the deposit required by law ; 
— for refusing to insert an answer to a previous article in 
which the name of some individual has been mentioned ; 
— for attacks on the constitutional authority of the King, 
on the order of succession, and on the rights which the 
King derives, formerly from his birth, and now from the 
will of the people ; — for provocation to disobedieooe to the 
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laws ; — for outrages on public functionaries ; — for defama- 
tion of the King's Ministers ; — for offences against public 
morals and religion, and for defamation and outrage on 
private indii^iduals. 

The offences of books, pamphlets, and offensive en- 
gravings or caricatures, which are most frequently the 
subject of prosecution, are : — the sale of works which have 
previously been condemned; the exercise of the trade of 
a bookseller or printer without a previous licence; the 
distribution of printed works without a name, either of 
the author or printer ; the publication of engravings not 
duly authorised ; the piracy of engravings or of musical 
compositions ; and generally tke publication of works in- 
jurious to religion, morality, or the public peace. 

Of 6,961 persons tried in the courts of assize, in the 
year i83o, 3,910 were for crimes against property, and 
1, 1 58 for crimes against the person. The proportion of 
the latter class of offences has for several years been de- 
creasing. It was 29 per cent, in i8a5, 218 in 1826 and 
182^, 25 in 1828, 24 in 1829, and only/23 in i83o. The 
proportion between the number of persons judicially ac- 
cused of offences, and the general population of the king- 
dom, was in 1829 as one in 4>^^i; ^^^ ^^ i83o as one in 
4,576.^ The departments of the Seine and of Corsica pre- 
sent a much higher proportion. In the former, the numr 
ber of persons brought to trial is as one to 1,260 of the 
general population, and in the latter as one to 2, 1 52. The 
department of the Ain, on the contrary, gives but one 
accused to 17,081 inhabitants. 

Of the 6,962 individuals brought to trial in i83o, 
5,608 were men, and i,354 women^ which makes the 
proportion of the latter to the foimer as 19 to ioo« In 
1829, ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^ 100. In crimes against the person, 
the proportion is as 1 5, and in other crimes as 21 to lOO. 

As to the ages of the accused, 1 14 had not completed 
their i6ilx year,^ and 1,161 were bom. 16 to ai years of 
age. Iqc 1829, theae pic i.3a6 

re^ctiTely. T1|q ml t 
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France, with tlie exception of 2116, and 4^93^ had been 
])orn and were domiciled in the departments in which 
they were tried. 

As to education, the proportions are as follows: — 
■4y3ir) could neither read nor write, 1,826 could do so 
imperfectly, 688 could read and write well, and 129 had 
received a superior education. 

The proportion of those who were totally uneducated, 
and the whole number of the class to which they be- 
longed, was as follows. The persons accused of parricide 
were, without exception, completely illiterate ; of mur- 
der and assassination 56 per cent. ; poisoning 5i; infan- 
ticide 88; wounding or striking parents or ascendants 
57 ; other wounds 55 ; false witness and subornation of 
perjury 66 '^ rebellion 59; fraudulent bankruptcy i5; 
thefts of all kinds 67 ; and arson 69. The number of 
men who could neither read nor write was 58 per cent., 
and of women 78 ; of persons under ai years of age 66 ; 
from ai to 4o, 6a ; and from 4o upwards, 60. 

Classed according to their residence in town or country, 
3,945 of the accused had their domiciles in rural com- 
nmnes, and the remaining 2,778 in towns or urban com- 
munes. 

The professions of the accused are separated into nine 
principal classes, and these again are subdivided into 
subordinate articles. The first includes all those who 
apply themselves to the cultivation of the soil, the care 
and management of woods and forests, and, in general, 
the extraction of primary produce; their numbers 
amount to 2,240. The second, such citizens as work in 
wood, iron, copper, etc. x,8i3. The third, bakers, and 
others who sell and prepare eatables, 225. The fourth, 
such workmen as make clothing furniture, etc. 809. The 
fifth, exchange brokers, merchants, and others exclu- 
sively occupied in trade or money transactions, 4^5. The 
sixth, persons engaged in carrying goods or passengers, 
by land or Water, 3 10. The seventh, individuals who 
keep lodging-houses, taverns, or hotels, and their 
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vants, 84^. The eighth, persons exercising the liberal 
professions, or liviD(;oTi their revenue, 374. The ninth, 
persons of no profession, 388. 

Of the first class, 3i in the hundred were accased of 
crimes against the person, and (Jg of crimes against 
properly. These proportions' were, for the second class 
23 and 77 ; for the third, 24 ""^l 76 ; for the fourth, at 
and 79 ; for the fifth, 1 1 and 89 ; for the sixth. a5 and 
76; for the seventh, 16 and 84; for the eighth, 33 and 
67 ; and 17 and 83 for the ninth. 

It thas appears that the greatest numher of crimes 
against the person are committed by individuals of the 
eighth class, who, from their fortune and condition, must 
he supposed to have been better educated than those of 
any of the others. 

As to the results of the trials, 1,717 of the indictments 
were fully supported; 1,689 were niaintained vvitli cer- 
tain modilicalions; and 1,662 were wholly rejected. 

Of the individuals brought to trial, as appears by the 
subjoined lable, 2,832 were acquitted, aod4|i3o con-" ' 
demned as follows :— 

Capitally 9a 

To the galleys for life .... 268 

Ditto for a limited period 97$ 

To long periodsof imprisonment. i,oo5 

To short ditto . . . 1,740 

To the pillory 8 ^ 

To civil degradation .... i 
Children under sixteen years of 
age confined by way of correc- 
tion 43 

Tolal . . 4,i3o ^"^ 
The whole of the capital convicts, with one exceptioDr 
availed themselves of their right of appeal, which a|»- 
plies only to the forms of proceeding, and, when sucresf- 
ful, has the effisct of entitling theap))elbnl to .1 new trial. 
In four cases the court of cassaUqu anttuilctl 1 
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judgment, but, in all of them, the ciipital conviction was 
confirmed on the case being again submitted to the court 
oF assize ; 38 of the convicts were executed ; 52 had their 
sentences commuted ; aat into the galleys for life; 5 for a 
limited period; ^4 into solitary confinement, perpetual^ 
or temporary; 3 into simple imprisonment $ and only one 
obtained a free pardon. 

The following table, extracted from the official reports, 
gives a comparative view of the judgments pronounced 
in the courts of assize for each of the six years which 
have been made the subject of ministerial research. 



4825. 

Sentenced capitally 434 

To the gallfvs for life S83 

To ditto for a limited period. . • 4 ,052 
To long periods of imprtsonment. . 4 J 60 

TosboTt ditto 4,342 

To the pillory 

To banishment. 

To cWil degradation. •••... 

Children under 46 years of age, 

conGned by way of correction. . 



57 



Total 4,037 
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The convicts condemned to punishments inferring in- 
famy are in the proportion of 34 to loo on the numbers of 
the accused. The largest proportion of acquittals is in fa- 
vour of those accused of crimes against the person^ which, 
in i83oy were as 54 to loo, while the acquittals of persons 
accused of crimes against property were only as 36 to loo. 

On the 2d of May 1827, a new law was passed, the 
object and effiect of which were to alter the system of trial 
by jury in France, and to call a much larger number of 
persons than formerly to exercise the functions of jurors. 
Before that period, the proportion of convictions to ac- 
quittals, between one year and another, was very nearly 
equal ; and it appears, by the comparison afforded by the 
six official reports, three of which apply to years anterior 
10 the neVr law, and three posterior, that although the 
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changes of system has been considerable, the change in 
result has been comparatively insignificant. 

By becoming more popular in the mode of their selec- 
tion, the juries, under the operation of the new law, have 
displayed a certain tendency, although slight in degree, 
to appreciate less severely the charges against the accused. 
Thus, during the three years i8ii5, 1826, and 1827, ihe 
proportion of. acquittals to accusations was as 38 to lOo, 
while, in the years 1828, 1829, and i83o, it was as 39. 
In the three former years, the convicts condemned to pu- 
nishments inferring infamy were as 4i to ipo, while, in the 
three latter, they were as 36. Again, in the earlier pe- 
riod. the convicts condemned to mere correctional pu- 
nishments were as 21 to 100, while, in the subsequent 
period, they were as 25, 

The proportion of women acquitted is always greater 
than that of men. In i83o, they were as 46 to 100, while 
the men were as 39. 

Education seems to give a greater chance of acquittal. 
In i83o, of those who could neither read nor write, 38 in 
the 100 were convicted, while, of those who could read 
and write imperfectly, the proportion was 4^ ; of those 
who could read and write well, it was 48 5 and of those 
who had acquired a superior education, it amounted to 
63. The same proportions were observed in previous 
years. 

Surveillance de la haute police. 

In a variety of cases provided for by law, a prisoner 
iafter being liberated from the galleys, or from simple 
confinement, is placed for a limited period under the 
surveillance de la haute police. While he remains under 
this restriction, his freedom is so far curtailed that he 
must constantly reside within the limits prescribed to 
him, and present himself once a week before the aftttho- 
rities, under whose inspection he is placed^ for the pur- 
pose of verifying his compliance with the terms of hi» 
sentence. As the interests of convicted criminals must 
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always be held subordinate to those of society, at large, 
the hardships which are suffered duriug the period of' 
probation, which is thus interposed between the conyicf s 
liberation from prison or from the galleys and his un- 
restricted admission into the bosom of society, must be 
regarded as an integral portion of the punishment awiirded 
to him for his infraction of the laws. 

The barbarous practice of branding the criminal, and 
thus excluding him for ever from the hope of recovering 
his place in society, has been abolished, and it is to be 
hoped that the punishment of the pillory, which is known 
to be attended with similar bad effects as to the reclama- 
tion of the criminal, will soon also, on the same prin- 
ciple, be equally relinquished. 

By the alterations made in the penal code in may 1882, 
the number of offences declared capital are reduced to 
thirty-seven *, but in this number several classes of crimes 
are separated, which in England would be included under 
one head, such as parricide, infanticide, poisoning and 
assassination, which, as these terms are understood in 
France, apply all to murder, and not to manslaughter, 
or homicide culpable or justifiable. The most remarkable 
of the recent exceptions from this sanguinary branch of 
the penal code are coining and the forgery of bank-notes. 

The following is the legal description of the offences 
punished with death according to the present penal code. 

Bearing arms against France. 

Conspiring or treating with foreign powers to engage 
them to commit hostilities or to engage in warlike opera- 
tions against France, etc. 

Holding communication with the enemy, so as to faci- 
litate their entry on the French territory, etc., etc. 

The penalty of death is also applicable, if the hostile 
plots or the communications pointed out in the two pre- 
ceding articles are committed to the prejudice of the allies 
of France. 
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Disclosinf; the secret of an expedition or negotiation to 
llie agents of a foreign power. 

The communication to the enemy of the plans of for- 
tifications^ arsenals^ ports, or roadsteads, by the func- 
tionaries officially entrusted with them. 

The same penalty is applicable to persons, not func- 
tionaries, who may have procured such plans by means 
of fraud, corruption, or violence. 

The concealment of spies, or soldiers belonging to the 
enemy sent as spies, and known to be such. 

Attempt against the life of the King, or any of the 
members of the royal family. 

Attempt to change or destroy the Government, or to 
excite the citizens to take up arms against the royal autho- 
rity. 

Attempt to excite civil war, etc. 

Levying or enlisting an armed force without legitimate 
authority. 

Assuming unlawfully or without a justifiable motive 
the command of a corps dCarmeey a fleet, etc. 

The retention, contrary to the orders of Government, of ^^ 
any military command whatsoever. , ^ 

The maintenance of an army or assemblage of troops 
after orders have been given to disband them. 

The requisition of the public force, followed by effect, 
against the levy of troops legally authorised. 

The burning or destruction of edifices, stores, arsenals, 
vessels, or other property belonging to the state. 

The commanding of armed bands for the purpose of 
pillage, rebellion, etc. 

The exercising in such bands any fiinction what- 
soever. 

The levying, organising, or directing of such bands ^ 
the furnishing them with arms, ammunition, or proyi** 
sions, or holding any communication with them. 

Forming part of such bands in case they have attempted 
or executed any one of the crimes provided against by 
the preceding articles. 

i5 
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Exciting by public speeches, placards,, or pridted writ- 
ings, to the commission of any of the crimes abore men- 
tioned, when such excitement has been followed by effect. 

The conspiring of public functionaries against the safety 
of the state. 

The inflicting of blows or wounds on functionaries or 
on agents of the public force, while in the exercise of their 
functions, and with the intention of killing them. 

Assassination, parricide, infanticide, and poisoning. 

Crimes committed by malefactors with the aid of tor- 
ture or of peculiar acts of barbarity. 

Homicide preceded, accompanied, or followed by 
another crime. 

Homicide, committed for the purpose of prepari ng, or 
facilitating the execution of a misdemeanour, or to secure 
impunity to such misdemeanour. 

Premeditated wounds or blows followed by death. 
Mutilation followed by death within forty days. 

Personal torture inflicted on persons arrested or de- 
tained illegally. 

The burning of buildings, boats, storehouses, wood- 
yards or dwelling houses, or any place capable of being 
used as a dwelling house, whether it belongs or not to the 
author of the crime. 

The destruction of the structures, etc., aboye enume- 
rated, by means of a mine. 

The commission, by a person condemned to the gal- 
leys for life, of a second crime liable to the same pe- 
nalty. 

It is proyided by the Penal Code that when the jury 
declares by their yerdict, that the case brought before 
them is attended by attenuating circumstances, theConrt, 
instead of inflicting the punishment of death, may con- 
demn the criminal to the galleys for life, or for a limited 
period. 

By the first articles of the Penal Code, a well-defined 
attempt at the commission of a crime, is punished with 
the same penalty as the crime itself. 
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TRIBUNALS OF SIMPLE POLICE. 

The petty courts^ the organisation of which we have 
already described in the preceding pages, have only the 
power of inflicting five days* imprisonment and a fine oF 
1 5 fr. on the offending party. The minimum is tweniy- 
four hours* imprisonment, and 5 fr. fine. 

The total number of cases disposed of were 112,114 
fined, 4>933 imprisoned, and 'jo,oo6 acquitted. 



PRISONS. 



It has been said that the prisons of a country^ form so 
many links of the great diain by which society is held to- 
gether. If the observation be applicable to France, the 
extensive scale on which provision i&made for the deten- 
tion of offenders against the laws should aflbrd the best 
possible security against the social fabric being suffered 
to fall to pieces. I have devoted a good deal of time to 
the examination of these establishments, and to the study 
of the character of their inmates ; and, in so far as of- 
fences against property are concerned, the result of my 
observation has been, that such crimes- are in France, as 
compared with England, as yet in their infancy. Rob- 
bery with us, if not studied as a science, is, at least, prac- 
tised as an art, and regularly pursped as a profession. 
The thieves of France are not less than a century behind 
us* The skill and combination which are necessary to 
the per{>etration of a burglaiy in a banking-house have 
hitherto been reserved among our neighbours for less ob- 
jectionable objects. Happily perhaj^s for them, the capital 
of the country is not so abundant as to seek for outlets 
among the auxiliaries of the housebreaker. The ordinary 
incentives to crime are here the vulgar ones of hunger and 
want, and the public prisons, in place of being seminaries 
of vice, are devoted to their true object of being places of 
punishment. 
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Prisons in France have considerably increased since the 
first revolution ; and as to state prisons, the revolution of 
1789 pulled down one, the Bastille, and the restoration^ 
in 18149 dismantled eight, which were erected by an im^ 
perial decree of Napoleon in 181 o, viz : — Saumur, Ham, 
Iff, Lankroun, Pierre-Ch&tel, Fenestrelle, Compiegne, 
and y incennes. During ^ the ephemeral goYernments of 
the Committee of Public Safety and the Directory, and 
even during a few years of Napoleon's reign, the cele- 
brated Temple was the state prison, which was pulled 
down in 1808, and the state prisoners were then confined 
at Vincennes. 

The prisons throughout the kingdom are under the sp&« 
cial direction of the Minister of the Interior, and are paid 
out of his budget. Ilis delegates are the prefets; the 
gaolers, or governors of the prisons, are. called directors^ 
In every city in which a prison is situated^ there is an 
inspector-general, who attends to the proper distribution 
of the provisions, and sees that they are of good quality ; 
he daily visits the prisons, listen to the complaints of the 
prisoners, and attends to their comforts^ 

The prisons are of two sorts : 1 st, the departmental pri-* 
sons, for the confinement of debtors, for persons under 
trial for crimes, and previous to being brought to trial,^ asi 
also for those who are condemned to imprisonment, in 
modum pcencej for a period less than a year. The total 
amount of expenses for these prisons is about three and a 
half millions of francs. per annum, which appears in the 
budget of the Minister of the Interior. The prisons of 
the second class are nineteen in number, and are called 
maisons centrales. They are destined for the confine^ 
ment of those who are condemned to more than a year's 
imprisonment. As no female is sent to the galleys, all 
such as are condemned to imprisonment are confined in 
these maisons centrales. They are subdivided into two 
classes, for men and women,, as the two sexes are not in 
general confined in the same prison. In 1827, the num- 
ber <^ prisoners in ihese.estftbUrtiments (maisons centrales) 
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amounted to about 20,000, and, in 1828, they were about 
17,000. The expense amounted to upwards of three 
millions of francs, paid also from the budget of the Mi- 
nister of the Interior. The reader will not desire that we 
should enter into a detail of all the prisons in France : we 
shall confine ourselves to those of Paris, and to two of the 
maisons centraleSj which we have visited, for the purpose 
of showing the discipline, and the regularity with which 
these establishments are conducted. 

Depot at the Prefecture of Police. This place is for the 
temporary detention of persons arrested, where they re^ 
main until they undergo an examination. Till lately, it 
was a very vile place, but at present there are separate 
rooms for the prisoners, who are not, as formerly, huddled 
together without any classification or distinction of per- 
sons or of crimes. 

La Force. To this prison persons of both sexes are 
sent, after being committed for trial, where they wait un- 
til the sessions commence ; they are then seat to the Con- 
ciergerie. 

Conciergerie. This prison is exclusively for persons 
who are about to take their trial. Immediately after their 
conviction, they are sent to other prisons; those con- 
demned to death are sent to Bic^trCy and are brought back 
to the Conciergerie a few hours previous to their execu- 
tion. The Conciergerie is kept clean ; each prisoner has 
a room to himself; and, what may be considered a luxury 
to prisoners in France, the rooms are boarded. This pri- 
son will ever be memorable, as having been the place of 
coafinemeijit of the unfortunate Marie-Antoinette, Ma- 
dame Elizabeth and many other illustrious victims of the 
revolution. 

$t.'Lazare, This is decidedly the most commodious 
and the best prison in Paris; it is here that womieii only 
are confined for debt, and for short terms, of penal imprit- 
sonment. Women condemned to imprisonment forlife, 
or for a longer period than a year, ar^ sent to. (k^'V^iUomg 
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centrales. If the Force be full, the female prisoners are 
sent to St.'Lazare till their removal to the Conciergerie^ 
previous to taking their trial. On visiting this prison, a 
person might imagine himself in the Magdalen in Lon- 
don, or in a convent. The women are remarkably well 
behaved, and sing hymns all day, while at their work. 

Les Madelonnettes. This prison was formerly for the 
detention of disorderly women only, who offended against 
the regulations of the police. Since i83o, the Madelon-- 
Tte^te^ has been pulled down, and the description of women 
sentenced to confinement are now sent to St.-Lazare, 

Sainte-Pelagie. This prison is the only one in Paris 
for male debtors, of which it contains seldom more than 
aoo at a time. Persons convicted of libel and petty of- 
fences are confined at St^.-PSlagie, if sentenced to a yearns 
imprisonment or less, and, if for a longer term, they are 
sent to the maisons centrales. 

Poor prisoners are provided by Government with bed- 
ding. The rich and the poor must occupy the same room, 
if the prison be full, the whole being regulated by priority 
. of occupation. Those who have beeu longest in prison 
have the best room,, for which no charge is made. If a 
debtor has once had a room to himself^ no others can be 
chummed upon him« 

UAbbaye. This prison derives its name from the 
monks of the ancieut abbey of St.-Gcnnain'deS'Pres. 
Militaiy men only, accused of military offences,. are con- 
fined here until they are brought to a court-martial. 

BicStre. A part of this building is occupied as an hos- 
pital and poor-house for men- It was originally built as 
a palace for the Bishop of Winchester, at the time when 
the English were masters of Paris. After their departure, it 
became the property of the Grown. Louis XIII converted 
this palace into an hospital for military invalids. 

The prisoners sent ■ to j9io^ier» aft those, condemned to 
death, or to the galleys,- where llifly raoMin till' ihef are 
sent to their oltiniAte deatinsliom f * us^oa*^^ • ■«-> «i wd &jj i , 
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Many persons suspected of being hostile to GoTemment 
have been sent to Bic^tref not in that part of the building 
where felons are, bnt where the lunatics are confined. In 
the reign of Napoleon, the celebrated Chevalier de Sade, 
author of a well-known immoral publication, was many 
years confined there bs a madman, though his intellects 
were never impaired. And in the early part of Napoleon's 
rule, the Abb^ Foumier was confined four years among 
the lunatics, in the above establishment, and in every 
respect, treated as such. He was then sent to a receptacle 
for lunatics at Nice, where he remained two years. All 
at once, after having incarcerated the Abb^ during six 
years, he appointed him Bishop of Montpellier.. For 
the truth of this statement, I appeal to M. Desportes, 
the director of the hospitals of Paris, who had the Abb^ 
under his charge during his confinement in Bic£tre. In a 
work entitled ^^ Memoires sur le Consulat^^^ from 1799 to 
1804, published in Paris in 1828, by the celebrated Thi- 
baudeau, conseiUer d'itat of Buonaparte, M. Thibau- 
deau relates the following conversation at Malmiaison. 
" The clergy of Paris,"" said the First G>nsul, ** have been 
** here to present me a petition which is well drawn up, 
^' in which they complain of an arbitrary act committed 
** by the Prefect of Police against the Abb6 Foumier, 
^< who has been sent to Bic^tre as a madman for preaching 
^^ against the Government. I replied to them, ' that the 
*< Prefect had only acted according to the orders of Go- 
** vermnent/ Entre nousj man eher^ were I to wear my 
^^ coat the wrong side outward ; no one has a right t6 find 
^^ fault, much less the priesthood ; Foumier is their cory- 
^* phee, and they were very much irritated at what has 
<^ been done to him. It isa revolutionary act, I adnut,. hot 
^^ it is necessary to act thus until we are all settled* I shall 
^^ send him to Italy, and recommend him to the Pope.*' 
M. Foumier is still bishop of Montpellier. 

Having related a despotic act of Napoleon, I cauot 
pass over one of equal atrocity, which occurred 
Bourbon Groverament, when M^ Angles WM A 
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Police, during the Richelieu ministiy. In 1828 I visiled 
Bicetrcy and on thai side where the lunatics are confined, 
my attention was called by the director of that establish- 
ment to an Italian who was walking in the garden, read- 
ing very attentively. The director observed to me that 
he was certain that the unfortunate man was not mad. 
He said, " that he (the director) had only held his situa- 
^' tion about a month, and that from what he saw of the 
^^ man he was convinced thatlfe wasjane^ although he had 
^^ been confined as insane since i8ui." I therefore ac- 
costed him, asked his name, his country, etc. He thus 
replied : ^'I am a native of Naples; my name is Pisa*, I 
^^ have been Jn Paris these ten years, and gave lessons in 
'Italian, and translated and composed several works. 
*^ My brother was theaid'^den^amp of general P^p^ during 
" the last revolution of Naples,, After Napoleon's death, 
^' I wrote an elegy on him in Italian. Soon after, I was 
^' arrested by order of M. Angles, the prefect of police, 
^^ and confined here as a lunatic, where I have been ever 
^^ since. I have written to my ambassador, but received 
'^ no answer. It is a wonder that I am not mad, being 
^' obliged to live night and day with these unfortunate 
^^ men/' I promised poor Pisa that I would inquire into this 
affair. I mentioned the subject to M. deCorbiere, then 
Minister of the Home Department, wha referred me to 
M. Franchet, Director of the general police, who imme- 
diately wrote to M. Delaveau, then prefect regarding it. 
The answer was, that ^^ on refer^ice to his registers, 
^^ he found that a man of the name of Pisa had been 
^^ arrested as- a suspected person; but that he did not 
'^ know what had become of him, whether he was still 
^^ in prison, where he was. confined, nor if he had been 
'^ liberated." In short, after a good deal of trouble, I had 
it settled that the prefect of police was to defray the ex- 
penses of Pisa*s journey to MarsdUe, and that the Neapo- 
litan consul, by order of the Neapolitan ambassador, was 
to pay Ida eaqpcnaea to Naj^es* Aa the unfortunate man 
1m4mj^A mMi ~ i^pt^ 10 fon^ of my friends, 
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and succeeded in raising a small subscription to purchase 
clothes and other necessaries for him. The cha^alier 
Lawrence, of literary fame, accompanied me to BicStre^ 
and was one of the contributors to the subscription. 

Regulations and Discipline^ 

Prisoners who work at a trade, either in the depart- 
mental prisons or in the maisans centrales, receive 
twice a day during five days in the week, soupe maigrep 
made from haricots^ lentiUes, green peas, potatoes, or from 
rice, with a portion of butter or grease, and vegetables. 
The rations are as follows :*— For i oo prisoners : 

3o lbs, of haricotSj lentilles or peas (Ugumes sees). 

3o lbs. of carrots, leeks, turnips, parsnips^ celery, 
onions, cabbage or sorrel (these are called Ugumes averts), 

4 lbs. of butter or lard. 

1 1/2 lb. of salt. 

Ration of rice soup for lOO prisoners. 

a4 Ihs. of rice. 

lo lbs. of dried vegetables. 

3o lbs, of green vegetables. 

4 lbs. of butter or lard. 

I i/ik lb. of salt. 

Ration ofpoiatoesoupfor loa persons. 
8o lbs. of potatoes, 
lo lbs. of dried vegetables* 
3o lbs. of green vegetables. 
4 lbs. of butter or lard. 
1 1/2 lb. of salt. 
These different rations are delivered alternately. 
Three days dried vegetables. 
One day rice. 
, One day potatoes. 

On Thursdays and Sundays the working prisoners receive 
four ounces of boiled beef of good quality, and without 
bone; the meat used for one hundred rations is fifty 
pounds of raw meat, ten pounds of green vegetables, and a 
sufficient quantity of salt and water to furnish a pint of 
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^oup for each person. The prisoners who do not work 
receive two-thirds of a quart of soup maigfre, prepared for 
one hundred persons fi*oni fourteen pounds of dried vege- 
tables, thirty pounds of green vegetables, three pounds of 
butter or grease, and one pound and a half of salt. 

Convalescents receive for the time prescribed the same 
ration as that distributed to the working prisoners on 
Thursdays and Sundays. The sick are divided into the 
following classes : those on diet, those on the quarter of a 
ration, those on half a ration, those on three-quarters of 
a ration, and those on fiill ration. For the sick the ration 
of meat is fixed at six ounces without bone. The sick 
placed on the rSgime maigrej instead of meat, receive 
other food of the kind and quantity prescribed by the 
medical attendants, such as rice, prunes, vermicelli, eggs, - 
or milk. Convalescents placed on the three-quarters or 
the half ration receive, if the doctor orders it, two-tenths 
of a quart of wine per day. 

Women who suckle or are in the eighth month of 
their pregnancy receive daily one pint of bouillon grasy 
eight ounces of boiled meat without boi.'e, and two-tenths 
of a quart of wine. The prisoners who are sentenced to 
a long period of confinement work at a trade daring the 
term of their imprisonment, and if they do not know a 
trade on entering the prison, they are taught one, and are 
paid for their labour at a fixed price. One third is paid 
them every five days ; one third is reserved for them vvhcn 
they leave the prison ; and the remaining third is retained 
by the Governor of the prison, for which they receive a 
better allowance of food than those who are waiting to take 
their trial, and who, not being forced to work, are called 
non-trai^ailleurs. The prisoners a re allowed beds, bedding, 
and clothing by Government. No prisoner can have wine 
or spirits without' permission of the Director ; it is then 
furnished by a canteen in the prison. £ach prison has 
a chapel, and the prisoners attend divine service once a 
week. The regulations in the prisons for females are in 
every respect the same ai thoae for the men. Men and 
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wometiy asflbofi as sentenced to imprisonmentyare obliged 
to wear a prison dress : no distinction whatever is made 
as tatbe rank or condition of the parties. Children are 
kept apart from adults, and taught to read and write ; 
are brought up to industrious habits, and receive religious 
instruction. To all the prisons there are infirmaries at- 
tached for the sicky who are attended by medical med of 
approved skill and talents. Prisoners are allowed to see 
their friends, by permission of the prefect, through 
double gratings, similar to those in female convents; 
and they may also see them in private by special permis- 
sion of the pi*efect. 

The maisons centrales are well conducted. All the 
prisoners, especially those who are sentenced for a long 
term, are very diligent in their work. These prisons are 
kept clean, and the prisoners have a healthy appearance. 
The two central prisons we visited are those at Poissy and 
Melun ; both are very well conducted. 

Average daily expense oj a prisoner to Government. 
{In centimes Kind hundredth parts of a centime.) 

For bread i3. 94 

Meat, etc., etc « i6. 68 

Qothing a. 33 

Body linen • • 1. a5 

Stockings and wooden shoes • • . . i. a 5 

Washing i. 96 

Firing a. . 4^ 

Lights a. 73 

Hepair and renewal of furniture • . . i. i3 

Bedding and washing utensils . • • , a. 36 

Repairs of stoves j» ag 

Medicine, etc i. t^\ . 

Cleaning of the prison ,.••,. a. a8 

Office expenses i. 55 

Divers petty expenses ^47 

Toul. . '. 59. 08 
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B2 centimes is a small fraction more than 5 pence Eng- 
lish. This estimate may be applied to the central pri- 
sons, with little variation. 

The prisons of the department of the Seine, on an 
average, cost annually 600,000 fr. In this department 
there are no centra] prisons. Prisoners sentenced to con- 
finement for a term of years are sent to a central prisoA 
of a neighbouring department. 

Maisons de Sante. — These were first established under 
the imperial Government, and combine boarding-houses, 
hospitals, and state prisons. If a state prisoner is in a 
bad state of health, he could then, and as is the case now, 
be removed to Simaison de santi; but the masters of those 
establishments are answerable for their safe keeping. 
Debtors can also, under special favour, be removed to a 
maison de santij all of which are licensed by Govern- 
ment. The monthly charges for each person at these 
establishments are from a to 3oo francs, including board, 
lodging and attendance. 

SOClJ^jg ROT ALE DES PRISONS. 

( Royal Society for the amelioration of prisons, ) 

When the Duke Decazes was Minister of the Home De- 
partment, and in that capacity was entrusted with the 
special direction of all the prisons, he was forcibly im- 
pressed with the necessity of adopting measures for am^ 
liorating the wretched state in which he found them, in 
the metropolis as well as in the departments. To this^ 
end, in the year 18 19, he made a report to Louis XVIII of 
the evils existing in these establishments; and, at the same 
time, submitted a plan to his Majesty for their ameliora- 
tion which did equal credittohis head and heart. This plan 
met with the approbation of the generous and enlightened 
Monarch to whom it was proposed ; and in giving it his 
royal sanction, his Majesty condescended to offer himself 
as patron of the institution, and approved of the nomin<n- 
tion of the Duke d' A.ngoul£me as its president. 
" Among the original members of the Societe royale des 
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prisons^ were the Princes de Montmorency — de Broglie— 
Jules de Polignac — Talleyrand' — the dukes de Broglie — 
de Larochefoucault — dc Choiseul — de Cadore — the Mar- 
quises d'Aligre — Barb^Marbois — de Lafayette — Lally- 
Tolendal — the Counts Chabrol ( the one prefect of the 
department of the Seine, the other ex-minister of marine ), 
— the Counts Dam — Chaptal — Alex, de Labord(& — Roy — 
MoIIien — the Barons de Capelle and Pasquier — Cardinal 
Beaussel — the Archbishops of Paris and Bourge» — the 
Bishop of Hermopolis; and of course the worthy founder^ 
with many others of the great names of France most dis* 
tinguished for their benevolence. The leading object of 
tlie institution was that its members should of their own 
authority be authorised to visit, and enquire into, the 
wants and abuses that existed in the prisons, and suggest 
the best means for improving their condition. This was 
rendered necessary by the state of the law, which doe^ not 
give even to magistrates the right to visit the prisons, 
except by the special authority of the Minister of the In- 
terior, or the Prefect of the department. Such an insli- 
lulion, composed of persons having leisure, wealth and 
political influence, presented at first the most flatteriDg 
assurances, that the defects in the internal organization 
and economy of these establishments would be speedily 
corrected, and wiser regulations adopted. But unfor- 
tunately there existed a physical impediment to the great 
ameliorations required, in the very nature of the build- 
ings themselves. For with the exception of the prison of 
Saint Lazare for females, and that of the Conciergerie, 
the other places of confinement even in the Metropolis 
ai*e little better than old dismal buildings, wretchedly ill 
adapted to promote the comfort, or even provide for the 
health of the prisoners. 

The novelty of this benevolent institution gave at first, 
a certain degree of energy to its members. In the first, 
year 200,000 fr. were subscribed : but since that period, 
we have heard nothing of its revenues. " From the niepi- 
hers of the soeiety the Minister of the Interior, ww to 
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clioosc twenty-four persons, wlio were to benppi'oved 
of by the King;, to form a council who were to meet onre a 
week, and communicate the remit of their deliberations 
to the minister. In the departments similar councils were 
to be chosen from among the members of the society, 
and were to assemble under the presidency either of the 
prefet or sous-prefet^ the president of the cour rojale, or 
the attorney-(];eneral, who might be admitted as honorary 
members. These departmental committees were required 
to be in regular correspondence with the principal society 
in Paris. The labours of the administrative council cJ* 
the society were allotted as follows, viz. Four or five 
were to have the general administration of the prisons, 
the same number were to correspond with the depart- 
ments, and a similar number were to have the direction of 
what relates to the health of the prisoners^ the care of 
their religious and moral instruction, and the distribution 
.of labourw A member of the commission was to be ap« 
pointed to each prison, to listen to the complaints of the 
prisoners, .and correct all abuses of arbitrary authority or 
improper supplies of food, etc. Each prison of Paris was 
also placed under the direction of a member of the 
council. 

AH active measures however ceased several years ago. 
It is true some salutary improvements have been made ; 
privies and sewers have been constructed, which did 
not exist before, and other material improvements liave 
been made which have contributed much to the salubrity 
of the prisous. The plan of the noble founder was 
in itself a good one, but, from some cause or other, it 
has not been followed up ; for after the Duke Decazes 
quitted office the council met only once a-year, instead 
of once a week, as was originally intended. The Viscount 
dc Martignac, when at the head of the Home Department, 
appeared disposed to restore it to its pristine state, if we 
may judge from his speech at the anniversary meeting 
which was held immediately on his coming into office. 
But previous to this last meetings which was in February 

16 
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iHuS, iliere bad not been one held for iliree years. W^ 
liAve ready indeed, in the newspapers of meetings of the 
society at the palace of the TuilerieSy to talk orer what 
ouf^ht to be done to effect ihe object proposed. Bat a pa- 
lace is not perhaps the most suitable place for the dis- 
cussion of such affairs as ought to fall under the consi- 
deration of this society. Their meetings should at least 
have been public, so as to give an opportunity to every 
one to deliver his opinion, to suggest wise regulations, 
and thus encourage the public to come forward with 
their subscriptions. 

We have not heard that there has been any disposition 
on the part of the new liberal philanthropic Government 
of 1 83o to restore this society to its primitive state. Indeed 
the prisons of Paris have never been so crowded. From the 
fall of Robespierre, as they have been since the revolu- 
tion of i83o : it would therefore be an Hercalean task to 
attend tx> them. And it must be observed that the greater 
part of the prisoners are not Carlists, but those who con- 
tributed to the downfall of the late Government ! 



THE GALLEYS. 



France having no penal colonies, the chief secondary 
punishment is condemnation to hard labour in the prirf 
cipal sea ports, either in- floating hulks {Bagncs), or m 
prisons on sliore. These establishments are knowaiil 
England by the name of galleys; as we have els 
observed, they are under the jurisdiction of the minii 
of marine. Although there is only a charge ( as ai 
in the minister s budget ) of 3 1 3,4^5 fr. for the service! 
1899, for clothing, etc., etc., the gross amount of thei 
pense of the galley slaves, etc., is slated at ^^GaS^oool 
per annum, for upwards of nine thousand galley 
The difference represents the deduction made for ihel 
hour of the convicts ; so that the annual nett cost to 
vernmenl for each man is about 35 fir. 
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The sea-ports to which convicts are sent are Toulon , 
Brest, Rochefort and Lorient^ the latter was for the mili- 
taty, bttt lately they have been sent to the other Bagnes. On 
the arrival oF the prisoners «it these places, their heads are 
shaved in a peculiar manner, and they are compelled lo 
change their clothes for the costume worn in the Bagnes, 
All these are situated in the royal dock yards, which 
are surrounded by high walls, and are fortified. The 
convicts condemned for ten years are sent to Toulon, and 
chose for twenty years or for life to Brest or Rochefort 
indiscriminately. Whett at work, the convicts are gene- 
rally coupled together with irons from i8 to 22 lbs. 
weight. In the wards on shore, each of wliich contains six 
hundred, the con victs lie on camp bedsteads ^ and on board 
the hulks, in berths made of planks ode above another : 
none have more than eighteen inches to lie in. At night 
the convicts for life are chained to their bedsteads. They 
I ^o to their labour at sunrise throughout the year : they 
I have their meals twice a day ; in the morning at half-p^^ 
eleven, and return to work at one^ at eight at night 
they have their sup^ier and retire to bed. The allowance 
of food to each convict consists of a ration of bread 
weighing 91*;^ grammes (about 2 lb. English), or 3oo 
grammes of sea biscui U They receive also 4B- 1 ooths of a 
^ litre of wine — about an English pint; also a portion 
.- of soup made with dried beans^ but without any al- 
^ lowance of animal food. On the days when they do not 
work they are not allowed wine. When sick, they are 
aent to the hospital destined for the convicts only (1). 

■ 

^ (i) in England convicts on board the hulks are better fed. In the 
^ instructions given by Sir Jiobeii Peel, in \^Q&,tothesuperintendant 
§i*^/ the several ships and vessels for the confinement of offenders 
m.^4fuier sentence of transportation in England, we find the foUow- 

ftng scale of rations, which we may truly say is a rational allowance. 

r^>aily allowance to c\ery boy confined on board the Bay con-vict hulk : 

'C!)ii« pound of bread, 7 oz. of beef, 6 oz. of oatmeal, 3/4 of a lb. of 

ft^M>tatoes and 1/3 oz. ofsalt, Saturdays excepted, which is a banyan day, 

mod 3 oz. of cheese is substituted for 7 oz. of meat, and no potatoes 

.r. 
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The clolliin(];, ctc^ of a convict is : A blanket eveiy four 
years; a red woollen cap every twenty months^ and once 
a year two sliirts, two pairs of pantaloons of coarse red 
cloih, and a surlout of the same colour. A green woollen 
cap for those condemned for life, one of green woollen 
with H red border for those who have attempted to escape; 
the others wear caps entirely red : to these caps is attached 
a badge or (in plate on which is his number. On their 
arrival at the Bagne they receive a pair of strong new 
shoes (i). 

Employment of the com^icts. 

Within the last six or seven years, a number of hydrau- 
lic and otlier constructions have been raised in the port of 
Toulon, and although at little cost, the results have been 
gredt and important. Formerly the convicts were em- 
ploj'^d only in excessive hard labour, from which no 
advantage whatever was derived. At present the state of 
Aings is quite changed ; the different trades of mason, 
stonecutter, cari>enler, shipwright, blacksmith, ai-e gra- 
dually taught the convicts, by means of mutual appren- 
ticeship, under the inspection of proper foremen. The 
greater part of the convicts for life are now skilful and 
good workmen ; they are either employed in day-work or 
task-work ; in the first case they are paid from 5 to 20 
centimes, that is, from a halfpenny to twopence a day, 
which enables them to purchase tobacco, or to buy more 



nre allowed. Daily allowance to eTery adult conyict on board the hoiks : 
4 oz. of l)arlcy, 3 oz. of oatmeal, 1 lb. of soft bread, 4 oz. of biscuit, 
j^oz, of beef on Sundays, Tuesdays , Thursdays, and Saturdays. 
On the other days of the week, 4 oz. of dieese are substituted for the ra- 
tion of meat. Half an ounce of salt, and one pint of small beer daily. 
(i) The following is the dotliing allowance to the English conTicts 
on board the hulks : 1 jackets, 3 pair of breeches, 3 shirts, 4 pair of 
stockings, 3 pair of shoes, 'x hats, a neck-handkerchiefs, i waistcoat, 
and I blanket annually : and i Guernsey frock once iu two years, if 
the prisoners sti^id in need thereof; but on no account is a conyict 
allowed to wear any other than the convict's costume* 
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subsUinlial food than their ordinary rations. Th<*y are 
even allowed once a month to form themselves into 
squads^ and^ by adding each a certain portion of his earn- 
ing;, ihey have a pic-nic, al which all their sorrows are 
drowned in boisterous merriment. The more iheir earn-' 
ings serve to procure these enjoy men ts, the more they 
dread to be deprived of them, as idleness or disobedience 
is often punished by a diminution of their wages or 
their forfei4 ureal together. In addition to theip ordinary 
pay, a supplement equal to one third' of their earnings is 
laid by in reserve for them, until the expiration of the 
term of their sentence. At the period of their leaving 
the Bagne, the -amount of this reserve is paid to them, 
in addition to which they receive a complete suit of 
clothing according to their situation or trade* For the 
convicts for life there is of course no fund of reserve. 

The misery and depravity in these receptacles cannat 
be described. 

ANECDOTES. 

The personal history and advehtures of a few inmates 
of the receptacles of vice^ might better perhaps be con- 
signed to some parallel to the Nev^t'ite Calendar, than bp 
offered as an illustration of the statistics of crime and pu- 
nishment. The following, however, will perhaps be 
accepted by the reader as a relief from the diy details 
with which he has hitherto been occupied. As titled 
persons have always precedence, we shall begin with the 
history of the Count Ponies de Ste.-Helena, a well-knowq. 
robber without diplomacj ! 

This man's name is Cognard; his parents were honest 
industrious people, and gave hiip a decent education, 
which did not however prevent his quitting the paternal 
roof to become a robbei:. For some offence he was con- 
demned to the g^lleysat Toulon for ten years, anpl brandied. 
From thence he made his escape into Spain, where he 
joined the French army in 1809. ^^^ remained there 
till the conclusion of the war, having by his bravery 
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and .iliiliiies obtained the rank of major-geoeral in the 
army and the decoration of the Legion of Honour. 
Knowing that a Frenchman of the name of Count Ponies 
de Ste.- Helena had died in Spain without heirs, lie 
usurped his name and title. On his return to France after 
the peace, lie remained in the army. In 1819 he came 
with liis regiment to Paris, where he had been about eight 
or nine months, when a circumstance took place which 
tarnished the blushing honours of Monsieur le Comte, 
In a riot which took place in the streets of Paris, llie 
general, who had always been considered a ^oAr^ur, struck 
an individual with the back of his sword; the man look- 
ing him in the (ace, at onc<» recognized him as a brother 
convict at Toulon. He immediatety gave information lo 
the police, who kept a strict eye iifK>9 Mm, and he was 
discovered to be the person. GovemmeiU would probably 
not have punished the soi-disant Couu^ for h^Tiog es- 
caped from the galleys ; but the police discovered tbat the 
iiol)le Couut bad upt forgot his old habits, as it appeared 
lie was aX the head of a band of robbers, and, profiting 
from his easy access into houses of the first distinction, 
he carried on for a tiine his depredations even on the pr< - 
perty of his hosts, with a dexterity that frustrated the 
keeuesl observation of the agents of the police. He had 
a mattt'esse whom he passed off for his sister, and who 
was his accomplice in his robberies. On these fresh 
charges he was convicted and sentenced to the galleys at 
Brest for life. 

jGojqHirini, 

At Rochefort there is a convict, a native of Italy, 
whose ingenuity in putting travellers under contribution 
might have furnished the fieic^tloys Grimaldi himself 
with a banditti scene in a pantomime. This hero was 
for some years the 7'urpin of Frai|.c«, and waif much 
dreaded by travelleirs. G^^porviift, tUioiigll .IERi||jf,^f 
many robberies on the Id^hwQy^..* 
cused of wanton crudtr.. Hf , 
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took alone lo slop a diligence as it was passing at niglii- 
fall tlirougha w.ood; here he drew up his forces, which 
literally consisted, not of bloody-minded robbers,^ but of 
half a dozen of well stuffed coats, fixed oq poles, with 
formidable caps, presented arms and other appendages 
well suited to inspire the travellers with terror. When 
the diligence arrived, h^ ordered the poaXiUon to 
stop; he then made the conductor and the passengers 
alight, and in a resolute tone,, pointing to his supposed 
companions, whom he had ranged on the sV.irts of the 
wood, desired the trunks to be opened,, out of whkU he 
took . what he thought proper. He ih&ix said to the 
trembling travellers: — ** Don't be alarmed,, gentlemen i 
'^ allow me to take what I require, and depend an it my 
'^ troops shall not advance a step further ^ Prom them, Ia&- 
*^ sure you, you have nothing to fear.^' This, modern Ra- 
lando was sentenced to hard labour for life. in the galleys, 
It appeared on the trial, that when the geitdannes went 
to scour the wood, they were not a little sturprised to find 
half a dozen robbers, who appeared determined to stand 
their ground : they summoned them to surrender, and on 
receiving no reply, fired a volley, and then attacked the 
Manikins sword in hand : of course they met with bnt 
feeble resistance, and laughed heartily at the joke! 

CoUettej^ a. ^i-disant bishop^ 

This right ret^rend robber was born of poor parents, 
and was brought up in a convent. As a lay brother he 
accompanied a bishop into Italy, where he remained a 
considerable time« He at length quitted Italy, and con- 
trived to make a booty of the bishop's robes, and re- 
turned to France^ He passed himself off for his patron, 
▼iaited several dioceses *, and acted his part so well, tliat 
for a length of time he profited by his assumed holy cha- 
lll^ei'y and, though without revenues, managed to make a 

tpearance. He however fell uuder the sus- 
of Bonapartei was arrested, and tried 
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for fui'f^cry (liaving signed the name of llie bisliop lie 
lived witii), and was sent lo the galleys for lifie ! 

The following is his own account of himself. '^ I was 
** brought up by a priest, but I cannot enter on ihe details 
** of all my intrigues prior to my filling the functions of 
** a bishop. I was led to the performance of this high 
^' character by the most extraordinary circumstances, and 
** so long as I held this dignity I did all the good which 
** lay in my power. I gave alms, I allowed the poor to 
" approach me with facility. My vicars-general some- 
** times were dissatisfied at my liberality, as they found 
** I became too popular. I was desirous of visiting the 
** sick and distressed, but the Chapter represented to me 
'' that I might dispense with this trouble, by reposing on 
** its zeal and its desire to merit my benediction. These 
** good priests were excellent courtiers ; they anticipated 
** i\]\ my wants, and even excited in my mind new desires; 
^* Finding it was so easy a burden to bear the mitre and 
^* crosier, I made my mind up to retain my post as long as 
^' it was possible.'* Being asked if he found no difficulty in 
fulfilling all the duties attached to the ceremonies of the 
t^hurch, " — Not in the least," he answered. **I always took 
** special care to speak in a very low voice ; and you know, 
•* when one is a bishop the clergy as well as the laity find 
** that we do every thing to admiration ; and even one day 
** that I ordained a number of young seminarists, I felt not 
^^ the slightest embarrassment. My vicai's, surrounding 
^^ me, anticipated all that was necessary to be done by me; 
*' and, by my failhy I managed the affair very well. At 
** night, I gave a sumptuous dinner, and I can assure you 
** that not one of my visitors even entertained an idea 
^' that I had been wanting in the solemnity. On the con- 
*' trary, they praised my serious deportment, the dignity 
*' with which I gave my benediction; nay, they even ex- 
*' tolled my physiognomy, although you see i^ is uone of 
<* the happiest, " 
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STATE OF THE PUBLIC PRESS. 

In France, prior to the revolution, there werei only two 
daily newspapers published in Paris, viz. the Gazette de 
Franccy which was the official paper, and the Journal dc 
Paris ; there was also a daily paper exclusively for adver- 
tisemenls, and there was a similar publication in eacK 
province. On the breaking out of ihe Revolution, Paris 
became inundated with newspapers : the first was esta- 
blished by the celebrated Barrere, with the striking tillq 
of le Point du Jour. There were also newspapers called 
JoumattX^j4jfficheSy which were in the form of a large 
sheet of paper, printed on one side, and were stuck up 
against the walls, for the gratuitous information of those 
good citizens who could not afford to pay for political 
knowledge. This propagandist plan was committed to 
the care of Mirabeau, Condorcel, Roederer, Brissot, Gor- 
sas, and Roland, who were all actively employed pour 
tra\^aiUer V opinion publique. Let not the reader, how- 
ever, imagine that because the number of newspapers in- 
creased, the unrestricted liberty of circulating opinions 
madesimilar progress J newspapers, on the contrary, were 
denounced, the presses seized, and the editors and other 
persons employed on them imprisoned, at every epoch and 
during the reign of every faction of the so-called Republic ! 
Yet from 1789 till the republic was formally proclaimed 
in 1792, there was something like liberty of the press in 
France. At the latter period, that country bade adieu to 
all that resembled freedom. Marat, xhegende Marat (and 
he was mild and gentle compared with other savages 
who afterwards ruled the destinies of France), hunted 
down in his journal whatever opposed his anarchical 
views : individuals were denounced as traitors, without 
any proof having been alleged against them; pillage was 
preached up as necessary to the suj^port of the Revolu- 
tion. Thus the librrly of iho press was all on one side — 
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on ihaLoF ilie Govcrnmcnl ! After the Fall oF the Briasoline 
parly, the newspaper editors were obliged to send prooh 
even oF the debates in the Convention to the leading 
members oF Government, in order that they might have 
the opportunity oF expunging From or adding what ihey 
pleased to the speeches they had made; so that it fire- 
i|uently happened that the printed speech bore the 
slightest possible resemblance to that which had been 
dclivere<l. 

In those happy days oF French repablicanism, the idea 
was first suggested oF liaving double sets of newspapers. 
Those that were transmitted to Foreign countries were dif- 
ferent in all respects From those which were intended for 
domestic circulation. For instance, in the reign of terror 
and blood, every thing was described in the one set of 
papers, in strong, glowing, and cheerFul colours. Now 
certainly the then rulers oF France, could not with any 
face tell the people oF that country that they were happy, 
whilst almost every individual had to mourn the death 
oF a murdered parent or a departed Friend ! A.Fter the 
fall of Robespierre, Real ( afterwards counsellor of State 
of Bonaparte), BabceuF, and others set up a paper 
against the Government with the title of Journal de t Op- 
position, whilst Freron and others were at the head of the 
newspapers in its support. During the Government of 
the Director}', there was, it must be allowed, a great deal 
of free writ ingy indeed too much so tliat it had degene- 
rnled into unrestrained licentiousness. The most violent 
journals were the Quotidienne^ the Miroir, les AcUs des 
j4p6tTts, lesNouifeUes Politigues, which opposed Govern- 
ment and sup}>orted the cause of royalty, whilst the Jour- 
nal des Homines lihres (nick-named Journal des Tigres), 
VAmi des Loisy etc., attacked the Government as being 
too moderate! All these were avowed jacobins enrages; 
the Journal des Honunes lUbres being edited by the fore- 
niau of Robespierre's jury of the i*evolutionary tribunal^ 
of the name of jintonellcy a ci-dev^ant noble; and the 
uimi des Lois by a jacoi)iii monk of the name of Poultier. 
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Tliey called each olher the mo^t appFolM*k>fi9 Dames. But 
the best written paper oF that period was the QuaUdienne : 
had the origioal in)pressioii& of that journal been sent to 
England, I am persuaded that the number of the partisans 
of the French revolution would hare been grenlly dimi- 
nished. The Directory were well aware of this; the 
newspapers were all examined, and if they- contained 
any thing offensive to the GEOvernmenl) they were re- 
prinledy the obnoxious article was left oul and some 
harmless matter substituted in its place. A singular disco- 
very of that nature was made at Berlin, in the year 1796. 
A paper written in French, called ie Courrier du Bas- 
Bhin^ published at Wesel, a town of Westphalia, be- 
longing to Prussia, had in one of its numbers an ar- 
ticle containing some severe strictures on the conduct of 
the Directory,^ which was given as an extract from the 
French papers^ M^ Caillard, the French Minister at 
Berlin, compldiQed to the Pni^siaQ Government, and de* 
manded the p^mishment of the editor; the article in 
question had beep copied froKA a French paper, printed 
and published uuder the very eye of Government, yet the 
French Minister called for punishment against the co- 
pyist. Citizen Caillard producednfile of the Qaoiidienney 
which was the name of the paper from which the extract 
Wiis alleged, and truly alleged, to have been made *, but 
the Quotidiennes of M. Caillard were those reprinted 
for foreign use. The article in question was of course 
not found there ; but the journalist of Wesel on his part 
produced an original Quati^enmef which he received 
through some irregular channel from Paris. The editor 
was nevertheless fined three hundred rix-dollars, and his 
paper suspended for three months — thus evincing in 
what a state of servile submission, the Prussian Govern- 
ment then was to France. A full account of this curious 
case was given in the Quotidienne of the 10th Fe- 
bruary 1797. 

Mr. Poncelin, the editor of the Courrier Republic 
caifiy printed at Paris, experienced most disgraceful 
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trcatmenl from the director Barras. That paper con- 
taitieil an arliclc which displeased ihe direclor : he sent 
for ihe editor^ had Iiim stripped naked and whipped, 
and sent him home with pain and disgrace on his back. 
The journalist was not disposed to snfRer in silence ; bat 
Barras paid him a large sum of money to have the 
njaller hushed. 

The triumx'iri^ however, soon discovered that the liberty 
of the press would not answer their purpose. After the 
i8th Fructidor^ ihe period when they sent general Piche- 
gruy the director Barlh^leniy and others, to Cayenne, no 
less than thirty-four newspapers were suppre.ssed, the 
proprietors, editors, printers, compositors and pressmen 
deported, and the presses destroyed. — ^f^ive la liberie! 

Soon after Bonaparle*s assumption of power, he sup* 
pressed eighteen Paris journals, and among the number 
the Journal des ffo/nmes Libres^ because it inserted a 
plaisanterie played off by Talleyrand on Bonaparte 
on his assuming the Consulate. Bonaparte had men- 
tioned to Talleyrand ihat he was fond of shooting 
and hunting, and asked if he had any game on his estate 
at Ncuilly ? Never having heard that his new master in- 
dulged in field sports, or in shooting or hunting any but 
his own species, Talleyrand replied that he had abun- 
dance of rabbits and wild ducks. A rendez-nyous de 
chasse was given, and Napoleon arrived at Neuilly to 
enjoy the promised sport. As there was not a head oF 
game on the whole of his property, the bishop had some 
tame animals procured, which he put in the way of his 
guest; but instead of the rabbits running away from the 
consular huntsman, they came and licked his boots. The 
slory was told as of an Oriental prince, and Talleyrand 
was called the minister Pantakaka, a Greek word which 
signifies the ready instrument of all evil. For this indis- 
cretion the journal was suppressed, and the editor sent 
to insticalcin the provinces. 

That the press, so much dreaded l)y all arbitrary mo- 
uai'chs, was peculiarly so by Bonaparte, cannot be won- 
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flered at; not merely because ht was afraid that it would 
criticise the acts of his Govemmenl, but slill more so 
perbaps because lie did not like to be reminded of bis ori- 
ginal obscurity. Themistocles declined the offer of Si- 
MONiDEs, to teach him the art of reminiscence, observing, 
** that he would prefer a lesson of oblivion, as he found 
*' it more difficult to forget the things which displeased 
** him than to remember all the scenes of his life which 
" afforded him satisfaction." 

Bonaparte knew perfectly well that if there was any 
thing like the freedom of the press in France, he should 
not long be able to keep his seat; he would in fact have 
been driven away by epigrams, ccdembourgs and jeux 
despiitj means more powerful in France than even that 
resistless eloquence which wielded at will the fierce de- 
mocracy, ** and fulmined over Greece to Asia, aud Ar- 
** tiixerxes' throne. " In France, cest le ridicule qui tue. 
Soon after the i8th Brumaire, he sent for M. de Lit- 
favelte, and offered him a situation under the new Go- 
vernment; to which he received for answer, "that if he 
" would allow the freedom of the press, and the law of 
" habeas corpus j he, Lafayette, would willingly serve 
" under him. " To this Bonaparte replied, and as I 
believe truly : " M. de Lafayette, were I to permit the 
** liberty of the press in France, neither you nor I would 
" be here ihree months hence." 

It is incredible how sore the Government felt at the 
most trivial paragraph in a newspaper. As an instance, I 
may mention that an article had appeared in an English 
journal, stating it as a report ^* that the French had 
^^ landed at Dover, and that the troops on hearing of 
" it had cried out huzza, and were in hopes of giving a 
** good account of the invaders." This notice appeared 
in the Publiciste, in the form of a faithful translation. 
The next day, an article was inserted in the Gazette de 
France J accusing the editor of the Publiciste of disaffec- 
tion, and stating that when the English troops cried out 
huzza, it was not in the sense of viy^at, as the Publiciste 
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i.kc^ scliisins, liioughl proper lo lake inlo his own hands 
all Uie ne\vspaj}ers in Pavis^ and to dispose of them as 
he ihou(rbt proper. The pnrliculars of ihis new fipecies of 
robbery may not be UDinteresling to the English reader. 
The Journal dcs Dcbats, which was ordered to change its 
title into that of (lie Journal de I'Empirey had the greatest 
rirculalion ; it was not less than ao,ooo a day ; this paper 
was decidedly hostile to the GoYernment, and wrote in- 
variably against repu])licau principles^ a circumstance 
which to the initiated will sufficiently account for its 
great circulation. .It belonged to fbnr proprietors^ but 
Bonaparte took the lion's share lo himself^ and left the 
fourlh part lo be divided among the original owners. 

The Publiciste was M . Suard's sole property, which 
was en li rely taken from him, his plunderers allowing 
him the pension already mentioned, while those who 
yi^ve intrusted wilh the management of the paper were 
ordered never lo insert any article o( his. 

The Journal de Parisy which belonged to Messrs. 
Kocderer and Maret, now Duke of Bassano, remained in 
their hands ^ but, allhough ministers of Bonaparte, they 
were obliged, like all the others, to take an editor in chief, 
appointed ij^" Governments hut paid by the proprietors, 
at the rate of 36,ooo francs per annum. 

The Gazette de France belonged exclusively to a 
M. Bellmare; when taken from him, he received as an 
indemnity the appointment of commissary general pf po- 
lice at Antwerp. 

The Citoyen Frangais was compiled to change its 
name to that of the Courrier Frangais; but no attack 
was made on the property, as it was absolutely valueless. 

The Clefdu Cabinet, the Courrier des Spectacles, and 
the Journal des Defenseurs de la Patrie^ belonged to 
eif;ht individuals ; the three journals were consolidated 
into one under the title of the Courrier de V Europe, and 
only one fourth interest was given to the eig^t proprietors. 

The Moniteur, which belonged to Government, of 
course remained as it was. 
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The Decade PhUosophiqiiey which appeared every ten 
days, was principally devoted lo Jileraiure. The pro- 
prietors were I he celebrated Guingu^n^ and Amaury Du- 
val men of known and extraordinary merit. They were 
obliged to join their paper to the Mercure de France^ 
to which Chliteaubriand and Bonald were then re- 
gular contributors. The original proprietors of the Z)e- 
oa^ were allowed a salary as sub-editors; but the editor 
in chief, M. Legouv^, was appointed by Government. 

My own paper, the Argus^ the first English print ever 
published in France, deserves in this place a passing no- 
tice. 

In the month of October 1802, having then been a year 
resident in Paris, General Duroc requested me to be at 
Malmaison the following morning, at 8 o'clock, as the 
First Consul wanted to see me. I attended the summons. 
The Consul said, *' I wisli to have an English paper 
*' published at Paris ; have you any objection to 
*' undertake such a charge?" I had already been ihree 
times with Bonaparte, and therefore knew, what bis ideas 
were about the liberty of the press. I declined the offer 
in respectful terms. *' Ah ! bah ! " said Napoleon, ** you 
** shall write as you please, and be free of control ; I have 
*' already arranged the affair with Talleyrand ; go and see 
** him immediately." To reason or expostulate with 
Napoleon was quite out of the question ; he rang his 
bell, and bowed me out of his presence. On my way to 
citizen Talleyrand, who then resided in the rue du Bac, I 
called on my friend the celebrated Joel Barlow, who lived 
not far from the Foreign Office. When I mentioned on 
what errand I was going to Talleyrand, Mr. Barlow re- 
commended me in strong terms to have nothing to do 
with that man; and, by way of enforcing his advice, as- 
sured me that if I did not follow it, I should repent it as 
long as I lived. He added some reflections on the mi- 
nister's character not quite so flattering as those which 
have lately been lavished on him by noble Whigs, and 
noble Tories too, in the House of Lords* ... .. 
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However, I mustered resolution and went to the citizen 
Mluister. 1 liad often seen him before^ and he had always 
been civil to me. *' Well/' said he, "you know what the 
" Consul wants; so set about it as soon as possible. Go- 
** vernment will subscribe for 4oo or 5oo copies of the 
^' paper if it be properly conducted." My answer was,"/c 
*' ne loue pas et je ne vends pas ma plume pour de tar- 
gent," — ^^ uiUons done," said the minister; ^^ vous 
"^ parlez comme un niais/' adding that I should write 
as I pleased, that I should have no censor, and should not 
be subject to the restrictions of the police. 

After great trouble in getting up the paper, the dif- 
ficulty of which was greatly increased by the total want 
of English printers or compositors at Paris, the Argus 
made its appearance in the month of November i8oa ; from 
which period it began to be published three times a week. 
A very few numbers however had appeared, when a man 
of the name of Andr^, who could scarcely read English, 
was set over me as censor. This man, who bore the alias 
of d'Arbelles, was what is termed in French *' une dme 
" damnee^^ of the citizen Minister. He brought me ar- 
ticles from the Foreign Office, already written in English, 
which I declined to insert. Some of them were addressed 
to the seamen of the British navy, and to the people of 
Ireland, to excite them to revolt and rebellion ; others 
consisted of miserable unfeeling reflections on the unfor- 
lunate malady with which George III was occasionally 
afflicted. 

I not only incurred the displeasure of the Minister for 
refusing to insert his communications, but also for hav- 
ing written articles in the Argus which did not exactly 
coincide with the views of M. Talleyrand. I frequently 
complained to the First Consul and to the Minister him- 
self of the breach of our engagement, respecting the pro- 
mised independence of the paper; but, after conducting 
the Argus about four months, and editing forty-nine 
numbers, the paper was violently taken out of my hands. 
A day or two afterwards, those very articles I had re- 
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fused to insert were published in it; and, shortly after 
their appearance, it was announced in all the French 
journals, that in consequence of my having written in 
violent terms against the king of England personally, and 
against the British government, I had been removed from 
the management, and the editorship had been confided 
to other hands. 

On the very day that my connexion with the Argus 
had thus been abruptly terminated, I wailed on our am- 
bassador Lord Whitworth, and informed his Excellency, 
in the presence of Mr. Mandeville, one of the secretaries, 
now first secretary of embassy at Constantinople, of the 
real cause of my quarrel with the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, and showed him the articles in manuscript, as 
they came from the Hotel des Affaires Etrangeres, which 
I refused to insert ; consequently, when they afterwards 
appeared in the Argus, Lord Whitworth knew that I 
stood rectus in curia. 

After the foul charge brought against me, I addressed 
a letler to ail the newspapers, stating that when those 
articles, attributed to me, were published in the Argus, 
I was no longer its editor. Two papers only, the PubU- 
ciste and the Gazette de France, inserted my letter. 

A day or two after my letter had appeared in the pa- 
pers, I was arrested : and, after having been confined three 
days in a dungeon at the prefecture of police, I was placed 
in the hands of a police agent to be sent to Dieppe, in 
order to be there embarked for England. Here I may 
observe, that my appearance in England, at that period, 
might have been attended with some inconveniences, in 
consequence of the notice some of my former writings had 
attracted — a fact which was perfectly well known to M. 
Talleyrand, I had already cleared the port of Dieppe, 
when a signal was made from the outer harbour for the 
vessel, which was French, to return. The sous-prefect 
having ascertained that I was on board, informed me that 
he had just received a courier from Paris from the Grand- 
Judge, desiring him to transmit to Mr. Goldsmith the 

17.. 
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infeDtions of Government respecting him, which were 
ihat he was perfectly free lo go w'here he pleased, but 
that It was desired that he should go to Paris as soon as 
possible. 

To Paris I did go ; and, soon after my arrival^ was re- 
r[ue.stcd by the First Consul to go to him immediately. He 
informed me that all ihe desagremens I had experienced 
originated with that f?oyifi/i Talleyrand ; that, as soon as 
he was told that I had been in prison^ he desired the 
prefect of police and the grand-judge to set me at li- 
berty ; and when he heard, that, instead of obeying his 
orders, I had been sent off to Dieppe, he had sent for 
the prefect, the grand-judge, and Talleyrand, and after 
having la^e leur tete^ he ordered them to send loo cou- 
riers after me if necessary; and that if I were not 
brought back to Paris, he would have them all three put 
io death. What the First Consul told me was not the 
invention of the moment; he had really put himself to 
Some trouble on the subject and even lately Count Du- 
bois, who was then prefect, has repeated what took place 
between the First Consul and the other persons above 
Darned. This, however, is not the proper place for ex- 
amining the molives of M . Talleyrand for opposing the 
wishes of the First Consul. These motives are not un- 
known to me, but an opportunity will arise for their 
investigalion. 

From the time my connexion ceased with the ^rgus, 
it became one of the organs of Government. The leading 
articles were written in French at the Foreign Office, 
and translated into English : all the expenses were de- 
frayed by that Office, Napoleon, however, thought the 
ArgiLS afterwards too expensive, and it ceased in i8io. 

Having thus assured himself of the papers of his own 
metropolis, Bonaparte contrived other means to propa- 
gate his views elsewhere. 

In Spain, where the French language is little under- 
stood, he thought it necessary, before he began his career 
of robbery in that unfortunate country, to turn poblic 
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opinion in some degree in liis favour, and to make the 
*^ miserable "Spaniards acquainted with the happiness he 
had reserved for '' fes enfans de la grande famille " For 
this purpose he had a newspaper, called VAbeja, printed 
in Paris in the Spanish language. Its introductioa 
into Spain was at first prohibited by the Government of 
that country ; but they were at length obliged to consent 
to its admission. 

Before the war in Germany in i8o5, Bonaparte at- 
tempted to corrupt Doctor Stuver, the edilor of the 
Hamburgh Cori'espondenten, but found it impossible ; 
ijor could his purpose at that time be accomplished by 
force, as Hamburgh was yet an independent city. Upon 
one occasion^ however, duriog the discussions with 
England, previous to the commencement of the war 
in i8o3, he induced the Senate to order the insertion of a 
libel against the English Government. But the difficulties 
he experienced in the first attempt prevented him from 
renewing it till he became master of Hamburgh ; as, be- 
sides the resistance he met with from the firmness of the 
editor, he had also to gain the censor appointed by the 
Senate, whose duty it was to examine the different ar- 
ticles and judge of their admissibility. Thus foiled, he 
had recourse to the following stratagem. He established 
a printing press at Aix-la-Chapelle, under the direction of 
a German of the name of Haussner, and there reprinted, 
or rather counterfeited, the Hamburgh Correspondenten ; 
and by bribing all the post-offices in Germany (or at least 
having a clerk in his pay in the post-office of every town 
of any consequence ), he found no difficulty in getting 
the fictitious substituted for the genuine Correspon- 
denten. By forging the Hamburgh arms, and by the 
closeness with- which the paper, typography, and general 
appearance of the journal were imitated, it became a 
very lo\Qva\Ae facsimile of the original. 

Thus far as to the state of the periodical press. But 
Bonaparte was equally sensitive on the subject of books,; 
a3 the following instances will show* 
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M. Dureau de la Malle, the e]e{;ant translator of Taci- 
tus, presented Bonaparte with a copy of his work ; on 
which the latter observed, that there were already too 
many translations of that author, and said that he tbouf^Ut 
him un factieux, *^ You would have done better," he 
added, *^ to have made critical notes on his works and on 
those of Suetonius, animadverting with a proper degree 
of severity on the delight they took in speaking ill of 
crowned heads. I do not think that Nero, after ally was 
so bad a man as he is called.** 

A. new edition of the Classics was printed in 1807, but 
all passages alluding to tyrants, and to their untimely 
end, were carefully suppressed. 

He said once to the celebrated M. Fontaubs, who occa- 
sionally wrote in the Mercure de France : ** You spoke 
well of a work ( which h^ named ), and in consequence 
I was induced to read it.'* To which M. Fontanes ob- 
served, in reply that it was written by a young man of 
good family. ** Stuff! " said Bonaparte, ** Voltaire had 
no illustrious ancestors ; ** and added, in his own sen- 
tentious style, ^^ Laissez-nouSj au moinSj M. Fontaues, 
la republique des lettres." 

But his hypocrisy shewed itself in a more conspicuous 
manner on the following occasion : 

The late amiable and elegant dramatic author, M. Co- 
lin d*Uarleville, had written a five act comedy, called 
*' les HicheSy^' in which several allusions were made to 
the class o( parvenus and upstarts, which in revolutionary 
France was not likely to be received with much indul- 
gence. The pruning knife of the censor mutilated the 
piece to such a degree that the author himself scarcely 
kuew his own offspring, and in consequence declined 
presenting it to the managers for representation. The 
police, however, allowed him to publish the drama in 
its original state, as not likely to produce th.it lively con- 
tempt for the upstart court which its appearance on tlie 
stage might have effected : the play was advertised in the 
Journal de V Empire j with a notice that the permission of 
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llie minister, and of the prefect of police, were duly 
affixed to it, and that it was published verbatim as ori- 
ginally written. This happened in January 1 806, when 
Bonaparte was at Vienna. In consequence of the adver- 
tisement, he caused a paragraph to be inserted in the 
Moniteur of the 9th February to the following effect : — 

* It is stated in the Journal de t Empire of Tuesday, 
^ that the following words are printed at the end of a 

* new comedy, which M. Colin d'Harleville has coni- 

* prised in the collection of his works : ** Seen^ approved 
** of, and the impression permitted to be sold, conform- 
" ably to a decree by his excellency the minister for 
" the general police of the empire, dated the 9th of the 
" month of prairial, in the year XIII. By order of hia 
** excellency the chief of the division for the liberty of 
** the press. 

" {Signed) P. Lagarde.'" 

* His Majesty has been much surprised to learn, by 
*■ this article, that so excellent an author as M . Coliu 

* d'Harleville found it necessary to proeure permission 

* to print a work which bears his name. There exists na 

* censorship in France (i). Every French citizen may 

* publish whatever work he thinks .proper, provided he 

* be answerable for its contents. No book can be sup- 
^ pressed, and no author can be prosecuted, even though 

* the writing contain matter injurious to the rights of 
' sovereignty or to the public interest, unless by law, 
^ or by a decree of his Majesty. We should fall into a 

* strange situation indeed, if a mere agent were permitted 

* to arrogate to himself the rigUt of preventing a book 
^ from being printed, or of compelling an author to strike 

* out of it, or to add to it, any thing which he thought 

* proper. Freedom of thought is the most important 

(i) There certainly was no censor, but a person, as responsible edi- 
tor, was placed by Government in every newspaper office, wliich 
amounts in effect pretty nearly to the same thing. 
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* acquisition of the present era — the Emperor is, there- 
of ore, anxious that it be preserved entire; it is only 
^ neccsscir^'y in usinfr this liberty, that it be not done 
' either to the prejudice of morals, or to ihe rights of the 
^ supreme authority; and as none but the most depraved 

* writers would wish to carry it farther, none but the 

* weakest princes would tolerate a freedom destructive 
' to the foundations of social order, and to the tran- 

* quillily o& citizens. Liberty and civilisation exist only 

* between extremes : it is therefore between extremes 
^ that Government and the Legislature should exist. ' 

This sort of liberty of writing is much of a piece -with 
that described by Beaumarchais : " You may write any 
thing in Spain, " says the witty Figaro, ** provided it be 
*^ not directed against the Government, against religion, 
^^ ac[aiust the Inquisition, against priests, against nobles, 
** their mistresses, or their valets! " 

An imperial decree of the 5th of February iSia, be- 
sides materially abridging the lilferty of the press, con- 
tained one of the most grievous attacks on vested rights 
and private property which was ever committed by a 
despotic government. By this decree, a director-general 
and six auditors were appointed for the purpose of super- 
intending the trade of printing and bookselling, under 
the orders of the Minister of the Interior. It was de- 
clared that the number of printers in each department 
should be fixed ; and those of Paris, by a dash of the pen, 
were suddenly reduced to sixty. This reduction was 
accofnpanied by a piroviso that the sixty privileged 
printers should be obliged to purchase the presses and 
printing materials of those who were thus robbed of 
their rights,, and that they should also pay them an in- 
demnity, which, by a subsequent decree of the ad of Fe- 
bruary 1811, was arbitrarily fixed at4>ooo francs to each 
printer. By a very summary process, the amount of these 
indemnities^ and of the estimated value of the properly 
in the suppressed printing offices, was accumulated into 
one principal sum ; and each of the printers whose psi- 
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vileges were preserved to tbem was called upon to pay a 
sixtieth part of the whole amount. 

Such was the degraded state of the press under Napo- 
leon's Government. There was moreover a special bureau 
at the office of the minister of police, somewhat whim- 
sically termed *"*' Bureau pour V opinion publique/* at 
the head of which were Messrs. Etienne, Esmenard, La 
Garde and Fi^v^e, now liberal writers of the first .water ; 
to these we may add M. Micliaud, the ultra royalist. 

The business of this bureau was to produce articles for 
the journals, calculated to conciliate public opinion and 
to produce an impression favourable to Government. 
The names of public offices seemed sometimes to have 
been selected from a principle of contrast, like the *"*" lux 
a nonlucendo/' as for instance the imperial Bureau des 
Mceurs at the prefecture of police, the business of which 
was to give a public sanction to prostitution, and to su- 
perintend the gaming-houses of the Palais-Royal. 



ABSTRACT OF THE LAWS OK THE PKESS SINCE THE RESTORATION 

IN i8i4« 

As soon as Napoleon had abdicated. Monsieur, after- 
wards Chades X, when he arrived at Paris, proclaimed 
the freedom of the press* Every man that could use his 
pen employed himself in describing the despotism of the 
fallen Government ; I need only cil^ the publications of 
Messrs. Chateaubriand, Pichon^. Maxte-Brun, etc. In 
attacking the Imperial Government, these authors very 
naturally held up to the detestation of the public many 
persons who had been long in office*. But as those came- 
leons contrived to obtain places^ under the new Govern- 
ment, it was natural enough that they should not be well 
pleased to see their former conduct exposed^ they therefore 
soon prevailed upon the restored monarch to fetter thft 
press, and to appoint a censorship. Thus was the 
as much shackled under the Bourbons as * 
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under the Imperial Grovernmenty lill i&rS, when M. De-. 
cazesy the leading minister, removed the restriction. 

No sooner was this done, than the liberals, that is 
the ex^emplojes of the imperial police, on the one 
hand, and the ultra royalists on the other, attacked the 
ministry, and even the monarch himself, who was 
termed by the latter a revolutionary king. This was not 
a very grateful return to Louis XVIII for the favours ex- 
tended to the periodical press by that excellent monarch,- 
who, immediately after his accession to the throne, re- 
stored the property of the newspapers, appropriated by 
Bonaparte, to the rightful owners ! 

The charter octrojSe of Louis XVIII contained a pro- 
vision that all Frenchmen, without exception, should 
have the right to publish and print their opinions, on 
conforming themselves to the laws which should repress 
the abuses of that liberty. Soon after the date of that 
charter, however, his Majesty was advised to publish an 
ordonnance without the sanction of the legislature, by 
which the previous laws, decrees, and regulations for the 
repression of abuses of the press were maintained in 
force, *' until it should be otherwise ordained. '' 

This ordonnance was followed, on the 21st of October 
i8i4, by the promulgation of a law "relative to the li- 
^^bertyof the press." By this law it is declared, that 
every publication consisting of twenty printed- sheets and 
upwards may be published freely without examination 
or preliminary censorship. The same immunity is ex- 
tended to works in dead or in foreign languages; to 
pastoral letters, catechisms and prayer books ; to judicial 
proceedings ; to the transactions of literary and learned 
societies recognized by the King, and to the opinions of 
the members of the two chambers, whatever be the 
number pf the sheets of which they may be composed. 
A discretionary power, however, is conferred on the di- 
rector-general of the press at Paris, and on the prefects 
in the departments, to order the communication of the 
proofs of works consisting of less than twenty sheets fall- 
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ing under the description to which the immunity appa- 
rently applies. The works subject to examination are 
ordered to be transmitted to two or more censors^ and 
if any two of them shall declare that the work under 
their consideration is a defamatory libel, that it is calcu- 
lated to disturb the public tranquillity, that it is incon- 
sistent with the terms of the Charter, or that it is inju- 
rious to public morals, the director-general of the press 
is authorized to interdict its publication. At the com- 
mencement of each session this law directs the apppinl- 
ment of a commission, consisting of three peers and three 
deputies chosen by the two chambers respectively, and 
three commissioners appointed by the King. To this 
commission the director-general of the press is directed 
to render an account of the exercise of his power of inter-' 
diction, and to submit the opinions of the censors on 
which he has proceeded during the previous recess. 
Should the commission think the motives insufBcient, 
they are to appoint the director-general to remove the 
interdict. Before the publication of any work, it is de- 
clared that authors and printers should have the power 
of requiring iu preliminary examination in the state of 
manuscript; and, should it be approved of, they are to be 
discharged from all responsibility, except towards pri- 
vate individuals. 

By a special provision of this law, it is declared that no 
journal or periodical work shall be suffered to appear 
without the sanction of the King. 

In spite of the provision of the Charter as to the liberty 
of the press, it was declared by this law that no one 
should exercise the trade of a printer or bookseller unless 
licensed by the Government. Unlicensed printing offices 
are ordered to be destroyed, and their possessors are sub- 
jected to a fine of 10,000 francs, and to six months im- 
prisonment. Every printer is compelled, before begin- 
ning a work, to make a declaration of his intention, and, 
before publishing it, to make a deposit of a certain num- 
ber of copies at the office of the director-general of ilie 
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press. The work may be seized and sequestra ted , if the 
printer cannot produce certificates of this declaration and 
deposit ; if each copy does not bear the true name and 
residence of the printer, or if the work has been subjected 
to prosecution. Contraventions are punishable by fine 
and imprisonment. 

By royal ordonnances, dated two days after the pro- 
mulgation of this law, the general superintendence of the 
press is vested in the Chancellor of France, instead of the 
Minister of the Interior, and the number of copies of each 
work to be furnished previous to publication is fixed at 
five ; one for the Boyal Library, one for the Chancellor of 
France, one for the Minister of the Home Department, 
one for the Director-General of the Press, and one for the 
censor. 

In consequence of the progress which the art of litho- 
graphy had made, a royal ordonnance was issued on the 
8lh of October i8i^, dieclaring that' the trade of printing 
from stone should be subjected to the same restrictions 
as those by which letter-press printing and engraving were 
already affected. 

It was not until the gth of June 1819, that a pecuniary 
deposit was required from the proprietor of a journal or 
periodical publication, as a security for the payment of 
the penalties it might incur, or rather perhaps as a drag 
on the movements of the press. By a previous enact- 
ment, the necessity of a preliminary sanction for the pub- 
lication of a newspaper had been abolished. In place of 
that sanction, a declaration was now required of the name 
and residence of at least one of the proprietors or respon- 
sible editors, and of the licensed printing-office where the 
paper was to be published. The preliminary deposit was 
fixed at 10,000 fr. o( rentes f which is equal to a capital of 
about 8,000/. sterling, for all journals published in the 
departments of the Seine, Seine and Oise, and Seine and 
jVlarne, if the publication was daily, and half of that sum 
if at wider intervals. In the departments, the deposit 
was diminished to 2,5oo fr. of rentes for a daity publica- 
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tion, if the town in which it appeared contained 5o,ooo 
inhabitants or upwards. If the population was less con- 
siderable, the deposit was fixed at i,5oofr. of rentes; and, 
as in the metropolitan departments, the amount was dimi* 
nished one half if the journal did not appear daily. As 
soon as the amount of the deposit should b^ diminished 
by the condemnation of the journal to a- fine to the public 
prosecutor, or to damages to a priva I e party, it was de- 
clared that the complement should be made up within 
fifteen days afterwards, under the penalty of a suspension 
of the publication. * 

By the same law, it was directed that a copy of each 
journal or periodical work, bearing the signature of one 
of the proprietors or responsible editors, should be trans- 
mitted to the pr6fet or sous-pr6fet at the moment of the 
publication ; but this formality, it is declared, is not to 
warrant the suspension of its distribution. 

All political articles from the government are to be 
inserted in the journal on payment of the expense of 
insertion, and this publication is to take place on the day 
after the transmission of the documents to the editor. 
In case of condemnation, the judgment of the court is to 
be inserted at full length in the course of the mon-th during 
which the conviction has taken place ; and these, like the 
other provisions of the law^ are guarded by the penalties of 
fine and imprisonment. 

By a law passed on the 3ist of March, 1820, during 
the Aichelieu ministry, the free publication of journals 
and periodical works was suspended until the close of 
that session of the legislature, unless sanctioned by the 
royal authority. By this law the censorship was also re- 
established, the proprietors and editors being directed to 
submit the MS. of their journals to a preliminary ex- 
amination. 

An explanatory ordonnance was published on the fol- 
lowing day, by which the organization of the commission 
of censorship was established. This commission wa^ 
composed of twelve persons, named by the King, the i^iMk 
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of one of whom was necessary to the publication of any 
article appearing in any periodical work. The presence 
of five members of the commission was required to gire 
validity to their proceedings. This commission was un- 
der the superintendence of a council of nine magistrates, 
appointed by the King, on the presentation of the Keeper 
of the Seals, to whom the commission was appointed 
once a week to render an account of their proceedings. 

The provisions of the law of the 3ist of March, i8fto, 
were, by a subsequent enactment of the 26th of July, 1 8a i, 
maintained in force for three months after the opening of 
the ensuing session. 

On the 17 th of March, 1822 (in the ministry of Villele), 
a new law was promulgated, by which a preliminary sanc- 
tion was, in definitive terms, declared to be necessary to 
ihe establishment of any new journal. Instead of the 
MS. being sent to a committee of censorship, it was de- 
clared, by this law, that the first printed sheet should be 
sent to the office of the Procureuf du Roi, The tempo- 
rary suspension of a journal had previously been autho^ 
rized at the pleasure of the government ; but, hy this 
law, it was declared that the Cour Rojale might pro- 
nounce such suspension, in case it should appear, from a 
succession of articles, that the spirit of the journal had a 
tendency to disturb the pu})lic peace, to injure the respect 
due to the religion of the state, or to the other religions 
legally recognized in the kingdom, to affect the King's 
authority, the stability of the constitutional institutions, 
or the inviolability of the sales of the national domains, 
or their tranquil possession. After two such suspensions, 
the definitive suppression of the journal is to be pro- 
nounced. It was also provided that if, during the par- 
liamentary recess, those measui^es should prove insuf- 
ficient, the suspensive provisions of the laws of 3ist 
March 1820 and a6th July 1822, might be revived by 
loyal ordonnance, but that they should cease within a 
month after the opening of the following session, if not 
then sanctioned by law. The suspensive powers of the 
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executive were also to cease on the day on which the 
chambers should be dissolved. 

Among other technical offences established by a law 
dated the 25th of March, 1822, it is declared, that infi- 
delity, and bad faith in the reports of legislative and ju- 
dicial proceedings, shall be punished by fine ; and, in 
case of repetition, by fine and imprisonment, besides be- 
ing liable, in the latter case, to be interdicted from the 
publication of such reports for a limited period. 

It was by this law that the principle was first recog- 
nized of requiring the proprietors, or editors, of a 
periodical work, to publish the answer of any one 
named or pointed out in it, within three days after the 
receipt of such answer, or in the next number of the 
work ; if later than three days, under the penalty of a 
fine of from fifty to five hundred francs, without prejudice 
10 the other penalties and claims of damage, which the 
incriminated article may warrant: the insertipn to be 
gratuitous, and the answer to be double the length, if ne- 
cessary, of the article to which it is a reply. 

Without discussing the expediency of a law which cer- 
tainly has its administrative advantages, another enact- 
ment exists somewhat analogous in its nature, which 
cannot be too strongly recommended for English imi - 
tation. It has been remarked, and probably with some 
justice, that the principle of this enactment operates like 
a safety valve on the vindictive passions of the parties at- 
tacked, who prefer this simple remedy, which provides 
an antidote, circulating through the same channel with 
the poison, to the tedious and expensive satisfaction 
which a court of law might afford them. 

On the accession of Charles X, the censorship on 
the daily press was taken off by a royal ordonnance 
which was published in the Moniteur of the 3oth Sep- 
tember 1824, maintaining however all the other pro- 
visions of the law of 1822. But in 1827, the censorship 
was again put on. 
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By a law of the i8th of July, 1828, in Martigaac^s mi* 
nistry^ it was declared, that every Frenchman^ who had 
attained the age of majority, and was in possession of his 
civil rights, should be entitled to publish a jottrnal, or 
periodical work, without any previous sanction, on coa*- 
forming himself to the other provisions of the law. By 
this law, the principle of a pecuniary deposit was still 
maintained, but the amount was reduced from lo^ooo to 
6,000 francs of rente for the daily journals ; in the metro- 
politan departments to the half of that sum, if they did 
not appear oftener than once a week ; and to the quarter, if 
not oftener than once a month. The daily journals, 
published in other parts of France, were to deposit 2,000 
francs of rente^ if the town in which they appeared con- 
tained 5o,ooo inhabitants, and 1,200 francs if not so po- 
pulous. Journals not appearing daily were to deposit the 
half of this sum respectively. Periodical works, exclu- 
sively devoted to science or literature ; such as were de- 
voted to subjects unconnected with politics, and were 
published in any other language but French ; such also as 
contained exclusively advertisements, judicial notices, 
maritime intelligence, the stale of the markets, and price 
currents, were exempted from any pecuniary deposit. 

The next interference with the press bears the date of 
the 25lh of July, i83o, when, by a too celebrated Ordon- 
nance, its liberty was suspended, and the provisions of 
the law of the 21st of October i8i4 were declared to 
be again in force. 

The article of the Revolutionary Charter of i83o, on 
the subject of the press, is to the following effect: — 
** Every Frenchman is entitled to publish and print his 
" opinions, on conforming himself to the laws. The cen- 
**sorship can never be re-established." 

The law which declares that the offences of the press, 
and political delin(|uencies in general, shall be tried by a 
jury, in the Courts of Assize, bears the date of the 8th of 
October, i83o. 

By a law, dated the 29th of November, i83o, any at- 
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tack on the royal dignity, on the order of succession to 
the throne, on the rights which the King derives from the 
French nation, as expressed in the Constitutional Charter, 
on his constitutional authority, on the inviolability of his 
person, or on the rights and authority of ihe Legislative 
Chambers, is declared to be punishable by an imprison- 
ment, not less than three months, nor morethan five years, 
and by a fine of from 3oo to 6,000 francs. 

On the 10th of December, i83o, a lav^ was passed, pro- 
hibiting the posting of placards in the streets or public 
places^ containing political news, or treating of political 
subjects. By the same law it was declared, that the bu- 
siness of town-criers and bill-stickers should no longer be 
carried on but by such persons as had previously lodged 
a declaration to that effect, containing their names and 
places of residence, at the office of the Municipal Author 
rities. Journals sold in the public streets are only to be 
announced by their titles. The publication of false ex- 
tracts from the journals is declared to be punishable by 
fine and imprisonment. 

The existing law on the subject of , the pecuniary de- 
posit, the stamp, and postage of journals, is dated the 
i4th of December i83o. Its first provision declares, that 
if a periodical work appears ofiener than twice a. week, 
either on a fixed day or irregularly (i), the amount of 
the deposit shall be 2,4oo francs of re/i£e, which is nearly 
equal to 2,000/. sterling. The deposit is fixed at three 
fourths of that sum if the journal appear only twice a 
week, at a half if but once a week, and at a quarter if 
but once a month. Daily journals published in any de- 
partment but those of the Seine and Seine and Oise are 
to deposit 800 fr. of rentCy if the town in which they 
appear contains 5o,ooo inhabitants, and 5oo francs in 
smaller towns. The half of these sums respectively are 



(1) By a clerical error this word was printed ^^ regulierement** in 
the text of the law, but by a subsequent euaclnicnt dated the 8th of 
April 1 83 1 the error was corrected. 

18 
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to be deposited For journals which are not published 
daily. 

Into this law a provision was introduced by which 
newspaper property was indirectly but materially af- 
fected. It was declared that the responsible editor — k 
gerant responsable — should be the proprietor in his own 
name of the whole of the deposit ; and if there were se- 
veral editors, that the deposit should in like manner 
belong to them in equal portions. A. period of six 
toionths was allowed to journals established before the 
promulgation of the law to conform themselves to this 
provision ; and, in favour of such journals, it was provided 
that the excess of their previous deposits should imme* 
diately be returned to them. 

According to the old system, it was only necessary that 
the responsible editor should be the proprietor of a 
single action or share in the stock of the journal with 
which he was connected ; and as to the proportional 
amount of the actions with reference to the total value 
of the stock, no minimum was stipulated. Under these 
circumstances tlie proprietors of a journal found it an 
easy matter to borrow the amount of the deposit in 
the money market, at a moderate annual premium, in 
addition to the interest at the rate of four per cent, per 
annum allowed by the Caisse de Consignation. On the 
other hand, it was quite as easy to find a ginmt respon- 
sable who would engage to affix his signature to the 
journal every morning, without being over scrupulous as 
to its contents, on condition of receiving an extra stipend 
during the period of the imprisonment to which he 
might thus expose himself. The new system, however, 
has been found in practice to be tolerably efficacious. 
The capitalist, who was willing to lend his money 
freely to a large body of proprietors, becomes naturally 
sensitive when he finds it standing in the name and of 
course placed at the disposal of the man of straw, who 
has been set up as the gerant responsable. He finds it 
necessary at least to satisfy himself as to the character 
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and circumstances of the party who is to become nomi- 
nally his debtor ; and the general result has undoubtedly, 
been, that much less of recklessness and violence has been 
observable in the periodical press since this new law has 
come into operation. 

At this period also a considerable improvement was 
introduced into the fiscal regulations affecting the news- 
paper press. If the sheet on which a journal is printed 
exceeds the dimensions of thirty square decimetres, the 
stamp duty amounts to six centimes, which is equal to 
about six-tenths of a penny ; and if it do not exceed fifty 
square decimetres, the stamp duty is only three centimes. 
If the size be more than fifteen and less than thirty square 
decimetres, an extra centime is to be paid for each five 
decimetres above the fifteen, without paying any thing 
for fractions less thun five square decimetres. No duty 
is chargeable for the supplementary sheets which occa- 
sionally accompany the larger journals printed on sheets 
of thirty square decimetres and upwards. 

Journals sent by post pay two centimes of postage if 
destined for any place situated in the same department in 
which they are published. The postage is four centimes 
if sent to the frontiers or to any place in France not 
within the department where the paper originally 
appears. 

Papers printed in foreign languages, or coming from 
foreign countries, pay the maximum of duty and postage 
established for native journals. 

The preliminary proceedings against libels in news- 
papers are : that the procureur du roi, when he sees an 
objectionable article in a journal, orders a seizure of the 
whole impression, either at the Post Office, at the printing 
office, or even at the coffee-houses, in short, wherever it 
can be met with. Within three days, the /?roci£jnear dii 
roi must either institute proceedings, or restore the papei^ 
thus seized, but without being required to grant an 
indemnity to the proprietors for losses sustained* 

The law respecting books is nearly the saf"^ 
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rq^ardinf; newspapers. A printer is obliged to send a 
copy of a work to I he Minister of the Interior before it is 
exposed for sale. If the procureur du roi consider the 
book libellous, he may seize the whole edition , and can 
retain it till after the trial is over, when he must restore 
it if the work escape conviction. It is not necessary to 
have n permission from Government to publish a work, 
and the procureur du roi may prosecute for libel, even 
after it is in circulation. 

It is evident, from all the laws and regulations that 
since the Revolution of 1789, till the present period, all 
the Governments, of every kind and form, republican, 
imperial, and monarchical, have been all alike inimical 
lo the liberty of the press. 

List of Journals now published (iSSa). 

Ik . ■ . 

We shall commence with the daily morning and even- 
ing journals published in Paris. 

The Moniteury which promulgates the laws, etc., re- 
ports verbatim the speeches of the Members of both 
Chambers, all official bulletins, and is the ostensible or- 
gan of Government. Its regular sale is about 3, 000 per 
diem. The il/o^tVeur was first established as an official 
paper ever since 1789. The price is 28 fr. per quarter. 
The price of the other Parisian daily papers is «o fr. per 
quarter. The duty on each newspaper is 5 cent. 

The Journal des Debats, This journal was first esta- 
blished during the Government of the Directory. The 
principles leaned towards the Bourbons. During the 
Imperial Government, when it took the title of le Jour- 
nal de t Empire, its daily circulation was about ao,ooo. 
The reason of this great sale was owing to the theatrical 
criticisms of a certain Abb^ Geoffroy, who was tutor in 
the family of the celebrated Fr^ron, the literary anta- 
gonist of Voltaire. Young Fr6ron did not, however, 
inherit the principles of his father nor of his tutor, as he 
was a violent revolutionist. With the Abb^ GeofFroy's 
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criticisms he always mixed up politics ; these were anti- 
republican^ which, of course, gave great pleasure to 
the Emperor. In this journal there were many eminent 
literary men employed as editors and contributors, viz. 
— Messrs. Etienne, Fi(^v6e, Dussault, Hoffman, and 
Malte-Brun. On the Restoration in i8i4, the Journal 
de V Empire resumed its old title of the Debats -, and 
when Napoleon returned from Eljba, its title of Umpire 
succeeded that of Debats ;, and, at the second restoration^ 
it was changed again to that oi Debuts. This paper till 
the Revolution of 1 83 o always wrote in favour of the 
Bourbons, but, when M. de Chateaubriand, who occa.- 
sionally lent his powerful pen to this journal, quitted 
M. de Villele's. ministry, the Debuts became violently 
anti-ministerial. During the ministry of M.. de Marli- 
gnac, it supported that administration^ When, the Poli- 
gnac ministry was formed, the Debats became again out- 
rageously anti-ministerial. Since the Revolution of i83o,^ 
it has been a decided ministerial journal.; in consequence it 
lost many of its subscribers. Its present daily circulation 
is said to be about i '2,000. The editors and contributors 
to that paper are Messrs. Bertin de Vaux, chief editor, 
St. Marc, Girardin, Sylvestre de Sacy fils, Salyandy, Vil- 
lemain. Literature : Janin, C^stil-Blaze, Cliasles, Marie 
Boutard, de I'Eclose. During a long period, M, de Cha,- 
teaubriand contributed articles to that paper, but since 
the Revolution of i83o, that noble and enlightened author 
ceased all connection wilh it.. 

The Constitutionnel YfSLS first established in 1814. Its 
circulation from 1817 to 1829 was supposed to be about 
1 8, 000, even now it is stated to be about i6 to i7,.ooq. 
From its first establishment till the Revolution of i83o, it 
was always a violent opposer of eveiy ministry. Since 
then it is occasionally ministerial and: occasionally antir 
ministerial. In consequence of this vacillation, it has 
lost manv of its subscribers, who have substituted theiVo- 
tional and the Courrier Frangais for ilie ConstitutionneL 
lis present editors and contributors are : Messr^^ JP 
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maingy chief editor, Etienne, Jay, £yariste Dumoiilin, 
Bert aln^y Cauchois Leniaire, F^lix Bodin, Buchon, Faio 
le fils, Drouineauy and BrifFault. 

The National commenced with the Polignac ministiy. 
The persons who advanced the money for its establish- 
ment were, according to current report, Prince Talley- 
rand and M. Laffitie, who appointed Messrs. Thiers and 
Mignet for their chief editors. These two gentlemen had 
acquired some celebrity as the authors of historical works 
on the subject of the Revolution. The chief aim of all 
the parties connected with this paper was to drive 
Charles X. from his throne, and in which they succeeded. 
As a reward for their services, the above-named four per- 
sons were promoted to high and lucrative situations un- 
der the new Government. The present daily circulation 
of the National^ which has considerably increased since 
the Bevolution, is about 4>ooo. The principles of the 
paper, which is conducted with great ability, are decidedly 
republican, though occasionally inclined to the glorious 
** souvenirs de VEmpire^ The editors are M . Carrel, 
chief editor, Peysse, Bollin, Schubart, Comte, de Cham- 
bolle. Literature : BoUe, F^tis. 

La France Nom^elle yf9LS established in i83o. It has 
been the organ of all the ministries since that period. lis 
daily circulation is about i5 to 1,700. The editors are 
L^on Pillet, Lingay, Vitet, Dittmer; it»is the property of 
Jacques Lefevre, Odier, and Augustin P^ricr. 

La Tribune du Mouuement was established in i83o, 
and has ever since been opposed to the present Govern- 
ment. It is conducted on republican principles. Since 
its establishment it has had to sustain about 5o Govern- 
ment prosecutions for libel. Its circulation is about 
1,600. The editors are Marrast, Sarrut, Bascana^ Bjss- 
pail, Delaunay, Ledieu. 

The Courrier Frangai$ was first established in 181 5, 
and is certainly the most consistent paper, as it has opposed 
every ministry from its first number till the present bbnr. 
It is very ably conducted on republican principlet^Jmdl 
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by no means a Bonapartean advocate ; so far from k, a 
very able article, wriLlen by M. Avenel, one of its editors, 
against the Imperial Government, in tbat paper 12 montlis 
about ago, drove the partisans of Napoleon almost to 
madness, llsdaiiy circulation is about9,ooo. Tbe pre- 
sent editors and contributors to tbis paper are : CMielain, 
chief editor, Lapelouze, Guyel, Artaud, Avenel, Gor- 
menin, Isambert, d'Herbelot, and formerly tbe Abbt^ de 
Pradt and General Lamarque. 

Tbe Quotidienne was first eslablisbed in tbe early pe- 
riod of tbe Government of the Directory, but was sup- 
pressed on the i8th Fruclidor, and was not revived till 
tbe Restoration in iBi4' Although a royalist paper, and 
conducted with considerable ability, it nevertheless at- 
tacked every ministry of the Bourbon Government,, ex- 
cepting that of M. de PoUgnac. Its daily circulation is 
about 8,000. Tbe present editors and contributors are : 
Messrs. de Brian, E. Morice, Nettement, Merle, de Kcr- 
gorlay, tbe celebrated Micbaud, Poujoulat, d'Audif- 
fret, etc. 

Ze Temps was established during M. de Martignac's 
administration. It was then anti-ministerial, and has, 
since the Revolulion, alternately defended and attacked 
the several administrations. Till the Revolution of i83o, 
M. Baude was one of lis editors, but, after that period,, 
be left it on being appointed Couseiller d'Etat, and Pre- 
fect of Police at Paris : the latter post be occupied only 
about four montlis. Le Temps is conducted with talent, 
and generally advocates constitutional royalist principles. 
The daily circulation is about 4)Ooo. The present edi- 
tors are : Loeve Weimar, Fi6vfe, Capefigue, Rodet, Ym- 
bert; and for literature, Nodier, F^tis, Cb. Leaonnand, 
Eyries, Geoffroy-St.-HiUire, Reynaudr ATenel, Michel 
Aayniond, Paulin Paris, Miirirnee, Alf. de Mussel, liuse 
ile Salle. 

The Couirier de I'Europe has only been C^ablis 
since tlie Revolution ol' il:-.{o, andisderotod to tfacfi 
dynasty ; it is comlliclcd wit 
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culation is about 2,000. The editors are, Laroze, Lau- 
rent le, the celebrated Berryer — literature, de Ginestet, 
etc. 

The Journal du Commerce.* — This paper was first esta- 
blislied during the Consular Government. When jour- 
nalists, after the Restoration, were allowed to express an 
opinion of their own, the Journal du Commerce advo- 
cated constitutional principles. Its daily circulation is 
about 2,000. The editors are Guillemot, Desloges, 
Michel, Boniface, Justin, Gensoul. 

The Corsaircy a small-sized paper, remarkable for jeux 
d'esprity etc. ; its daily sale is about a,ooo. It was first 
established in 1824^ and never ceased to direct its broad- 
sides against all the ministries before and since the Revo- 
lution of i83o. The editors are, BrifiREiulty Bracker, 
Janin, and Fdix Desportes, jun. 

T!\ie Figaro first appeared about the same time as the Cor- 
saircy and the size, spirit, and style are the same, though 
of late the Figaro has been too subservient to tlie present 
minisLers. Its daily circulation is about 2,000 ; and the 
editors are Nestor Roqueplan and Gozlan. Two of it5 
former editors, Messrs. Bohain and Fontan, have been, 
since the Revolution of i83o, appointed Prefiects. 

Le Reuenant was established in August, i83i, and 
is a decided Carlist journal ; it is very witty, and free 
from all vulgarity. Its circulation is about i^Soo ; the 
size is the same as the two preceding journals. The edi- 
tor is the Viscount de Nugent. 

Le Brid^Oison was established in January, i832, and 
is conducted in the same spirit as the preceding. The 
.present circulation is about 5oo. 

La Gazette des Tribunaux. — This journal first ap- 
peared in 1823. It contains the most remarkable of the 
proceedings of the Courts of Law in all France. l\s 
daily circulation is about 3, 000. The conductors are 
Messrs. Isambert, a judge, and Darmaing, a barrister. 

The Petites Arches, — This paper is appropriated to 
advertisements only. Its daily circulation is about 4>ooo. 
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Until within the last four years, the daily journals did 
not, as they do now, contain advertisements, therefore 
the sale of the Petites Affiches has decreased very con- 
siderably. The daily sale formerly was io,ooo. Adver* 
tisements pay no duty to government. 

The Courrier des Thedtres^ a small journal, con- 
tains only theatrical criticisms. Its circulation is 
about i,5oo. 

GaUgnams Messenger^ an English journal, published 
daily, except Sundays. It circulates all over the Conlir 
nent, so that its sale is very considerable, being above 
4,000 daily. The Messenger publishes also an afternoon 
edition, which contains the substance of the English and 
other journals received in the course of the morning. 
Messrs. Galignani also publish, every Sunday, a literary 
journal and review, entitled "The/x>/ic?a7i and Paris Ob^ 
serverj"" which gives extracts from the newest English 
and foreign publications. 

Daily Evening Papers. 

The Gazette de France. — This paper was originally 
called the Etoilej and was established under the auspices 
of M. de Serres, when he was Minister of Justice, in 1 82 1 , 
who placed a near relation of his over it as editor. But 
when M. de Villele came into office, in 1822, the paper 
became the sole property of M. de Genoude. In the year 
1826, the Gazette de France^ a daily morning paper, 
was joined to the Etoile^ and, as the title of the former 
was of an ancient date, that title was alone retained. Tlie 
daily sale of the Gazette^ which, previous to the Revo- 
lution of i83o, was about 8,000, has, since that period, 
risen to 1 5, 000. This paper is conducted with great abi- 
lity, and is decidedly devoted to the late dynasty. The 
editors are, Messrs. de Genoude, de Fleury, Beauregard, 
Lourdoueix, Colnet, and Lubis. Counts Castelbajac and 
de Peyronnet, the ex-^minister, occasionally write articles 
in the Gazette, 
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The Messager des Chambres was first established un- 
der the auspices of M. de Marti^ac*s ministry. After 
the Revolution it became a ministerial paper till very 
lately. It is now in opposition, and is the sole properly 
of M. Aguadoy the celebrated Spanish banker. Its pre- 
sent circulation is about a^ooo ; and its editors are, 
Grille, St.-Ange, Regnier d*Elstourbel, and Septavaux. 

Le Noui^ellistey a new ministerial journal. The sale is 
about i|000. The present editors are those who formerly 
conducted the Messager des Chambres^ viz. Malitoume, 
Babon, and Gh. M6vil. 

The Constitutionnel de i83o, a ministerial journal, 
lately established. Its daily circulation is about i,ooo. 
The editors are, Rumigny, Hompere de Champagny, 
Monglave, Moreau-Rozier, and Lafontaine. 



Bulletin des Lois. This is the official journal which 
contains all the laws and ordonnances. It is published 
every ten days. 

La Re%fue de PariSy a small-sized magazine, was 
first established in i83o. Some of the first literary 
characters in France contribute to this most excellent 
work. Its sale is about i,5oo. It certainly merits a 
higher circulation. It is published every five days. 

La Mode. — Although the title conveys the idea only 
of a lady's journal, it nevertheless contains, besides the 
fashions, some excellent political articles. This journal 
appears every five days, and circulates about i,ooo. The 
editor is M. Dufougeray. 

La Caricature. — ^This journal first appeared in i83i, 
and each number contains two political caricatures, all 
against government, but chiefly against the King and the 
Royal Family. It is published once a week, and has been 
yevy often prosecuted for libels. 

Les Cancans^ a new Carlist journal, published every 
five days. Its circulation is small. 
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Le Voleur, pu))lished every five days, corresponds to 
its title, as it contains extracts from all other journals 
and new works. 

Le Cabinet de Lecture^ publisbed every three days, 
which also contains extracts from newspapers and^new 
books. 



PERIODICAL WORKS OF SCIENCE, ARTS^ AND LITERATURE, ETC., 

PUBLISHED IN PARIS. 



jibeille Musicale, 

jlgriculteur Manufacturier (/* ). 

jimi de la Jeunesse, 

Ami de la Religion, 

Annales de Chimie et Physique* 

uinnales de F Agriculture, 

Annales de Mtidecine physiologique^ 

Annales de la Soci^id d^UoriicuUure, 

Annales de Mathtimatiques, 

Annalesdes Fonts el-Chduts^es, 

Annales des Sciences nalurelles, 

Annales des Mines ^ 

Annales dPHygihne matemelU. 

AnnaUs tTHygiene fntblique. 

Annales Maritiiues et Coloniales, 

Annales Uniwersetles de la Le^gislation et de la Juris* 

prudence commerciale- 
Archives du ChrisUanisme, 
Archit^es Gtin^rales de Alddecineu 
Archives Philantropiques, 
ArUste{P), 

Bibliographie de la France ^ Journal de la LiArairie, 
Bibliotliique phjrsicO'^conomique. 
Bulletin de la Soci^Uf Biblique. 
Bulletin de la Socidt^ de Gdographie, 
Bulletin de la SociA^ d' Encouragements. 
Bulletin de la Soci€t€ Statistique. 
Bulletin des Arrets de la Cour de Cassation, 
Bulletin mensuel de la Soci^t^d* Instruction ^Umcntaire, 
Bulletin Unii^ersel des Sciences et de I' Industrie. 
Conservatoire de VIndustrie. 
Contrdleur de V Enregistrement ( le ). 
Cosmopolite ( ^ ) • 
Courrier des Communes, 

» 

Echo des Gardes Nalionales. 
Echo des Halles et Marchds. 



MoDiUy. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
Thrice a week. 
Monthly. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Diuo. 

Diita 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
Weekly. 

Ditto. 
MoiithLy. 

Oitto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
Twice a month* 
Erery five days. 
Monthly. 
Twice a week. 

Ditto. 
Monthly. 

Ditto. 
Twice • w«eli 
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Feuille Frangaise ( la). 

FolUl ( /«). 

France LUt^raire ( ^ )• 

GaUrie MusicaU. 

Garde DfatioHal{le). 

Gastronome (le ). 

GaztUe des EeoUs, . 

Guide ( //i ) des Amaleurs de Piano. 

Indicaleur {I*) dela Fortune, 

Indicatew Parisien. 

Industriel ( i' )• 

Journal Asiatique. 

Journal compUinentaire du Dictionnaire des Sciences 

mMcaUs. 
Journal de Chant et de Musique d'^glise. 
Journal de Chimie m^dicale. * 

Journal de l*" Academic d* Horticulture. 
Journal de la Jurisprudence et du IVotariat. 
Journal de la Sociek^ Phrtfnologique. 
Journal de CEnregislrement el des Domaines. 
Journal de l*Instruelion Mnientture, 
Journal de Pharmacie. 
Journal de Physiologic. 
Journal des Artistes et Amateurs. 
Journal des Awoue's. 
Journal des Hdtiniens. 
Journal des Commissions sanitaires dans le dt^ariC' 

fnent de la Seine. 
Journal des Connaissanees usnelles et pratiques. 
Journal des Connaissanees utiles. 
Journal des Contributions indircctes et des Domaines. 
Journal des Dames et des Modes. 
Journal des Huissiers. 
Journal des Missions dvang^liques,. 
Journal des lYolaires et A\>ocals. 
Journal des Paroisses et du Clergi. 
Jourrial des Presbyt^res et des Fabriques, 
Journal des Prisons , Hospices^ etc. 
Journal des Sciences militaires. 
Journal des TaiUeurs. 

Journal des Travaux de VAcaddtnie de ^Industrie. 
Journal des failles el des Campagnes. 
Journal du Gdnie civiL 
Journal du Palais, 
Journal G^n^ral de la Litle'rature. 
Journal Grammatical Francais. 
Journal Mililaire {officicl). 
Journal OJficielde I Instrnclion puOliquc. 
Journal OJficiel des Gardes Rationales. 



Every oihcr daj. 

Diiio. 
Cvery fortnight. 
Every fifth day. 
Twice a week. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
Monthly. ' 
Thrice a week. 
Twice a week. 
Bdonihly. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
Weekly. 
Monthly. 

Ditto. . 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
Thrice a week. 
Monthly. 

Ditto. 

Weekly. 

Monthly. 

Weekly, 

Weekly. 
Monthly. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
Every fifth day. 
Monthly. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
Monthly. 

Ditto. 
Twice a week. 

Every other dajr. 
Monthly. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Twice a week. 
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Journal Pratique de Me'decine v^terinaire. 

Journal Special des Justices de Paix. 

Journal C/niwersel hebdomadaire de l^e'decine et 

Chirurgie. 
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THK NATIONAL GUARD. 



i . , ^ 



The political iniportnncc now inseparably atUched ' lia 
the institution of the National Guard entitles it to a de- 
tailed examination in any work which professes to give a 
view of the general statistics of the kingdom. • . { n 

At the commencement of the Revolution in< 1789, 
the city of Paris, in which this body originated, #aaidl- 
vided into sixty districts, for each of which the:tiiiba^ 
bitants chose electors, who nominated twenty depnfidl^ 
to whom they gave regular instructions for their' gomm*- 
ment in maintaining the peace of the metropolisc - 'Mwm 
that a dangerous band of ruffians had established' t&^lW* 
selves in the capital, for the purposes of plunder 'and bf 
exciting disturbances, the electors took into their ^i'feus 
consideration the best means of maintaining th^ polilic 
safety, without resorting to violence. For this purpose, 
they requested the National Assembly to sanction! th& pHab 
formed by the city of Paris, of assembling the inhabiCanfs 
of the several districts to vote a sum of mon^y fop ifie 
establishment of a Civic Guard. '<;ir.< 

This proposition was not at first approved othy^^tke 
National Assembly; but the danger becoming nlore and 
more imminent, several of the members, on the- ibth lof 
July, 1789, presented a formal proposiiioe^ theofajei^of 
which was to induce the Assembly to present an Add^ress 
to the King, entreating his Majesty to order the withdiwural 
of the troops of the line from the environs of Baris^ 'and, at 
the same time, that a Garde Bourgeoise mighthe fonnful, 
similar to those corps of x;itizens which had been esta- 
blished in some of the provinces, which, it was asserted, 
was sufficient to suppress all disorder.- This proposi- 
tion, however, although sanctioned by the Assembly, was 
received by the King with marked disapprobation. On 
the 1 3th of July, 1789, the reign of anarchy began in 
Paris, by the universal cry of ** aux atmesj' accompa- 
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nied, in every parish, by the doleful sound of the tocsin. 
The alarmed citizens presented themselves at the Hotel-de- 
Filley where the electors were assembled, and demanded 
that arms should be distributed to them. The electors 
assured the people, that they had themselves voted the 
establishment of a Garde BourgeoisCy and advised them 
to return peaceably to their homes, to afford time for their 
organisation. On the following day, however, the citizens 
again assembled in front of the Town-hall, and reiterated 
their demand for arms. The Prev^ot des Marcliands\ 
9M office in some degree analogous to that of the Lord 
Mayor of London, but whose appointment was for life,- 
assured the citizens that in the course of the day 12,000 
muskets should be delivered to them, and that, within two 
or three days he would distribute an additional supply 
of 3o,ooo. 

The permanent committee of the electors applied 
themselves to the organisation of this metropolitan mi- 
litia, which was to be composed of 4^,000 citizens. 
, The first enrolment in the sixty districts was to consist 
of 200 men for the first day, and so on successively for 
the tJiree following days, until the whole contingent was 
completed. The sixty districts were classed into sixteen 
quarters, and each quarter was to furnish a legion, which 
was to bear the name of the quarter to which it belong- 
ed. Twelve of the sixteen legions were to be composed * 
of four battalions, and the remaining four of three only ; 
each battalion to consist of four companies, and each 
company of 200 men. A general staff to be formed for 
the whole corps, and a particular staff for each separate 
legion. The general staff was to be composed of a general- 
commandant, a general-commandant en secondy a major- 
general, and an aide-major-general. The particular 
staff of each legion was to consist of a commandant-in- 
chief, a commandant en secondy a major, four aide-ma- 
jors, and an adjutant. Each company was to be com- 
manded by a captain en premier and a (captain en secondy 
iwo lieutenants, and two sub-lieutenants ; and was to be 

19.. 
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composed of one sergeant-major, seven sergeants, thirty- 
iwo corporals, i58 privates, and two drummers. Hav- 
ing established the organization of the militia of Paris, 
the committee proceeded to the nomiuation .of th^ 
officers. The commandant-general, the commandant- 
general en secondj and the major-general were ,^mi- 
naied by the committee itself; the aide-joiajoc-general 
and the particular staff of each legion were nomioated 
also by the committee, on the recommendation, ^^r^i 
heads of the districts. As to the officeirs of xhe^^^^. 
lions, they were named by each district, or by cp^[iajinis- 
sioners deputed for that purpose by each of the dist)cicts j^id 
quarters. It was enacted, that the distinguishio^. jcockadc^ 
of the railitia of Paris should be blue andred ;.,;an4 ih^ 
every one who should wear this emblem, without Wiog 
registered, should be arrested, and delivered aver ta ij^^ 
permanent committee, who had the necessary pqwer, pif 
punishment. The head quarters of this militia yfj^Si^c^ J(^ 
permanently fixed at the Ho tel-de- faille. Th^.oJ^cer^ 
composing the general staff were to have their sittiogs^u^, 
the permanent committee of the electors. For ^he a^jr. 
commodation of the new civic forces, sixteen principal 
corpS'de- garde were to be established, one for eacb. k- 
gion, and sixty others, one for each district. lUie^pd- 
Jrouilles were to make their rounds wherever it was 
thought necessary, and their strength was to be i^ulated 
by the officers. All arms received from the corps-de-ghtrik 
were to be deposited there by each member of the idbttlitia 
on his going off duty, for which arms the bffic^rs hereto 
be responsible. Every citizen composing the iinilitia was 
be bound to do duty once every four days. These regu- 
lations were immediately published and distrihated in 
each district to be put into execution, and were received 
with general enthusiasm. 

After making these arrangements, the committee found 
that they were without either arms or ammunition. The 
period demanded by the PrS^ot des Marchands for dis- 
tributing the 12,000 muskets had expired, and not a sin- 
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gle firelock had been issued. TIk; committee, indignant 
at SQch conduct, ordered the districts to manufacture 
pike^ for the use of the new militia ; and such was the zeal 
with which this order was executed, that within forty- 
eight hours there were 5o,ooo pikes ready for distribution. 
^he Marquis de Id Sallcy a lieutenant-colonel in the ce- 
gdlar army, and one of the members of the permanent 
coiiiinittee, proposed an immediate- nomination of the 
pniAcipal officers. He said', he was far from considering 
liim$^lf either capable or worthy to fill the first post, 
biit 'freely placed his life and fortune at their disposal. 
'Jrtiii communication wias received by the committee with 
gtekt applause ; the rank of general-commandant was of- 
ffe'red lo the Duke d'Aumont, and the second command to 
th)e'Marguis de la Salle^ both of whom immediately en- 
tered on their functions. The other principal officers 
were tlito nominated, and measures were taken to pre- 
vent dKdrder. As soon as this armed body was put in 
iribt3dtii he brigands were disarmed, and the metropolis 
Wds ^ristored for a short time to a state of comparative 
tranquillity. 

From the first organisation of the Garde Bourgeoise in 
1789^ Y^e shall now pass at once to the second epoch, when 
the command was voted to the Marquis de Lafayette. 

^.5y:.UiMi the Garde Bourgeoise was soon placed on a 
be^^]|^ system of discipline ; and as it was probable 
that all the communes in France would follow the ex- 
ample of the capital, by confiding their safety to a corps of 
armed citizens, he proposed that Paris should set the ex- 
ample by assuming the title of National Guard, the name 
best suited to citizen-troops who thus armed themselves 
for the defence of public liberty and of the national 
constitution. 

The National Guard was now divided into districts, 
and a Commandant- General was appointed. On the 
r^Glh July 1789, the Coniile Pro^isoire being desirous of 
regulating the most important points, decreed : — 
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1. That the service of the National Guard of Paris 
should be considered as a personal obligation. 

a. That every bur(j;ess domiciliated in Paris, of what- 
ever condition or quality, should be personally obliged to 
do duty. 

\\. That substitutes should be procured at the expense 
of such absentees as had not themselves provided a proper 
person to do their duty. 

Soon after this new organisation, the blue and red 
cockade, which had been the symbol of insurrection, had 
the white colour added to it, and since that period it 
has been called "fa cocarde tricolore.^^ 

The National Guard of Paris, besides a general staff, 
was at first composed of 7 divisions, 6 of which were in- 
fantry-, and one cavalry, to which were added i4o pieces 
of artillery. £ach division consisted of 10 battalions^ one 
company of grenadiers, and a company of chasseursj 
w^hich last were paid. Each battalion bore the name of 
a district or section of the city, and was composed of five 
companies of fusiliers of about 100 men each. One of 
these companies received pay, and was called the centre 
coiupanj. Another company, which was also paid, was 
destined to attend the markets in case of necessity. Each 
battalion had a stand of colours, and each company a flag. 
The cavalry formed a division, composed of a staff and 
eight companies of 100 men each, who received pay, .com- 
manded by a captain, a lieutenant, sub-lieutenant, a flag- 
sergeant and four sergeants, 4 brigadiers and 4 sous-bri- 
gadiers, 23 privates, and a trumpeter. From the day of 
ils formation in 1789 till 1791, the National Guard had 
been subjected to those municipal regulations alone which 
the citizens had given themselves, or rather which they 
had accepted as presented to them. But on the 12th June, 
1791, the National Assembly began to occupy itself res- 
pecting the military duties of the citizens, and, on the 
report of M. Alex. Lameth, president of the Military 
Committee, it issued the following decree : — 

That all citizens of towns, boroughs, and villages shall 
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inscribe iheir names in a register kept for that purpose in 
the sections of the town to which they belong, or at the 
hotel of the commune in which they reside; that their male 
childretiy on attaining the age of iS.years, shall likewise 
be inscribed in the said registers, or they shall be excluded 
from the privilege of carrying arms, as Widl as from their 
becoming substituteis. Any citizen, disabled by physical 
causes from serving in persoi) in the National Guard, may 
t ^he replaced by another citizen duly qualified, or by one 
>of his own sons duly inscribed in the registers as com- 
' petentlos^rve ; that all other corps of militia, uqder what- 
ever name they may have been established, shall be incor- 
^]porated v<^ith the National Guard, and wear the same 
'Uniform, serve under the same standard, the same staff; 
jand every other uniform or cocarde than that of the 
'flWational Guard shall be prohibited by the King's pro- 
''lAamation. 

'** ' Atlbistime, the National Guards had been organized 
'*4h 'almost every town throughout France ; consequenlly 
•'thh decree of the National Assembly served to place i he 
^'ifHtioii on the footing of an armed levy en masse. About 
' 'Aig4ime, the famous federation of all the National Guards 
• ^itbe kingdom took place at Paris, which was done by 
(l^fadiug thither delegates from the departments. On 
•-* the i4th July, 1 791, a grand ^e^e was given in the Champ 
^i(de Mars, An amphitheatre was erected to receive the as- 
ottbmbly and the public authorities. The King and the 
' Prcttdent of the Federation were seated near each other, 
"^'Srod' the Deputies on each side, the Queen and the court 
» Weireseated behind the King. In the centre, an altar was 
' niYsed^ on the steps of which were 3oo priests, dressed in 
'•"ivlute surplices and tricolored scarfs; 60,000 delegates 
of the National Guards were ranged around them; it was 
supposed that all the inhabitants of Paris and of the sur- 
rounding villages were present. Nay, even persons went 
fromEnglandto witness this AS)pectocfe. Detachments of the 
National Guard and of the troops of the line, cariying their 
colours and. an ori/lanmiQ, approached, the altar, where 
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the standards were consecrated. The Bishop of Autun^ 
M. Talleyrand de Pdrigord (so distinguished . in the an- 
nals of the Revolution) performed High jM^ass tjo tlneisound 
of near !>.yOoo instruments. M. de Lafajce^te,' in hii$ qua- 
lity of Major-General of the Federation^ after. iT^civiog 
the orders of the King, took the oath of .aUegiaoc&in |he 
following terms: ^* We solemnly swes^r tp.l)e,for ^ever 
*^ faithful to tlie nation, to the law^ and to the- Kii;^ ; to 
^^ maintain, to the utmost of our power, the Coi^stili^l^ion 
'^ decreed by the National Assembly, andraccep^ed l^y the 
^' King; to protect conformably to the laws,.fhe Sj^ly^^ 
'^ persons and property, the free circ^latio.l;l .pf/gr^d^.^nd 
'' provisions in the interior of the Viogdop;i,.tlij^,f^^ct- 
^^ ing of the public contributions of every , d^fqrjijpjLiQq, 
'^ and to remain united to the body corporateio£,t,|ie king- 
'' dom, by the indissoluble ties of brotherhood »]I^,^Ui^s 
moment, the air resounded as with a clap^f thm^d^^ by 
^*je le jure /" from all the federates. , At. the.peri94 Wf^ 
are writing, we can safely say M. de LaEayett^ w.a^ no 
perjurer, and that he was always consistent. ,j ^^ j^.^ 

A short time before the Revolution of i83o, Cbarji^^ 
said to some of his courtiers that there were inK«Ji,i 
France only two men consistent during the whole ^fip^ 
of the Revolution. These were himself and.A^- 4ciil»a'- 
layette. ,.; ^'^it^i^ ■ 

On the iplh July, 1791, the National Assembly 'decked 
that the uniform of the National Guards should l^e the 
same throughout France. On the 29th S^pteniJbier, Ifhp 
Constituent Assembly passed a new decree on the subjept 
of the National Guard, so minute and compreji^usiye i^ 
its details, as to form a complete code for their organiza- 
tion and discipline throughout the kingdom. The de;cree 
was divided into, five sections. The first regulated the 
eligibility of citizens ; the second determined their orga- 
nization ; the third prescribed their special functions ; the 
fourth fixed the order of the service; and the fifth and 
last established the rules of discipline. 

The most striking feature of this law is the justice with 
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which it is drawn up. The service of the National Guard 
is strictly speaking an impost payable in kind, and should 
consequently bear equally on every citizen capable of 
serving, without distinction ; those who were incapable 
being bound to pay for a substii ute, and none but persons 
paying a lax equal to three days^ labour being liable to 
serve as a National Guard. 

After the Revolution of the loth August, 1792, the Na- 
tional Guard of Paris seemed to have been swallowed up 
in the vortex of insurrection. The organisation which 
had been given to the National Guard by the Con- 
stituent Assembly appeared to the jacobins, who had at 
this period usurped the direction of public affairs, a for- 
midable barrier to their sinister views. Royalty having 
been abolished, and a Republic established in its place, 
the commune of Paris ( at the head oF which were Danton, 
Robespierre, Marat, etc.) therefore thought fit not only 
10 alter the regulations and discipline of the National 
Guard, but even to give it a new denomination. On the 
2 1 st August, 1792, a decree was passed by these self- 
elected rulers, f%)r a new organisation of these citizen- 
soldiers, who were henceforth to be called "/a Garde mu- 
nicipaley" and to be divi(i'*d into forty-eight sections, 
which took the title of sections armees. But these 
changes in the National Guard did not last long, as will 
Le seen hereafter. The number of companies in each sec- 
lion was in proportion to its population. Each company 
was composed of 126 individuals, including officers and 
non commissioned officers. Each section had a com- 
mandant in chief, a commandant en second, an adjutant, 
and ensign ; and there was a commandant-general for all 
the sections collectively. The decree ordered that there 
should be one or more companies of cavalry and artillery 
in each section. It was further decreed that a distinct 
corps should be raised of cavalry, to be called Na- 
tional Volunteers, and another of foot soldiers, to serve in 
the camp formed in Paris. 

On the 2d Seplember the most horrid scenes of wanton 



hiu\mrliy rotiviilM*'! flin cApilalt <incl the most cold- 
IflooiW'il wnnmwtvn ]tri']w.lVttUu\ by a horde of rufiiaDS on 
|iiMir il(*(Viirnli*m |M'ifiotii!rfi. The Nnlional Gnard was an 
fthjrrt. of*' Ihnir Idood-lhirsty rn|;c ; a vast number of them 
%ifi*rn arrrslfMly diMirnicd, and butchered without mercy, 
'riiim llin Nnliotinl (tiiard or '' sections armees^^' once 
iiinir rrfi>ind to rxint. A ronsidcrnble number of them, 
who hnti i^Nffiprri howovri* the massacres of September 
Innk rrlMfio tiiidoi* llin banners of I lio troops of the line. 

Hy a htw of ihr tst IMiivickh^ au til (January 1795 ), 
aHrr (ho fall of Uohrspierre and his satellitea^ tbeNa- 
lionnl (lonvonlion ( findiiif; public opinion turned 
lh«\jarobin!i in oonso<|uouce of their horrid 



d(M iihmI iho ivoslabiishment of the National Guud of 
t\iiM\. It at Krai oiHlor^'d the rc*^lcclion of the ofbcea^ 
anil non-^'onuniaaioncHl oflirors leaving it to the 
lion of \\\^ oitif.oni^ to iftain such as they 
NNorihv of ihoir contidoni'O, and esriude such- as 
obno\ion!i to thom. Tho privaics of each con^pany 
to n«-^wo thoiroxxn captains licuionauis^ sub4ieut^aMi&. 
and M^r^'^nt!^ and those ap|HMnicd ihesiaflF. The adjn- 
l4ini!(-^^nova) of «>s<^h jkhmiou Ivrin^; the tmly officers ^saC 
ihi^ t\N«ivonti«\n nrarrxrd thcicnomiiuiMMi to itself. JLboas: 
ihtVN^ n>onihs atior this the Co»y«mkmi rejrQlated ^ 
a «W)\v ih^ !«)w^)al 4>rgaTii^tioQ <^^ ike National Gnani 
t%t 0am. )i drHiyvsl thai ii should keeomposed -of iof 
1v^nu\ and oaxalix\ aY)d ihai ii ^ould he divided mii 
Vvtiiali^vas^l^ *-6i vnrvi <*a4*K 1^ he faraiiheJ hy Ae fan^ • 
oiffht !4^l^lN^ns ot rari^a4W%rding lo ihr popJauon of caci* 
V»i<H^ KaiiaH^n wa$ 10 Kt comptiwd of i«a nncjiaiiii 
4^m^h 4>ompaTty di^ id^d in]/> M^^o plaiocais* and each phitooi 
Snrv^ 1^*^ ^squads. V^m^h Kaualioa 10 have its sudt. A 
^>ompniu 01 4'nnnonicrs was ijraiiied \jc^ each aecuon xc ji 
ariiK'hod to iKr Arsi iaiualion luidfir the ordem of amair. 
« Knjyudo. Tho :«»<** ions wcrr united in dirisiaifts of toi:- 
o:^'h, and r^ris dividon \i\\v 12 arrondaM3iifaii&. Tn 
if»o»nio*^ Nnn<«naj iiii:irri ^as t;xph a: u,4o£> men, -soi* 1 
Iv fnmisl^ed h\ r»ot^ arrondH^spnieni : thnr^ivn' drvide. 
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into three brigades, composed of four squadrons eacli^ one 
for each arrondissement ; each squadron lo have two com - 
paniesy and each division two squadrons. The Convention 
having ihu^ regulated the new organisalion of the IN'ational 
Guards of Paris, settled the relation between it and the 
civil authorities. It placed it under the orders of the co- 
mite de lagiierrcy and directed that it should be employed 
t6m^i(iteiin public order and protect the persons and pro- 
perty of llie citizens. There remained si ill an important 
measure to be adopted, which was to restore the National 
GuaM to the principle of its institution, by dispensing 
frOBpi'itid ^rviceall persons ULOl^hiaving the means to serve 
gratuitously. By thiswise regulation the service of jour-, 
'ttdytnen and labourers was dispensed with, the pay for- 
lAwthf given to the indigent was implicitly revoked, and a 
ciiii^ of persons forming the '*^ compagnies du centre^'^ who 
''Weft* at the disposal of every faction, and frequently in- 
fiu^need the whole corps, were excluded from the ranks. 

The Government of the Directory, soon after its instil- 
^t4oti, promulgated a new law relative to the organisa- 
f fott of the National Guard in the departments. By this 
law, which is nearly the same Jis that which formerly 
-•existed, excepting that the departmental Garde Natio- 
'naley^ere to have no artillery, citizens were to convoke 
a meeting annually for the election of their officers, but 
which iRould not be done without the authority of the 
Ooitilncipality, which itself presided at the election. 
•' When Bonaparte assumed the reins of Government on 
'the i6th Brumaire 1799, he forbade the convocation of 
any vaeeting for the election of officers of the National 
'Gtiards; and as this body h^d no chiefs, nor any Iqgal 
means of electing others, it died in this instance a. na- 
tural death ! 

In 1806, fearing that the conscription would uot fur- 
nish him with a sufficient number of soldiers to fight his 
battles and defend the frontier towns, Bonaparte thought 
once more of having recourse to the National Guards^ 
which he reimbodied, but only in tho((e de- 
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wliidi appeared llie most exposed to an attack from the 
enemy, viz. la Lys, Pas-de^Calais^ la Somme^ and le 
JVord. 

lu 1809, wlien Bonaparte was at Vienna, the English 
made a descent on the Island of Walcheren, with an 
army under the command of the Earl of Chatham, who 
menaced France with an invasion, the result of which is 
hut loo well known. The arch-chancellor CambaCeres 
l)cing left at the head of the Government during the 
absence of his imperial master, upon the suggestion of 
Fouch6, minister of police, ordered the National Guard in 
several departments to be formed into moveable columns 
and placed under ;lie command of certain senators wiiose 
devotedness to the Imperial Government could be relied 
on, and they accordingly marched iagainst tbe enemy j 
at the same time orders were given to form 12 garrison 
battalions called, Coho^'les sedentaireSy for the protection 
of the capital, and Frochot, the prefect of the departm^t 
of the Seine, was intrusted with their organisation.. As 
soon as this measure was made known to Bonaparte, he 
ordered the disbanding of the National Guard, suid Ppju- 
ch6, who had advised the measure, was dismissed from the 
ministry. He felt in fact, by the proceeding, hisimperial 
power compromised in two ways; first, it was discovered 
to the French nation that it could defend itself without * 
the assistance of an imperious master ; and, secondl^^ it 
had placed arms in the hands of men who from their si- 
tuation hated tyranny. 

The sanguinary campaigns in Russia and Germany 
having drained the countiy to furnish victims to one 
man's ambition, he was forced to have again recourse to 
a new organisation of the National Guard, which he di- 
vided into premier ban, second ban, and arriere-ban. 
He placed in the premier ban all such men as he wished 
to make soldiers, and promised them they should never 
be forced to march beyond the frontiers, but this promise 
was no better fulfilled than many others emanating from 
the same source. The two others remained in tbcir de- 
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partments. A.t length a storm began to lower over ihedj" 
nastie napoleonienne , and Bonaparte found the fallacy of 
his boast, ^* that France was more in want of him than he 
** was in want of France ; " for on the 8th January, i8i4> 
he found it necessary to give a new organisation to the 
National Guard, of Paris, which was formed into twelve 
legions, each legion composed of four battalions and 
twenty companies, and was restricted to serve within the 
limits of their arrondissemens and quartiers. 

The commandant-general was the ephemeral King 
Joseph, elder brother of Napoleon ; aides-major-generals, 
the grand Chamberlain Count Montesquiou, the Cham- 
berlain Duke de Montmorency, and the Count HuUin, 
Commandant of the city of Paris; adjutants, the Duke of 
Brancas, Count Germain, an^d the banker Tourton. The 
colonels of the different legions were, the Duke of Choi- 
seul. Count Regnault de Saint-Jean-d'Angely, Baron Ho t- 
tinguer. Count Jaubert, Count de Murinais, the Marquis 
de Fraguier, Count de Brevanes, and Messrs. Lenoir, de 
Gravelle, Salleron, manufacturers, and M. Acloque, the 
commandant of the ancient National Guard. 

When the allied armies invested Paris in i8i4> the 
National Guards were called out ; some were armed with 
muskets, some with fowling pieces and carabines, and 
fibers with pikes, for the defence of the capital and the 
maintenance of order. When Bonaparte left Paris, he 
published a pathetic address to the National Guard, 
saying he left his wife and child under their protection. 
The ex-king Joseph published the following placard as 
commandant in chief, which was posted on all the walls 
of Paris : *'' ParisienSj ne craignez rien, je reste parmi 
"^ vous. 

It is worth remarking, that notwithstanding this war- 
like ya/z/aroTZ/za^Ze, his majesty, as well as all the rest of 
the staff who were courtiers of Napoleon, shewed that 
they were In pace leoneSj inprcelio cervif as they galloped 
off with the empress and her son ir 
imperial city of Paris to il« ^ 
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The Garde Nationale^ when ihus deserted by iusape* 
rior officers, and left principally to the command of mer- 
chants and shopkeepers, acted with considerable firmness, 
and on the 3olh of March, assisted by the students of the 
Polytechnic School, defended many of the heights of 
Paris with great bravery and enthusiasm. 

On the night of the 3oth and 3 1 St they found themselTes, 
however, in the greatest embarrassment as the whole^ the 
staff had fled, and the troops of the line, they wer^'On* 
formed, had capitulated to the enemy. On entering Paris, 
the Austrian generalissimo Prince Schwartzenbergiisned 
a proclamation in the name of all the allies to the* -ibl««' 
lowing effect : ^^ That it was not their intettiion to tifeicMle 
with the Government, and in consequence tkejr tnTJli^ 
the inhabitants of Paris to declare what kind of Oovefn^ 
ment they wished for, and promised not only to ackbow- 
lege it, but even to assist them (if necessary) with their 
forces to establish it.'* But public opinion had became 
so depressed by fourteen years of despotism and corrap- 
tion, that this manifesto was listened to with grtet didtrilsl 
by the mass of the people. They were afraid to liiat^ a 
candid declaration of their wish to get rid of the ty- 
rnnny of Napoleon. At length the emperor of Rtissia 
and king of Prussia pronounced the re-^stablishment' of 
the family of the Bourbons on the throne of Francfe. 'Theg 
Senate having pronounced the deposition of Naj^leen, 
they crealed a provisional Government, abd lhefhij6riiiBtI 
police of the metropolis was confided to thtt National 
Guard, as a body to whose integrity the security <Sf the 
citizens could be best confided, and who set the enhiblie 
of displaying the while eocarde. The Count d' Akrtbis, 
afterwards Charles X, found on his entering Paris no 
other military than the National Guard ; and on being 
elected lieutenant general of the kingdom until the ar- 
rival of his brother Louis XVIII, he adopted its uniform 
hs his costume, and it became his guard of honour at 
the palace of the Tuileries. After the arrival of Louis 
XVIII, the National Guard was charged exclusively vrith 
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llic duty of the palace until the aStli of June. A 
change took place in consequence of those on duty 
having left their post to take some refreshment, and on 
their return they found their arms placed without the 
doors of the antichamber, and the gardcs-du corps had 
taken charge of their post. In fact the confidence which 
was at first reposed in this corps of citizens had become 
weakened by degrees ; indeed, we have been assured that 
though cartouches were distributed to the Gardes du 
Corps on duty, none were ever issued to the National 
Guard, nor were their pieces ever allowed to be charged, 
although their station at the Tuileries was called un poste 
d'kon^ur. However, when Bonaparte returned from 
Elba^ and the defection of the troops of the line was cer- 
tain, recourse was had to the National Guard of Paris for 
the defence of the Monarchy. The twelve legions were 
focmed into brigades, and being called out on the 17 th of 
March, were reviewed by Monsieur on the Boulevards, the 
Place Vend6rae, and in the Gardens of the Luxembourg, 
whothnrangued them with great animation, and concluding 
his address to their fidelity with these words : ** Que ceux 
" dentre vous qui "veulent marcher a la defense de leur 
^^ ,RoiUgitime sortent des rangsU Let those who are de- 
'* termiued to march in defense of their legitimate King 
y / advance, in front of the ranks." Of the legion of 2,000 
men assembled in the place Vend6me, composed of 
many holding places under Government, ten or a dozen 
only advanced in front. Of the legion assembled in tlie 
gardens of the Luxemburg only one solitary individual 
obeyed the call of the Prince ; but on observing his soli- 
tary position almost instantly returned to the ranks. Of 
the sixth legion, composed of i»8oo men (among whom 
were many of the inhabitants of the rue St.-Denisj and 
who had shown so much enthusiasm on the first day of 
the Restoration of the Bourbons), only three answered 
the appeal of Monsieur by advancing a few paces in front. 
The legions composed of the inhabitants of the i^ai/iourg' 
SU'Antoine (principally petty shopkeepers) shew**^ ^^ 
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least loyalty of all the legions. The Colonel was the only 
man who offered to defend the Royal Government. The 
other legions shewed no more devotedness to the Bour- 
bons than those we have mentioned, although in a 
work, published in 1816, entitled " Quarante heures de 
garde au Chdteau des Tuileries pendant les joumees 
de.s 19 et 20 mars 181 5," it is stated that eighty men 
left their ranks, and stepped in front, when addressed by 
their Prince and Commandant en chefy from the com* 
pany of M. now Duke de Gazes, inspired perhaps by the 
loyalty of that gentleman, who was their Colonel. 

On the day of the aoth March, Paris presented a most 
singular aspect. The Boyal Government had virtually 
ceased to exist, and the Imperial Grovernment had not, as 
yet, been restored or proclaimed. There were no spies, 
no gendarmes, no inspectors nor commissaries, no prefect 
nor Minister of Police, and yet there was no riot. A few 
pa I roles of National Guards only were seen parading here 
and there, to whom was left the charge of maintaining 
tranquillity in the metropolis. The Parisians, however, 
soon recovered themselves from their temporary stupor, 
and all appeared gaiety and content during the short in- 
terregnum. But no sooner was the approach of Bona- 
parte and his army known, than a sudden gloom spread 
throughout the city; such was the state of Paris, when* 
Bonaparte made his entry. On arriving at the Tuileries, 
he found every man at his post ; controllers of the 
house-hold, m.aitres d'hotel, butlers, cooks, scullions, 
chamberlains, valets and porters, nothing was wanting. 
The Government was no less complete than the anti- 
chamber and the kitchen. Napoleon found his Counsel- 
lors of State, his Ministers, Police Officers, Military Com- 
mandants, and hundreds of courtiers in humble array, 
who, on the 19th, had sworn fidelity to the legitimate 
Monarch, and, on the aoth, took the oath of allegiance 
to an illegitimate usurper! 

Lucien Bonaparte took possession of the Palais-Royal, 
the residence of the Duke of Orleans, where he seized all 
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llie plate^ linen; and in Fact all lie could find, with tlie 
same rapacity as the Cossacs had don^. . 

Desirous of commencing his new i*eign by some po- 
pular act, Napoleon began by publishing a decree on the 
23d of March, annulling several Royal Ordonnances re- 
lative to the creation of an etat-major of the. National 
Guard, whose authority was to have extended all over the 
kingdom^i and another decree of the 26th March, by which 
lie elected a Commandant-general and a new Staff of 
the National Guard of Paris, which he reorganized. 
A third decree relating to that body, among other 
modifications, enacted that every legion of the Garde 
Nationalej when serving out of its own district, 
should be subjected to the same military regulations 
as the troops of the line. In fact, it was his intention to 
have raised an armed levee en masse. He thought that, 
on the approach of the allies, the whole nation would 
have shown the same enthusiasm as when the Duke of 
Brunswick entered the French territory in 1792. But he 
found himself egregiously mistaken ; at that epoch tlie 
French were fighting for liberty ; but now ihey would 
have been combatting to establish a tyrant on the throne, 
and to support and praierve the titles and ill-gotten wealth 
of his myrmidons. 

It must be acknowledged, that on all occasions during 
the hundred days ihe National Guard of Paris and of the 
departments used every endeavour to maintain public or- 
der and tranquillity. After the battle of Waterloo, 
which led to the second abdication and final downfal of 
Napoleon, when the Allies a second time besieged Paris, 
the National Guard behaved with much propriety, and 
conducted themselves most honourably, not like the pre- 
ceding invasion, when by their impotent resistance they 
ran the risk of having the capital taken by storm. 

We shall here beg leave to add the sentiments of 
M.Ch. Comte, a well known liberal in the best sense 
of the word, from his excellent work printed in 182-, 
entitled ^^Histoire de la Garde Nationale de Parisy 

20 
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depuis Vepoque de sa fondation jusqiia VOrdonnance 
dii '29 jdv^ril 182*;/' to which publication we are inde- 
bted for many particulars relative to that corps. Speak- 
ing of the second abdication of Napoleon, M. Gomie 
observes, ^' Bonaparte might be brave in the field of 
'^ battle, because he had contracted warlike habits; but 
^^ military courage is so common in France, that a sol- 
^' dier or a General who did not possess it would pass 
'^ for a phenomenon. If as a soldier Bonaparte was 
'^ brave, as a citizen he was certainly the greatest cov^rd 
" in all France! 

'^ An assembly which deliberated in public was capable 
*^ of filling his soul with dismay. His invincible len- 
** dency to despotism was not so much the effect of a 
** love of power, as the effect of the dread which he had 
" of every liberal institution. A Municipality freely 
" elected appeared to him as being dangerous to his Em- 
" pire ; a journal that was not subjected to a severe cen- 
" sorship was sufficient to make him tremble! It was 
** absolutely necessary for his mental tranquillity that all 
** France, from tlie schoolboy to the legislator, from the 
** simple agent of police to the pi*efect of a department, 
'* should be subjected to militaiy law. His cowardice 
*^ was manifest on many occasions, but particularly when, 
" after he left his whole army at Waterloo (we may ven- 
" ture to add in Egypt and in Russia), he found himself 
^* without the support of bayonets. This man, who by 
" his own authority, so audaciously invaded the Tuile- 
** ries, when by the support of an army he had created 
** himself First-Consul, and afterwards Emperor, dared 
** not face the Assembly of the Representatives of the Na- 
** tion, because he had no longer an army to confide in." 

On the 3d of July, Paris capitulated to the Anglo-Prus- 
sian army; and when the ^French army retired behind the 
Loire, the interior service of Paris and of all the towns in 
the department was confided exclusively to the National 
Guard and the Municipal Gendarmeriey until the return 
of Louis Xyill to his capital. It is fit here to remark^ 
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llial of all the pretended royalists^ we have not heard the 
name of one who had the fidelity or the courage to risk 
one drop of his blood in defence of the Bourbons, or to 
prevent Bonaparte marching to Paris. The greater num- 
ber left Paris, and contented themselves with engaging 
the Royalists who remained in the capital to continue 
quiet until they should receive from them the signal to 
show themselves. Up to the 6th of July, however, the 
day the Allies arrived, no such signal had been dis- 
covered. 

As soon as Bonaparte's power was destroyed, all classes 
began to manifest their dissatisfaction towards the Govern- 
ment; one party thought it too democratic, and another con- 
sidered it trop rojraliste. This spirit, of course, insinuated 
Itself into the National Guard, more especially into that 
of Paris. The first manifestation of this feeling took place «, 
at the Chamber of Deputies in 1828. It will be recol- 
lected that M. Manuel, in consequence of an inflamma- 
tory and seditious speech delivered in the Chamber, had 
been expelled by the vote of a large majority. The Pre- 
sident requested him to withdraw, but he declared he 
would not, and that nothing but force should compel 
him to quit his post. -Orders were given to a sergeant of 
the National Guard, Which at that time exclusively did 
duty at the Chcimber, to arrest Manuel, but this he posi- 
tively refused to do, and the Deputy was dragged out by 
the Gendarmerie. Sergeant Mercier, the person who 
had disobeyed orders, was struck off the muster-roll of 
his legion by a royal ordonnance; but, for his mutinous 
conduct, he was felicitated by his comrades, and received 
a number of valuable presents, as tokens of their appro- 
bation of his conduct, which sufficiently evinced the spirit 
of the corps. 

On the 29th of April 1827, when the Ministers were 
constantly assailed by the liberals, for the protection ^ 

which it was pretended they had given to the Jesuits and 
to the clergy in general, his Mai* "^ ^eview^d 

the National Guard of T 
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was apprehended ihat al this review the disaffected would 
excite a disturbance. On the King's arrival on the ground, 
surrounded by a numerous staff and an immense body of 
mounted Gendarmes> he was greeted with the cries of 
^* f^iVe le Roir' but on passing through the lines, to this 
salutation was added by many of the Gardes N^ationaux 
the cry of ** /^iVe la Charte! a has les Ministresl a bos 
les Jcsuites! " His Majesty with great calmness and 
dignity replied, ^^ I come here to receive homage, not 
lessons.'^ On the return of the National Gmards to 
their several quarters, those who passed the hotel of 
the Minister of Finances shouted ** a has FiUele! a has 
les Jesuitesf' and when they came in front of the 
hotel of the Garde des SceauXj they with equdl violence 
vociferated ^^ a has Pejronnet! a has les MinisiresV^ 
On the following day, the Ordonnance for the dissolution 
of the National Guard appeared in the Moniteur. The 
National Guards in the other departments remained in 
statu quo. 

It is singular enough that when King Louis Philippe 
was at Metz in i8iii, a deputation of the National Guards 
of that city waited on his Majesty to expostulate with him 
on the march of his Ministry, dj|3he juste milieu; to 
which the King replied, ^^ La Garm Nationale n' a pas le 
droit de delibcrery' and turned his back on these military 
citizens. 

Soon after the Revolution of i83o, tjie Chamber of De- 
puties, in pursuance of the pledge contained in the Charter, 
proceeded to the reorganisation of the National Guards 
throughout the kingdom. Two projels de loi were pre- 
sented by the Government, the one for the purpose of 
embodying such portions of the civic force as were im- 
mediately to be armed and regimented; the other for the 
classification of the rest of the population capable of 
bearing arms, so as to enable the Government, in case of 
emergency, to embody this more considerable portion of 
the civic force under the name of Garde nationale mo- 
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bile. The commiltec lo whom the ministerial projects 
were referred contained the names of the late General La- 
niarque^ General Malhieu Dumas, M, Lepellelier d'Aul^ 
nay, and M. Charles Dupin, whosegreat attainments in all 
that relates to the statistics of the country suggested him 
as the chairman and reporter of the committee. In thf. 
course of the investigation whicli followed, an infinity of 
alterations and amendments were proposed, first in the 
committee, and afterwards in the Chamber, but in. sub-r 
stance the law, as ultimately adopted, is very much the 
same as it originally issued from the bureaux of the mi- 
nister o£ the interior. It was carried through both 
Chambers during the ministry of M. Laffitte, but it did 
not receive the royal assent till the 22d of March, so that 
in the Bulletin des lois it is countersigned by M. Casimir 
P^rier as minister of the interior, and by M. Barthe as 
keeper of the seals. 

In the preamble of the law the objects of the insti- 
tution of the National Guard are declared to be, the 
defence of constitutional royalty, of the Charter, and the 
rights which it consecrates ; the enforcement of obe- 
dience to the laws, the preservation and re-establishment 
of public order andflpbnquillity ; the seconding of the 
troops of the line in the defence of the coasts and 
frontiers and the assuring the independance of France 
and the integrity of her territory. As a specimen of the 
special pleading in which the French deputies indulge, it 
may here be mentioned that a long debate arose in the 
committee, and was afterwards renewed in the Chamber, 
on the merits of an amendment which had for its 
object the substitution of the words * ^ in order to as- 
sure, " for the phrase "and the assuring," as it now 
stands in the last member of the sentence which has just 
been quoted. It is further declared in the preamble, in 
terms which form a paraphrase on the celebrated "/?n/i- 
cipe constitutionneV^ of the National Assembly of 1790, 
** La force armee est ^essentieUement obdissante; " that 
any deliberation by the National Guard on the affairs of 
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the stale, of ilie depart men t, or the commune, is an injury 
to public freedom, and an offence against the Govern- 
ment and iheconslilulion. 

The details of the law are divided into six titles, each 
litle being subdivided into sections, and these again into 
paragraphs in numerical order. 

The first title contains such general arrangements as 
are suggested by the nature of the service. It declares 
that every Frenchman not specially exempted is liable to 
serve. It divides the duties into those of ordinary ser- 
vice within the interior of the commune, of the service 
of detachments beyond that territory, and into the ser- 
vice of del aclied corps required to second the troops of 
the line within the limits prescribed in the preamble. 
In this title also the power of suspending or dissolvinj^ 
the National Guard in particular districts is conferred on 
the crown; but it is at the same time provided, that 
such portion of the civic force as may have thus been 
suspended or dissolved shall be reorganised within a year, 
unless in the mean time a law be passed to prolong that 
interval. The prefect also is invested with a provisional 
power of suspension, in case the National Guards shall 
resist the legal requisitions of the'fitfhoritiesy or shall in- 
terfere in their proceedings, whether municipal, admi- 
nistrative, or judicial in their character. This provi- 
sional power of the prefect is limited to two months. 
Since the period of the general reorganisation of the Na- 
tional Guard, these suspensive powers have not remaiued 
a dead letter, as witness the cases of Lyons, Grenoble, 
Perpignan, Carcassonne, Marseilles, and Colmar, and on 
two different occasions the artillery of Paris. The Na- 
tional Guards are placed under the jurisdiction of the 
civil authorities in the following order — first, the mayor 
of the commune ; next, the sub-prefect of the arroadisae- 
ment; then, the prefect of the department; and, finally, the 
minister of the interior. When called on to act 19 coo- 
junciiop with the troops of the line^ they bm i 
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for the period to the jurisdiction of the military autho- 
rities. 

The period of liability is from the age of twenty to 
sixty; and foreigners, by the acquisition of real property, 
the exercise of a trade, or ihe adraission to the enjoyment 
of civil rights in France, become equally liable with na-* 
lives to the service of the National Guard, Among the 
exemptions from the service yre magistrates, ecclesiastics,. 
and military men on active? service, the officers of ihe 
customs and of the police force; and among those excluded 
are such as have been condemned to punishments in-* 
ferring infamy. A regolar census of all who arc liable 
to serve is appointed Vo be made annually in the month 
of January, the malr'iculated register of which is to be de- 
posited with the secretary of the mayor of each commune, 
where it is at all tjmes to be open to the inspection of 
every inhabitant of the commune. 

After the registers have thus been made up, it becomes 
the duty of the '*^ conseil de recensemeni" to distinguish 
between such as are liable to the ordinary service and 
such as are to be inscribed on the list of the reserve. 
The general rule is, that all who are charged with the 
contribution persongfpUe are liable to the ordinary ser- 
vice, and that others are placed on the lists of the re- 
serve, but in practice a large discretion is given to the 
*' conseil de recensementy Domestic servants for in- 
stance, are never inscribed on the lists of the guards on 
ordinary service. The decisions of the ^^ conseil de re^ 
censement" are liable to be reviewed by a ^^ jury de re- 
vision^ " consisting of the ^^juge de paix'^ as permanent 
president, and twelve jurors drawn by lot from a list of 
all the officers, non-commissioned officers, and privates 
able to read and write, and above aS years of age. This 
jury cannot act unless seven at least be present, and their 
decisions are not valid unlesa concurred in by an abso- 
lute majority of the whole^ 

The nuliury fi^rnuitioi^ of tlie national guards in each 
com] r^' '«v)mpaQie8, by companies. 
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]>:i(tnlit)ns, mid Irf;ions; lliatof ibe cavahy by si 
i»r s<|iiailri»iiSy and lr\' s(]i]adrons. Kack battj 
liavi* its t1a|;, rarli sr[uudron lis standard. Th( 
str(Mi{;(li of- a roiiipauy is from 60 to aoo 
racli haltalion is lo ronxjst. uF not less than fot 
iiioro than ri{;lit ronipaiiies. In snch towns a 
as ruinisli at least two hat Millions of 5oo men 1 
niav 1)0 united l)v tlic rov«nl authority into a L 

When the national (;iiards proceed to the i\ 
ol' their oFKecM's, thev assemble without arms ai 
elolheSy in pi*escnce of the president of the ** 
rvccnsamcntS^ who in such cases is assisted bv I 
nior nicnihers of the council. The election t 
by ballot, and is decided by a majority of votei 
live majority bein{; sufKcient for the noniinati 
porals and ser(j;eants, but an absolute majority '. 
sive scrutinies being requisite to the validity o 
lion of superior officers. 

Another form is resorted to for the nomina 
chcfde baiaillon and the standard-bearer. X 
of the battalion are required to meet an equal 
non-commissioned officers and privates under 
dency of the Mayor of the commnney the no 
sioned officers and privates being named for th 
by the members of the companies to which th 
In this body the right of election is vested, an< 
lute majority is required to validate their proc 

Chiefs of legions and lieutenant-colonels are 

j by the king from a list of ten candidates prese 

\ aggregate meeting of all the officers of the Ic 

I of all the non-commissioned officers and pri 

I the different battalions who have been autl 

act ill the choice of clief de bataillon and 
bearer. Majors, adjutants, surgeons, and aides 
named directly by the king. 

In all cases the elections are for three yeai's, 
end of tliat period the same individuals bec< 
eligible. 
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On the cotnpl.iint of ilie mayor and tlie sous-prcfrt, 
any officer may be suspended from his r.ink and duiies 
hy R decree of the prefect, containing llie reasons on 
wliicli it is founded, and sa'ndioned by tbe council oF 
the prefecture, ihe officer being previously beard in bis 
defence. Tbe decree must immediately be iransmitfed 
to the minister of the inierior, and tbe suspension may 
be prolonged by a royal ordunnance. If not restored 
within a year, a new election must take place. 

Tbe uniform of the national guard is prescribed by 
royal ordonnance. For the arms delivered lo them each 
individual is required to sign a receipt in tbe books of 
llie municipelily. Tbe care of these arms is at the risk 
of tbe individual, but accidental damage sustained on 
duty is to be defrayed by the commune. The indivi- 
dual is responsible for the safe custody of his arms, which 
in all cases remain the properly of the stale, to preserve 
evidence of which tbey are marked and numbered. 

Tbe expenditure of the national guard is regulated liy 
tbe municipal authorities. The ordinary cliarges are for 
tbe purchase of flags, drums, and trumpets, tbe repair of 
arms, and the keeping of registers and other office ex- 
penses. In large townsexiraordinary expenses are allowed 
as an indemnity to the commanding officer for necessary 
outlays, and in some cases for tbe clothing and pay of 
drummers and trumpeters, 

Tbe penalties lo which a memberof the national guard 
is exposed form a prominent branch of the law. At tlie 
discretion of any officer in command of a post, a national 
guard who basabsenled himself wilhoutleave, or has failed 
toanamerlheappel, may becalledon out of bis turn to do 
duly assentinel. Ifheappear ia a slate of drunkenness, 
make a dislurbance, or provoke to acts of violence, be 
maybe placed in canGnement in the prison of ihe post till 
tbe next change of guard. 

The penalties which it is competent for the council q 
discipline to inHict are, reprimand, arre»l for three i/ 
al moft,' imprisonmeul for ihrae daysat ntoftt, uiiil dcgl^ 
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dalion. IF there be no prison in the commune, the penalty 
of imprisonment may be commuled into a fine equal to 
the value of the labour of ihe party for a period varying 
from one to ten days. Imprisonment is reserved for 
oases of disobedience of orders, and inferior penalties for 
minor offences. 

A council of discipline is established for every battalion, 
in every commune where the guards are not sufficiently 
numerous to form a battalion, and for every company 
where more than one commune is necessary to the forma- 
tion of that company. In the two latter cases the council 
is composed of five judges, n captain, president, alieutenant 
or second lieutenant, a sergeant, a corporal, and a private. 
For a battalion the council consists of seven persons, viz. 
the chefde bataillon president, a captain, a lieutenant or 
second lieutenant, a sergeant, a corporal, and two privates. 
In large towns, where legionshave been created, a council 
is established for tlietrial of superior officers and officers of 
the staff, consisting of the chefde legion president, two chefs 
de batailloTiy two captains, and two lieutenants, or second 
lieutenants. When the accused is a commissioned officer, 
two officers of his own rank are to be called to the council in 
place of the two last members, although it should be neces- 
sary to cal 1 them from sepa ra te can tons. A rapporteur^ wi th 
the rank of captain or lieutenant, and a secretary with the 
rank of lieutenant or second lieutenant, is appointed to 
each council by the sous-prefet , from lists of three candi- 
dates furnished by the chef de bataillon or cliefde legion. 
The councils of discipline are permanent. When they 
consist of seven members, they can only act when five are 
present, and if of five, when three. Complaints to the 
council are transmitted by the commanding officer of the 
corps to which the council belongs, andareby thenirefiBr- 
red to the reporting officer, who sends the accaaed ttefoi^ 
the next sitting of the council. Individual qiftembeiy ^fp * 
liable to a fine of five francs in case of absenoe |^fi(ir.i||)pir 
ving notice from the reporting officer. TbctMO 
appear by himself or by counsel, and thefllt 
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lie under pain of nullhy. The only appeal from I'he 
council of discipline is lo llie court of cassaiion, and the 
only grounds of appeal areincompelency, excess of power, 
or coniravenlion of ihe law. After sentence, three days 
are allowed to ihe accused lo make his appeal, and if it 
amounts to imprison mem, execution of the judgment is 
in the mean lime suspended. 

The national (ruards cannot be called on lo act beyond 
the limits of the commune, arrondissement, or department 
lo which they belong, except for len days, on the requisi- 
tion of ihe sous-prefet, iweuly days on ihat of ihe pre/et, 
and sixty dnys in virtue of a royal ordonnancc. Auy na- 
tional guard who refuses to obey such a requisition, or 
who quits his delBchment without leave, maybe carried 
before the tribunal of correclional police and punished 
with a month's imprisonment, besides being degradedifan 
officer or non-commissioned officer. 

National guards wounded while on duty are entitled to 
the same relief, the same pen»ons and rewards, to which 
ntililary men are entitled. 

When detached corps are formed frc^ ihe national 
guard for the purpose of co-operaling with the troops of 
the line for the defence of llie posts or frontiers, or for 
strengthen! nfj fortified towns, the period of service is li- 
mited lo a year, and it is only when the chambers are not 
silling that such deiaclied corps can he formed in virtue 
of ihe royal authority. In selecling the individuals For 
the fbrmslion of these detached corps, the government 
begins wilh volunteers, then bachelors, all being consider- 
ed bachelors who marry before the age of 23, then widow- 
ers without children, then married men without chil- 
dren, and finally married men witli children. The elder 
brother of a family of minors, the only son or grandsoo 
of a widow, of a blind fallier, or of one seventy ye^rs 
age, takes rank between married men without children a 
married men with childrca. For this ^ecies of servifl( 
a national g _»^^^^^^_^ 
forty years Q^JMB^^^^^^^^HtfrtfiMl i» responsibU 
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Daring aerrice in detached corps, the national guards re- 
ceive the same pay and rations as the troops of the line ; for 
refusing to join a detached corps, the punislmient is two 
years*, and for quitting it without leave three years' impri- 
sonment. 

The only pei*sons of the national guards that receive 
pay are the adjutants of legions and battalions; the for^ 
mer a^Soo f., and the latter i,5oo fr. per annum. Drum* 
mers and fifers are also paid. The pay of the commandant- 
General of Paris is 4o,ooo fr. per ann.; under the old go- 
vernment it was 100,000 fr. The number of the na- 
tional guards d^aris and the other places in the depart- 
ment of the Seine is about 100,000 men, and in all France 
one million, not including the national guard mobile. 

At the revolution of i83o, M. de Lafayette was apipoint- 
ed general commandant of all the national guards in 
France ; but at present there is no general commandant. 
Marshal Lobau commands those of the department of the 
Seine only. 
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WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

[From Mr. Okey's excellent work already qaoted. ] 

Nothing is more desirable, in a commercial country, 
than. simplicity and unity in weights and measures. 
Innovations, even when ultimately beneficial, particularly 
those regarding trade, are always attended with difficulty, 
and sometimes with danger; but, in time of peace, whea 
such beneficial changes may be carried into effect accom- 
panied by less inconvenience, it must always be a matter 
of surprise that the unity of weights and,|Deasures is not 
established upon a given principle, and enforced by law. 
A partial improvement has lately been made in Great 
Britain, by establishing a standard imperial bushel mea- 
sure ; but the permission to use local weights and .mea- 
sures, or those founded on special agreement, although 
even proportioned to a new standard, tends to add to the 
confusion of former usages. Unity and simplicity, with 
authority and punishment to enforce them, are the greatest 
requisites in the establishment of a standard. 

Uniformity of weights and measures is established 
throughout France on the decimal principle. The Minis- 
ter of the Interior, by a circular dated October, 1806, 
and also 2tist January, 1816, recommended the immediate 
and entire cessation, in all the departments, of the use 
of the old weights and measures. These have been fol- 
lowed by Ordonnances du Roi, the last of which is dated 
July, 1826. Habit and prejudice, however, for some 
time opposed the strict conformity to the decrees and 
Ordonnances J notwithstanding th* simplicity of the deci- 
mal principle; but the system is now enforced with few 
exceptions. 

The new weights and measures according to the deci- 
mal system a,re illustrated by ihe following Tables, 
which, when afterwards compared with the weights and 
measures used in England, will give the British subject 
an idea of their proportions. '* 
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STSTEMATIC NAME. 



EXPLANATION 
in the 

OLD HABITUAL MEASURE. 



ROAD MEASURE. 

Myriametre Lieiie or league. . . 

Kilometre Mille or mite .... 

LONG MEASURE. 

Decametre PercAe or perch. *• . 

Metre 



Decimetre Palme y 

Centimetre Doigt. ....... 

Millimetre Trait 

LAND MEASURE. 

Hectare Arpent or acre. . . . 

Are Perche carrie . . . 

Centiare Metre. ....... 

LIQUID MEASURE. 

Decalitre Velte j 

Litre. ........ Pinte. ....... 

Decilitre Pierre 

DRY MEASURE. 
Kilolitre • Muid. ....... 



DECIMAL 
or 

FKACTIONAL VALUE. 



Hectolitre Setier 

Decalitre. Boisseau. . . . . 

Litre Pinte 

SOLID MEASURE FOR FIRE-WOOD. 

Stere 

Decistere. Solive 



WEIGHTS. 

Millier. 



Kilogramme. . 

Hectogramme . 
Decagramme . 
Gramme. . . . 



Decigramme. 



Quintal 

jjivre. ....... 



. Once. 
. Gros. . 
. Denier 



Grain, 



40,000 metres. 
4,000 metres. 



The fundamental unity 
of weights and mea- 
sures, ten millionth 
part of the quarter of 
the terrestrial meri- 
dian or arc. 

One-tenth of a mbtre. 
One-hundredth ditto. 
One-thousandth ditto. 

40»000 square m^re5. 
400 ditto. 



4 cuhe decimetres. 
A cube decimetre. 
One-tenth of ditto. 

A cube metre, or 4 000 

cube decimetres. 
4 00 cube decimetres. 
40 cube decimetres. 
Cube dicimhtre. 

A cube metre. 
One-tenth of a cube 
metre. 

4 000 livreSy a sea ton 

weight. 
400 ditto, or pounds. 

The weight of water of tlie 
size of the ciihe decimetre 
eontaiDS lo ounces. 



One-tenth 

contains 
One-tt'Uth 

contains 
One-t(*nth 

contains 
One-tenUi 

nier. 



of the lii^re 
40 gros. 
of the once 
4 deniers. 
of the-gnotf 
40 srainst 
of the ' 
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The metre is the fuudamental unity of all we](;lit8 and 
measures in France : it is a ten millionth part of the arc 
of the meridian comprehended between the pole and 
the equator ; its length is 3 feet 1 1 lines and a fraction^ 
about a half of the old measure : it is used whenever the 
fDOt or toise is employed. The double metre is only 
about a inches longer than the ancient toise. . The square 
metre is about i/4 of the square toise : it is used in super- 
ficial measure, and is about lo 1/2 square feet — the square 
metre is the smallest land measure. The 0abe metre is 
the solid measure, and replaces the cube toise, of which 
it is about 1/7 part. 

A decree of the lath February, 181a, fallowed by an . 
arr^te of the Minister of the Interior for its execution, 
dated aSth March, 18x2, contains directions to the fol- 
lowing effect : — 

1. A measure the length of 2 metres, called a toise, 
shall be divided equally into six parts, or feet. A mea- 
sure the length of 1/6 of a toise j or i/3 of a metre, 
which shall be called pied, or foot, shall be divided 
equally into twelve parts or inches, and each inch into 
12 lines; (this measure entirely supersedes the old foot 
measure, called pied de roi) : each of these me^isures 
shall be marked on one side wiih those divisions corres- 
ponding with the metre; that is, the toise, 2 metres, 
divided into decimetivs, and the first decimetre into inilli" 
metres, in all 333 i/3 millimetres, 

2. All linen, cloih, etc. shall be measured with a 
measui^ equal to 12 decimetres, which shall be called 
aune, or ell. This measure shall be divided into halves, 
quarters, eighths, and sixteenths; as also into thirds, 
sixths, and twelfths : it shall be marked on one side in 
divisions corresponding with the metre in centinietres 
only ; that is, from ten to ten. 

3. The measures men I ioneil in the preceding articles 
may be made of a single piece, or with a hinge, or in any 
other convenient manner, provided that the fractional 
parts are the aliquot parrs of the said measures, aud can- 
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no(, by any combination, reproduce llie old local mea- 
siirea, whicb tbese «re intended to replace. 

4- Grain and other dry matters may be measared, in 
wKolesale and retail, with a measure Ptpial to the 1/8 of 
the hectolitre, which shall be called hoisseau, and which 
shall have its double, its half, and its quarter measure : 
these shall be called, accordingly, besides their corre- - 
sponding proportion with the hectolitre. 

The double ioisseau, or bushel 1/4 of a hectolitre. 

The boisseau 1/8 ditto. 

The half ioi'weoK 1/16 ditto. 

The quarter hoisseau i/Ba ditto. 

5. For ilie sale by retail of all grain, seeds, flour, peas, 
beans, etc., \\ielitre shall be divided intohalres, quarters, 
and eighths; and each of these measures shall be called 
by the name proportionate to the litre. 

6. The measures permitted to be used by the articles 
4 nnd 5 shall be made in wood of a cylindrical form^ 
oFa diameter equal to its height. 

7. For the sale by retail of wine, spirits, and other 
liquids, the measures of a fourth, an eighth, and a six- 
teenth of a litre shall be used. 

These three last measures shall he made, like all other 
liquid measures, in pewier, of a hxed standard, their 
forms to be cylindrical, and of a height double the 
diameter. 

For the sale of milk ihey shall be in tin, and of a form 
fitting this kind of measures. 

Each of these measures shall be called by its indicative 
name, according to its proportion to the litre. 

8. For the sale by retail of all matters and substances 
the price and the qualily of which are regulated by 
weight, the tradesman shall make use of tlie following 
ordinary weights r that is, the Uvre, or pound, equal to 
.T demi-kilogramme. or 5oo grammes, which shall be 
divided into 16 ounces; the ounce, or sixteenth of the 
litre, or pound, l)Ping sobdiviili^d into rt g'vx; the ^'oi. 
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the eiglilk of an ounce, being again subdivided into 7a 
grains. Each of these weights shall also be subdivided 
into halves, quarters, and eighths ; they shall be called, 
in addition to the fractional name which they signify by 
their proportional weight in grammes^ as follows :-— 

grammes* 

The kilogramme 1000 o 

The lii^rcy or pound 5oo o 

The demi'liv^re a5o o 

The quarteron ia5 o 

llie demi-quart 6a 5 

The once 3i 3 

The demi-once i5 6 

The quart d'once, or a gros . ♦ 7 ^ 
The gros 3 9 

These weights shall be made only in iron or copper ; 
all weights in lead or other matter are forbidden. 

9. The weights and measures above mentioned shall 
not be used in trade until they have been verified in the 
offices established for that purpose, and stamped with the 
arms of the kingdom and the annual letter. 

10. Models of such weights and measures are sent to 
the prefets of the departments, to serve for verification. 

1 1 . The prefets will fix the time of verification each 
year ; and, at that period, all tradesmen, etc. are cited, 
and must be provided with the above-mentioned weights 
and measures, according to their several trades. 

la. All deviations are punishable according to the 
articles 424r479> 48o, and 48 1 of the Code Penal^ as 
making use of other weights and measures than those 
prescribed by the law. Inspectors are appointed by the 
authorities to make domiciliary visits for the purpose of 
verification. 

1 3. This system to be taught exclusively in iall public 
schools and seminaries, and to be used in all public and 
private accounts, which are to express quantities by such 
legal weights and measures, and not by those hitherto 
tolerated. 
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The weights and measures being thus defined and en- 
forced, the British subject in France may obtain some 
idea of their relative proportions, as well as the relative 
value of the several commodities bought and sold by 
them, in opposing the nearest weight and measure used in 
England. The following proportions, to elucidate the 
comparison^ are taken from a work of the highest au- 
thority, EAnnuaire du Bureau des Longitudes ;— * 

WEIGHTS. 

ENGLldfi TROY. FRENCtt. 

Grain, equals 0,06477 gramme. 

Pennyweight i, 55456 gramme. 

Omice SijOQiS grammes. 

Pound troy, imperial . . * . 0,8730956 kilogramme. 

AVOIRDUPOIS. 

Dram equals ^77^^ gramme. 

Ounce ^28,3334 grammes. 

Pound imperial o,4^34i4^ kilogramme. 

Hundred-weight 50,78246 kilogrammes. 

Ton 1 01 5,649 kilogrammes. 

FRENCH. ENGLISH. 

1 5,4^8 grains troy. 

Gramme, equals \ o,643 pennyweight. 

o,o3!2i6 ounce troy. 

Kilogramme f 2,68oc»7 pounds troy. 

a,2o548 pounds avoirdupois* 

LONG MFASURE. 

ENGLISH. FRENCH. 

Inch, equals 2,539954 centimetres* 

Foot .... * 3,0479449 decimetres. 

Yard 0,91 438348 metre. 

Pole or perch 5,0291 1 metres^ 

Furlong 201,16437 metres. 

Mile 1609,3149 metres. 

2 1.. 
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the eighth of an ounce, being again sabdivided into 72 
grains. Each of these weights shall also be subdivided 
into halves, quarters, and eighths ; they shall be called, 
in addition to the fractional name which they signify by 
their proportional weight in grammes^ as follows :-— 

grammesm 

The kilogramme 1000 o 

The liv^rcj or pound 5oo o 

The demi-lii^re a5o o 

The quarteron laS o 

ITie demi-quart 62 5 

The once 3i 3 

The demi-^nce i5 6 

The quart d'once, or a gros . ♦ 7 8 
The gros 3 9 

These weights shall be made only in iron or copper; 
all weights in lead or other matter are forbidden. 

9. The weights and measures above mentioned shall 
not be used in trade until they have been veriSed in the 
offices established for that purpose, and stamped with the 
arms of the kingdom and the annual letter. 

10. Models of such weights and measures are sent to 
the prefets of the departments, to serve for verification, 

1 1 . The prefets will fix the time of verification each 
year ; and, at that period, all tradesmen, etc. are cited, 
and must be provided with the above-mentioned weights 
and measures, according to their several trades. 

12. All deviations are punishable according to the 
articles 424r479> 4^0, and 48 1 of the Code Penal^ as 
making use of other weights and measures than those 
prescribed by the law. Inspectors are appointed by tlie 
authorities to make domiciliary visits for the purpose of 
verification. 

1 3. This system to be taught exclusively in all public 
schools aiid seminaries, and to be used in all public and 

vk private accounts, which are to express quantities by such 

legal weights and measures, and not by those hitherto 
tolerated. 
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The weights and measures being thus defined and en^ 
forced^ the British subject in France may obtain some 
idea of their relative proportions^ as well as the relative 
value of the several commodities bought and sold by 
them, in opposing the nearest weight and measure used in 
England. The following proportions, to elucidate the 
comparison^ are taken from a work of the highest au- 
thority, HAnnuaire da Bureau des Longitudes :— * 

VSTEIGHTS. 

ENGLISH TROY. FRENGfi. 

Grain, equals » 0,06477 gi'^^^^i^^i^^* 

Pennyweight i, 55456 gramme. 

Chmce 31,0918 grammes. 

Pound ttoy, imperial . . « « 0,8780956 kilogramme^ 

AVOIRDUPOIS. 

Dram equals ^ylT^*^ gramme. 

Ounce 128,8384 grammes. 

Pound imperial o,4584i4S kilogramme* 

Hundred-weight 50,78246 kilogrammes. 

Ton 1 01 5,649 kilogrammes. 

. FRENCH. ENGLISH. 

1 5,488 grains troy. 

Gramme, equals { 0,648 pennyweight. 

0,08216 ounce troy. 

Kaogramme ( ^'^*7 pounds troy. 

2,20548 pounds avoirdupois. 

LONG MFASURE. 

ENGLISH. FRENCH. 

Inch, equals 2,589954 centimetres. 

Foot 8,0479449 decimetres. 

Yard 0,91488848 mfetre. 

Pole or perch 5,0291 1 metres* 

Furlong 201,16487 metres. 

Mile 1609,8149 metres. 

2 1.. 
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FRENCH . Elf GLISfi . 

Millimetre, eqaaU 0,03987 of an inch*. 

Centimetre 0,898708 of an inch. 

Decimetre ' 8,987079 inches. 

{39,87079 inches. 
8,!28o899!2 feet. 
1,098633 yard. 
Myriametre 6,2188 miles. 

LIQUID AND DRY MEASURES. 

ENGLISH. FRENCH. 

Pint, equals 0,5679851 litre* 

Quart i,i35864 litre. 

Gallon imperial 4>^4^4^794 litres. 

Peck 9,0869159 litres. 

Bushel, equals 86,847664 litres. 

Sack 1,09048 hectolitre. 

Quarter 2,907818 hectolitres. 

Chaldron i3,o85i6 hectolitres. 

FRENCH. ENGLISH. 

Litre, equals ( '''^**>'^ P^' 

i . 0,2200967 gallon* 

Decalitre a,<ioo9667 gallons. 

Hectolitre 22,009667 gallons. 

LAND MEASURE. 

ENGLISH. FRENCH. 

Square yard, equals .... 0,886097 m^tre carr^. 

Square rod or perch .... 25,291939 metres carr^. 

Rood 10,116775 acres. 

Acre 4 , . 0,404671 hectare. 

FRENCH. ENGLISH. 

M^tre carr^, equals i , 1 96088 square yard. 

Are . 0,098845 rood. 

Hectare 2,47861 acres. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

LAWS AND REGULATIONS RESPECTINO DRAMATIC AUTHORSHIP — RECEIPTS OF 

THE THEATRES AT PARIS, ETC., ETC. 

Managers and proprietors of theatres.are absolutely pror- 
hibited from the representation of any dramatic work 
wbatever, without the express pecmission of its author, 
under the penalty of confiscation of the entire receipts of 
the house in his favour^ on the night on which his piece 
has been surreptitiously performed. As to the theatres 
in Paris, a tariff has been adopted, which fixes the specific 
proportion of the receipts which are. to be paid to the 
author on evety night of the representation of his work. 
At the Theatre Francais, the author, if his piece be of five 
acts, receives a twelfth part of the net receipts; if of three, 
an eighteenth ; and if of one or two, a twenty- fourth. 
The Op6ra-Comique pays eight and a half per cent, for 
three act pieces, and six per cent, for those of one or two 
acts, the amount being divided in equal proportionsbetween 
author and composer. The proportions paid by the Od^on 
are the sanie as those of the Francais for tragedies and 
comedies, and for operas the same as the Op^ra-Comi- 
que. In consequence of the keen competition which 
exists among the Theatres on the Boulevards, the Society 
of Dramatists have found it more for their interest to leave 
the amount of the author's remuneration to be fixed by 
special agreement with the proprietors. This remune- 
ration is usually paid, as in London, in a single sum, 
without reference to the success or failure of the piece, but 
with this difference in favour of the author, that he is 
still entitled to the benefit of the law, which prohibits the 
performance of his work at any other Theatre, either in 
the capital or the provinces, without his consent. The 
Nouveaut^s, the Vari^l^s, the Gymuase, and the Vaude- 
ville, pay three per cent, to the author of each piece they 
perform, on the receipts for the ni(;lit of its representation. 
At the Grand Opera a scale of remuneration is fixed. 
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which produces the author and composer a specific sum 
on each night of representation, independent altogether 
of the amount of the receipts -^the composer's share heing 
here much greater than that of the author, and 5oo fr. 
a night being the composer s maximum. In France, 
however, the chief revenae of the successful dramatist 
arises from the contributions of the provincial Theatres. 
For these a tariff has been fixed by the Association which 
has long existed in France for the protection of the 
common interests of dramatic authors; by which the ma- 
nagers are required to pay according to a scale, which is 
graduated with the greatest precision according to the 
extent and population of the town in which their theatre 
is situated. The business of this Association is conducted 
by means of a common agent in Paris, who is placed in 
communication with the managers of all the theatres in 
the kingdom, who receives the contributions of the pro- 
prietors, and pays them over to the authors as they be- 
come due. The greatest facility ie produced for the 
ascertainment of the amount of the receipts, through the 
operation of the law, which appropriates a certain portion 
of them to the benefit of the poor, and this too at a period 
when theatrical property is in such a state, that, like the 
CIrcenses of the Romans, it is necessary to provide for it 
at the public expense. Should any legal provision be 
ever made in England for the protection of the rights of 
dramatic authors, from that system, of legalised piracy to 
which they are at present exposed, some principle might 
be adopted which would secure them a reasonable remu- 
neration, without having recourse to those nightly investi- 
gations of the receipts, at the doors of a theatre, which 
for other purposes are now sanctioned in France, where 
the author's rights and interest are not extinguished by 
his death. At one period they extended to his descendants 
to the second and third generation, and it is not twenty 
years since the grand-daughter of Corneille derived a 
considerable revenue from the right she thus possessed in 
the works of her illustrious ancestor. It has since, 
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however^ been found more convenient to affix a specific 
limit to this species of inlxeritance, and at present it ceases 
at the end of ten years from the period of the author's 
death. 

The most celebrated dramatic authors in tragedy are, 
Casimir Lavigne, Arnault, father and son, Le Mercier, 
Alfred de Vigny, Raynouard and Jouy, Raour-Lormian. 
Comedy — Etienne, Dupaty, Alexandre Duval, Rouilly, 
Scribe, etc. ; in both departments Ancelot and Alexandre 
Dumas. In melodrame — Caignez and Guilbert de Pix^r^- 
court, vrho is called the "Shakespeare of the boule- 
vards." — The total number of play writers is 180; it is 
in vain to name them, and it is not my province to "chro- 
nicle small beer." 

The musical composers of celebrity are Roieldieu, 
Auber, and Rerton. 

The dramatic productions amounted, in 1827, to 19a 
pieces; in 1828, to 166; in 1829, to i75;ini83o, to 175; 
and in i83i, to 272. 

The only dramatic performers of note are, Ligier, Loc- 
kroy, Rocage, Michelot, Armand, Potier, Rrunet, Odry, 
Vemet, Philippe, Rernard-L6on, Arnal, Perlet, Lh^ric, 
Rouffe, the two brothers Lepeintre. Mesdames Mars, 
Georges, Leverd, Ana'is (the best actress at present in 
tragedy and comedy), Dorval, Jenny Vertpr^, Jenny 
Colon, L^ontine Fay, and Albert. 

The most distinguished vocalists are, Nourrit, Levas- 
seur, and Alexis Dupont ; Mesd. Cinti,. Rigaut, Dorus, 
and Roulanger. 

France at this moment can not boast of any instru- 
mental performers of celebrity. Herz and Kalkbrenner, 
the well-known pianists, who have been many years 
in Paris exercising their great talents, are Germans ; and 
Reriot, the violin player, is a Relgian. Lafont, however, 
the well-known performer on that instrument, is a 
Frenchman. 

Indeed there has been an astonishing falling off in dra- 
matic and musical talent since I first visited Paris in 
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i8oiy when the stage was in possession of such names 
as Talma, ( who had then already eclipsed Larive % 
Saint-Prixy Saint-Phal, Lafond ; Mesdames Raucourt and 
Duchesnois in Tragedy ; Mol6, Fleury, Michot, Duga- 
zon, Dazincourty and the younger Baptiste ; Mesdames 
Mars, Sisters Contat, Mezeray, and Bourgoing ; Elle- 
viou, Martin, Solie, Dossonville, Gavaudan, Mesdames 
Phillis, Saint- Aubin and Holland. Many of these have 
till now been without rivals. No wonder then that the 
theatres should not be so well attended as formerly. 

The men of literary and dramatic talent, who existed 
in France at the period I allude to, made us almost 
forget the despotism of the Government, environed as it 
was with literary as well as with military prestige: 
whereas now, in i83a, all that we see in society are the 
coryphcei of former revolutions, and their youthful 
pupils in. crime and revolt. The age of Napoleon in 
1800 was one of giants — the nou-descript age of 1882 
is one of corrupted pigmies ! Of course there are excep- 
tions ; as Paris may still boast of men, who have dis- 
tinguished themselves in the walks of literature and 
science, and who with these acquirements possess un- 
blemished private characters. 

Prices of admission to the theatres , and the number of 

seats in each. 

At the Grand-Op^ra from 3 fr. 60 c. to 10 fr. » c. Seats 

At the Th64tre-Fran9ais from i 80 to 6 60 do 

At the Op^ra-Comique from i 65 to 6 60 do 

At the Italian-Opera from 2 » to 12 m do 

At the Od^on from i 5o to 6 » do 

At the Gymnase from 1 i> to 5 » do 

At the Nouireautds from i 25 to 5 » do 

At the Vaudeville from i 5o to 5 » do 

At the Vari^t^s from i 25 to 5 » do 



A t the Porte-St.-Martiu from » ^5 to 5 » do 

At the Gait^ from » 60 to 4 '' do 

Atthe Ambigu-Gomique from » 70 to 4 '* do 

A t the Equestrian Circus from i 25 to 5 » do 

At M. Comte's Theatre from i » to 5 » do 



^937 
,5qo 

,720 

,282 

,,628 

,o4o 

,25o 

,25; 
,240 
,8o3 
,254 
,800 
,800 
,000 



( At this theatre the performers are children, from 5 to 9 years 
of age. ) 
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The receipU at the theatres, at balls, concerts, and 
other places of public amusement in Paris for the last four 
years have been as follow : — 

1827— Grand -Op6ra, 635,2 10 fr. Th^&tre-Fran^ais, 
6419140 fr- Op6ra-Comique, 647,880 fr. Italian-Opera, 
268,770. Elnglish performances at that theatre three 
nights a week during two months, 1 3o, 000 f . The Od6on, 
294,160 fr. The Vaudeville, 4^3,1 4o fr. Gymnase, 
546,430 fr. Nouveaut^s, 325,910 fr. Vari^tds, /{.i^,63o. 
Gait^, 349,060 fr. Ambigu - Gomique, 199,060 fr. 
Saint-Martin, 55o,66o fr. Equestrian Circus, 585, 55o. 
Total, 6, 1 55,000 fr* Total for balls, concerts, etc., 
617,960 fr. 

1828 • — Total receipts at 

the theatres, 6,3 10,000 fr. Balls, etc., 5oo,ooo f. 

1829^ — Do. 7,200,000 Do. 600,000 

i83o — Do. 7,080,000 Do. 460,000 

The French and Italian Opera companies perform each 
only three times a week, all the others every night 
throughout the year, Sundays not excepted. 

From these receipts ten per cent, is paid to the over- 
seers of the poor. A small tax is also paid by the minor thea- 
tres to the grand Opera. Although this exaction is founded 
on an imperial decree, it is nevertheless still enforced. The 
accounts for i83i have not yet been made up, but I have 
been informed that the receipts for that year, owing to the 
badness of the times, were about two thirds less than 
those of the preceding year. And bad the times must be, 
if the Parisians cannot afford to amuse themselves at 
public spectacles. Indeed three theatres have been 
closed in i83i, viz. the Op^ra-Comique, the Od^on, and 
the Nouveaut^s. It has already been noticed that the for- 
mer government allowed an annual gratuity of 1,460,000 
fr. to four theatres in Paris , viz. one million to the 
Grand-Opera, 200,000 fr. to the Th^atre-Fran^ais, and 
100,000 fr. each to the Op^ra-Comique and the Od^on. 
The government of i83o reduced the sum given to 
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support the theatres by 160,000 fr. ; the same grant as for- 
merly has been continued to the Grand-Op^ra, and to the 
Th^&tre-Francais; but it has been discontinued to the 
Op^ra-Comique and to the Od^on; although the source 
from which the grant to the theatres is taken remains the 
same. An annual grant of 80,000 fr. which was made 
by the late government to the Italian-Opera, has been con- 
tinued by the present government. The money given to 
the theatres is taken from the 5 1/2 millions received 
from the proprietors of the gaming-houses. 

I cannot silently pass over the conduct of the liberal 
brawlers in the Chamber of deputies respecting this dis- 
graceful item in the public revenue. Not a session passed 
during the government of the Restoration without vehe- 
ment attacks from the c6t6 gauche directed against Minis- 
ters for tolerating these gaming-houses and the lottery, by 
which many thousand persons lost their property, which 
led but too often to suicide and every species of crime. 
It is true that soon after the revolution of i83o a deputy 
alluded to the gaming-houses and lotteries, and expressed 
a hope that the new government, which was to be all 
perfection, would put them down ; since then no further 
notice has been taken of the subject. But there never 
was, nor is there now, any disposition in the Ministers to 
abandon this revenue; they bear in mind the well known 
answer of Vespasian to Titus, who reproached his father 
with having imposed a certain tax: ^^ Lucri bonus odor 
ex re qualibeu " 

At the ^^ hells" in the Palais-Royal, all persons of both 
sexes are indiscriminately admitted ; but those whose 
dress proclaim their situations, such as workmen, servants 
in livery, etc., are supplied from a wardrobe kept there for 
that purpose, with a proper costume ; so that they may 
decently pass the gates of pandemonium. — A trifling sum 
is paid for the temporary use of the dress thus borrowerl. 
It is said that no one is allowed to enter there unless they 
can prove that they are of age, by producing a certificate 
pf their birth. It is not to be supposed that those who are 
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charged with this examination are very scrupulous about 
these matters. This is Paris ! ^^ the mistress of the ci- 
yilized world.** These nefarious establishments suggest 
a more appropriate appellation, that of — the iiight 

CELLAR OF EuKOPE. 
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